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Overturned 

by  Sally  A.  Brown 
Jonah  311-4:3 


Sally  A.  Brown , Assistant  Professor  of 
Preaching  and  Worship,  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  2001. 
She  also  taught  at  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary,  where  she  was  Dean  of  the 
Chapel,  and  is  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister.  She  preached  this  sermon  at  the 
opening  communion  service  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  January  27,  2007. 


JONAH,  the  runaway  prophet — disobedient,  selfish,  stingy  Jonah.  Bad 
Jonah.  “Do  not  be  like  Jonah,”  said  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  giving  the 
little  felt  figure  on  the  storyboard  an  emphatic  little  tap.  Nine  solemn 
six-year-olds  took  this  in.  Personally,  though,  I felt  a little  sorry  for  Jonah.  He 
finally  did  what  he  was  supposed  to — which  of  us  hasn’t  procrastinated  now 
and  then? — but  he’s  gotten  mostly  bad  press  for  better  than  2,000  years. 

Today  scholars  are  suggesting  that  it’s  time  to  reconsider  Jonah.  It’s  about 
time  we  quit  making  him  the  whipping  boy  of  countless  Sunday  School 
lessons  and  sermons  and  gave  him  a serious  hearing — because  Jonah  may  just 
stand  for  some  principles  we  should  not  too  readily  give  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  chapter  three,  after  the  detour  through  the  belly  of  the 
fish,  Jonah  heads  deep  into  the  heart  of  Nineveh.  Jonah  had  seen  plenty,  but 
even  he  must  have  been  ill  at  ease  with  what  he  found  in  this  city  rife  with 
violence  and  opulence.  Hands  of  noblemen  thick  with  jewels,  the  bodies  of 
slaves  thick  with  scars  telling  all  too  clear  a story.  The  crackle  of  laughter  and 
breaking  glass,  the  crack  of  whips  and  weapons.  Hands  reaching  from  door- 
ways to  pluck  at  Jonah’s  sleeve,  voices  whispering  in  his  ear  things  he  does  not 
wish  to  hear.  It  was  no  secret  to  anyone  that  the  wealth  and  ease  of  Nineveh 
rested  on  the  suffering  and  corpses  of  a multitude  of  the  oppressed. 

At  the  city’s  teeming  center  on  the  second  day,  Jonah  doesn’t  waste  his 
time  or  his  words.  In  this  entire  prophetic  book,  this  is  the  one  and  only 
oracle  Jonah  utters,  precisely  seven  words  in  English,  fewer  in  Hebrew: 
“Forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overturned!” 

There  are  no  conditions  here,  nothing  to  suggest  or  invite  the  possibility 
of  repentance;  and  yet  the  people  tear  off  their  jewels  and  silks  and  wrap 
themselves  in  sackcloth.  The  dance  halls  are  silent  and  the  streets  echo 
instead  with  wailing  prayers  so  loud  that  it  gets  the  king’s  attention.  He 
declares  a fast  for  every  living  creature,  so  that  even  the  unfed  cattle  bellow 
to  God  in  their  stalls. 

The  gap  between  Jonah’s  sermon  and  the  people’s  response  is  mystifying. 
Scholars  more  expert  in  these  matters  than  I point  to  that  slippery  word 
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translated  into  English  as  either  “overturned”  or  “overthrown,”  from  the 
Hebrew  root  hpk.  Ninety  percent  of  the  time  it  means  “destruction,”  only 
very  rarely — “deliverance.”  Destruction  is  what  Jonah  said;  but  somehow  that 
word  turned  over  in  his  mouth — a reminder  that  the  word  we  preach  never 
finally  belongs  to  us! — and  the  people  heard  hope.  In  the  end,  Jonah’s 
prediction  comes  strangely  true:  Nineveh  is  “overturned,”  turned  over  from 
the  ways  of  violence  to  ways  of  peace. 

It  would  make  perfect  sense  for  the  story  to  end  right  here — that  is,  if  the 
problem  in  this  story  is  Nineveh.  But  the  story  doesn’t  end,  and  the  problem, 
it  turns  out,  isn’t  really  Nineveh. 

The  problem — Jonah’s  problem — is  God’s  reprieve  for  Nineveh.  God  has 
pardoned  Nineveh,  and  Jonah  is  in  a rage — so  furious,  in  fact,  he  wants  to  die. 
“Peevish,  petty,  small-spirited  Jonah,”  all  the  preachers  chorus — but  this  may 
be  to  underestimate  Jonah,  and  the  importance  of  what’s  at  stake  here. 

Think  about  it:  Jonah  is  ready  to  die.  Ready  to  die?  For  what? 

What’s  worth  dying  for  here,  says  Serge  Frolov  of  the  Claremont  School 
of  Religion,  is  a principle,  a principle  of  justice — retributive  justice  on  behalf 
of  victims.1  It  is  not  a principle  foreign  to  biblical  thought  by  any  means. 
Consider  some  lines  from  Psalm  136,  the  psalm  we  sang  only  a few  moments 
ago — although  these  particular  lines,  I might  point  out,  are  left  out  in  the 
Presbyterian  HymnaFs  version:  “Give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  led  his 
people  through  the  desert  (his  mercy  endures  forever);  who  struck  down 
great  kings  (his  mercy  endures  forever),  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (his 
mercy  endures  forever),  and  Og  king  of  Bashan  (his  mercy  endures  . . .).”  In 
other  words,  the  measure  of  Yahweh’s  mercy  to  Israel  is  that  Yahweh  can  be 
trusted  to  annihilate  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Jonah  is  challenging  Yahweh  to  be 
Yahweh  for  Israel. 

The  whole  point  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  Frolov  argues,  is  to  reinforce  the 
principle  of  retributive  justice.  The  portrait  of  God  drawn  in  Jonah,  says 
Frolov,  is  so  unthinkable,  so  utterly  perverse,  that  the  only  way  to  read  this 
book  is  as  deliberate , broadside  parody  and  farce.  The  storyteller  makes  God  so 
patently  ridiculous  that,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  we  the  readers  must  side  with 
Jonah  and  insist  with  him  on  the  principle  of  just  retribution  for  which  he 
stands. 

If  Jonah  is  not  parody,  of  course,  the  other  alternative  is  that  this  is  a 
parable — a story  about  the  way  God  really  is.  And  that’s  how  most  of  us  have 
been  used  to  reading  it.  But,  again,  maybe  we  shouldn’t  be  so  hasty. 

'Serge  Frolov,  “Returning  the  Ticket:  God  and  His  Prophet  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,” 
Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  86:1  (December,  1999),  85-105. 
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We  are  faced  here  with  the  possibility  that  God  is  really  and  truly  capable 
of  scandalous  mercy,  offensive  mercy.  Oppressors  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
and  they  get  off.  What  becomes  of  justice  if  the  price  of  an  eye  is  no  longer 
an  eye,  the  price  of  a tooth  no  longer  a tooth?  Be  assured:  if  we  grant  the 
pardon  of  Nineveh,  we  have  opened  a door  that  will  be  very,  very  hard  to 
close.  I can  only  begin  to  imagine  where  this  could  lead. 

Imagine,  just  for  example,  that  a vineyard  owner  needs  some  workers  to 
harvest  his  grapes.  Let’s  say  he  goes  out  and  hires  some  folks  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  but  by  noon,  he  realizes  he  needs  more  workers.  So  he  goes  out 
again  at  noon  and  hires  some  more,  but  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun 
is  already  sinking,  there  are  still  too  many  grapes  and  too  few  hands,  so  he 
goes  out  at  the  end  of  the  day,  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  hires  even  more. 
Now  imagine  if,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  just  because  that  landowner  feels  like 
being  generous,  he  hands  them  all  the  same  pay.  Imagine  that! 

Or,  how  about  this: 

There’s  a father,  and  he  has  two  sons.  The  younger  one  is  a real  piece  of 
work,  always  talking  down  the  family  and  the  home  place.  One  day  he  says, 
“Dad,  I’ve  had  it  with  you  and  this  crummy  place!  I’m  outta  here!  Give  me 
my  share  of  the  stuff!” — and  he’s  gone.  I mean,  he  buys  a big  Harley  and  guns 
it  and  never  looks  back;  and  he  has  a good  time,  a very  good  time,  until  all 
that  money  is  gone.  Then  things  get  bad,  really  bad. 

And  (you  know  where  this  is  going,  don’t  you?)  one  day  he  comes 
crawling  back  home  all  ready  with  a nice  little  speech.  Now  just  imagine 
if  that  father,  instead  of  turning  a blind  eye  and  a deaf  ear  to  this  kid — as 
he  surely  must  if  he  hopes  to  maintain  any  respect — runs  out  to  meet  hind. 
Imagine  that  father  throwing  his  arms  around  this  son  who  has  treated 
him  like  dirt,  dressing  him  in  the  best  robe,  and— how  about  this? — 
throwing  a party! 

No  wonder  Jonah  was  ready  to  put  his  life  on  the  line.  Grant  the  pardon 
of  Nineveh,  and  longstanding  principles  of  fairness  stand  to  be  overturned. 

The  issue  of  retributive  justice  is  very  much  with  us  in  2003. 

On  January  11  of  this  year,  outgoing  governor  of  Illinois  George  Ryan 
announced  his  decision  to  commute  from  death  to  life  without  parole  the 
sentences  of  167  inmates  on  Illinois’  death  row.  Reaction  around  the  world 
was  immediate  and  sharply  divided.  Opponents  of  the  death  penalty  from 
international  governments  to  Amnesty  International  hailed  Ryan’s  decision 
as  courageous  and  groundbreaking.  One  law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  will  nominate  Governor  Ryan  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  But  others 
are  enraged,  including  Mr.  Vern  Feuling.  Mr.  Feuling’s  son  was  murdered  by 
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one  of  those  inmates  whose  sentence  Governor  Ryan  commuted.  “My  son  is 
in  the  ground  17  years,”  he  said,  “and  justice  is  not  done.  This  is  a mockery.”2 

I suspect  we  might  find  Mr.  Fueling  taking  his  stand  with  Jonah. 

In  the  story’s  final  scene,  Jonah  is  still  holding  out.  He  sits  on  a hill  above 
Nineveh,  exposed  now  to  the  terrible  heat,  since  the  castor  oil  plant  that  had 
sprung  up  to  shelter  him  has  now  withered  and  died.  God  appeals  to  Jonah’s 
sense  of  compassion  for  the  withered  plant,  then  speaks  of  God’s  own 
concern  for  the  Ninevite  children — “120,000  souls,”  says  God,  “too  young  to 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  ” 

“Should  I not  pity  Nineveh?”  asks  God. 

Over  at  the  vineyard,  the  eight-in-the-morning,  all-day  workers  are  upset. 

“Didn’t  I pay  you  just  what  we  agreed  on?”  the  landowner  asks.  “If  I choose 
to  be  generous,  what  is  that  to  you?” 

And  out  at  the  farm,  the  party  is  in  full  swing,  but  Dad  is  missing  from  his 
place  at  the  head  table.  He’s  out  in  the  field,  pleading  with  his  other  son,  the 
older  one: 

“Son,  you  are  always  with  me.  All  I have  is  yours.  Your  brother  was  lost  and 
is  found;  he  was  dead,  and  he  is  alive  again.  Should  we  not  rejoice?” 

“Shall  I not  also  pity  Nineveh?” 

“May  I not  be  generous?” 

“Should  we  not  rejoice?” 

The  questions,  of  course,  are  for  us  now;  and  much  is  at  stake. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  be  in  a better  position  to  answer  them  if  we  draw 
near  to  this  table,  set  for  us  with  bread  and  wine. 

At  this  table,  it  may  dawn  on  us  that  we  are  not  only  Jonah,  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  high  principle;  we  are  also  Nineveh,  with  riches  in  our  storehouses 
and  skeletons  in  our  closets. 

We  are  not  only  the  eight-o’clock,  all-day  workers  in  the  vineyard;  we  are 
the  latecomers,  our  pockets  stuffed  with  generous  pay. 

We  are  not  only  the  elder  son,  dutifully  working  in  the  field;  we  are 
wayward  children  for  whom  a feast  is  spread. 

From  the  perspective  of  this  table,  perhaps  we  can  reimagine  the  world  in 
light  of  God’s  scandalous  mercy.  Maybe  here  we  can  allow  assumptions  we 
have  long  thought  unquestionable  to  be  questioned — even  overturned. 
Maybe  we  can  think  beyond  justice  as  retribution  to  restoration.  Might  it  he 
that  a life  taken  does  not  require  the  taking  of  another  life?  Might  there  he 
ways — risky  ways,  to  be  sure — to  confront  terror  and  violence  that  do  not 
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assume  more  terror  and  more  violence?  Maybe,  if  we  begin  from  this  table, 
we  can  begin  to  imagine  the  real,  practical  demands  of  bearing  witness  in  this 
world  to  God’s  scandalous  mercy. 

Because  the  truth — the  real  scandal — is  that  God’s  mercy  has  already  em- 
braced us. 


A Case  of  UDoCtrinal  President  Thomas  W.  Gillespie  of  Prince- 

_ ^ ton  Theological  Seminary  delivered  this 

Adhesion  sermon  at  the  Memorial  Service  for  Dr. 

Donald  H.  fuel  in  Miller  Chapel  on  April 
by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie  , 2005. 

Mark  16:1-8 

This  memorial  sermon  for  Donald  H.  Juel  is  delivered  under  a Norwe- 
gian’s threefold  mandate.  And  given  what  his  Viking  ancestors  did  to 
mine  in  Scotland  in  days  of  yore,  it  behooves  me  to  heed  each  and  every  one 
of  them. 

The  first  is  his  request  that  the  president  of  the  Seminary  preach  the 
sermon  on  this  occasion.  The  second  is  that  it  be  a sermon  and  not  a eulogy. 
And  the  third  is  that  the  sermon  text  be  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Gospel 
According  to  Mark. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  which  verses  of  chapter  16  constitute  the 
original  conclusion  of  the  Second  Gospel? 

Are  they  the  first  eight?  If  so,  the  story  ends  with  Mary  Magdelene,  Mary 
the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome  fleeing  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  in  terrified 
amazement  and  saying  nothing  to  anyone  out  of  fear.  And  this  despite  the 
charge  of  the  heavenly  messenger  to  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter  that  Jesus  has 
been  raised  and  is  going  before  them  into  Galilee  where  they  will  see  him, 
even  as  he  said. 

Or  are  they  some  combination  of  those  last  eleven  verses  that  constitute 
the  so-called  “Longer  Ending  of  Mark”  (w.  9-20)?  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
story  climaxes  with  a variety  of  appearances  of  the  risen  One,  a dominical 
commissioning  of  the  eleven  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel, 
an  ascension  scene,  and  in  a few  manuscripts  an  appropriate  concluding 
Amen. 

Professor  Juel  addressed  this  textual  problem  in  an  extended  excursus  to  his 
Augsburg  commentary  on  Mark.1  He  wrote: 

Measuring  the  evidence  we  have  by  all  the  canons  of  textual  criticism, 
verse  8 seems  the  earliest  ending  available  to  us.  All  the  alternative 
endings  must  be  judged  later,  intentional  additions  to  the  Gospel. 

That,  of  course,  is  standard  fare  among  New  Testament  scholars.  The 
consensus  is  that  the  original  version  of  Mark  concludes  with  the  three 

'Donald  H.  Juel,  Augsburg  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament:  Mark  (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg  Fortress,  1990),  229-31. 
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women  fleeing  the  tomb  in  terror  and  saying  nothing  to  anyone  because  they 
were  afraid. 

The  resolution  of  the  textual  problem,  however,  creates  another  of  a 
literary  kind.  For  verse  8 is  a very  unsatisfying  ending  to  the  story  told  in 
Mark’s  Gospel.  Don  was  fascinated  by  this  matter  of  narrative  endings.  They 
are  important  for  what  they  do,  he  noted.  Some  “tie  up  loose  ends.”  Others 
“resolve  some  tension  the  story  has  generated.”  Still  others  “finally  reveal  a 
mystery  concealed  from  the  reader  throughout.”  And  some,  like  those  in  the 
stories  by  Kafka  or  the  plays  by  Beckett,  function  “to  devastate  the  naive.”  Is 
that  what  this  ending  to  Mark  does?  Are  these  verses  intended,  he  asked,  “to 
disappoint  a reader  who  has  been  lured  into  believing  that  something  good 
will  come  of  Jesus’  death?”  Or  even  more  pointedly,  “How  can  the  ‘good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ’  have  led  to  this — frightened  women  who  say  nothing  to 
anyone?” 

It  is  this  troubling  ending,  Don  mused,  which  “may  in  fact  indicate  why 
unknown  scribes  felt  obliged  to  ‘improve’  Mark’s  Gospel:  readers  cannot 
tolerate  the  unfinished  and  somewhat  disappointing  ending.  Human  needs 
and  inclinations  dictate  how  the  story  must  end.”  Yet  this  is  one  place  where 
the  Bible  deserves  a chance  to  be  heard,  he  insisted — “however  uncomfort- 
able it  may  feel.” 

Now  let  me  say  forthrightly  at  this  point  that  I,  too,  am  interested  in  the 
question  posed  by  the  ending  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  but  not  merely  as  an  exercise 
in  New  Testament  exegesis.  I am  particularly  interested  in  knowing  how  Don 
Juel  resolved  this  literary  problem,  because  I suspect  his  solution  will  help  me 
understand  how  he  resolved  the  issue  of  the  unsatisfying  ending  of  his  own 
life  story.  Life  stories,  like  written  narratives,  have  troubling  and  disturbing 
endings,  too.  The  ending  of  Don’s  life  functions  that  way  for  me  and,  I 
imagine,  for  many  of  you.  For  I can  think  of  and  have  voiced  in  my  prayers 
a million  good  reasons  why  his  life  story  should  have  had  a different  ending 
— an  ending  that  came  after  he  and  Lynda  had  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary,  an  ending  that  came  after  his  grandchildren  were  born 
and  off  to  college,  an  ending  that  came  after  his  retirement  from  teaching 
future  ministers  of  the  church  who  currently  are  in  grammar  school,  an 
ending  that  came  after  many  future  hooks  in  his  head  had  been  written  and 
published.  Death  is  to  my  mind  always  an  enemy  whenever  it  comes,  but 
when  it  takes  someone  like  Don  Juel  who  at  age  sixty-one  had  so  much  yet 
to  offer  his  family  and  friends  and  colleagues  and  students,  death  is  more  than 
an  enemy.  It  is  what  Jean  Paul  Sartre  once  called  “the  supreme  sarcasm  of 
life.” 
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So  if  Professor  Juel  was  so  troubled  by  the  ending  of  Mark’s  story,  I am 
equally  troubled  by  the  ending  of  his  personal  story.  And  I want  to  know  what 
he  found  in  the  ending  of  Mark’s  Gospel  that  enabled  him  to  deal  with  the 
ending  of  his  own  story  in  such  hopeful  faith  and  faithful  hope.  Knowing  that 
could  help  us  deal  with  the  unsatisfying  ending  of  his  story  and  all  such 
endings.  So  in  what  now  follows  there  will  be  many  paraphrases  of,  and  not 
a few  silent  quotations  from,  Don’s  other  published  works  as  I seek  to  let  him 
bear  witness  to  his  own  faith. 

Don  took  up  this  matter  of  the  ending  of  Mark  again  in  his  beautifully 
written  book,  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lynda.2  In  a chapter 
entitled  “Endings  and  Beginnings,”  he  reminds  us  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  ending  of  Mark  leaves  too  many  things  unresolved,  we  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  it  nonetheless  attests  to  a number  of  important  things.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Jesus,  given  five  times 
in  Mark’s  Gospel,  that  he  would  be  raised  from  the  dead.  In  other  words,  his 
absence  from  the  tomb  suggests  that  readers  should  believe  not  only  his 
promise  of  his  resurrection  but  also  all  of  his  other  as  yet  unfulfilled  promises 
that  echo  throughout  the  narrative — “Nothing  is  hidden  except  to  be  re- 
vealed”; “Do  not  speak  to  anyone  of  these  things  until  after  the  son  of  man 
is  raised  from  the  dead”;  “the  gospel  must  first  be  preached  to  all  the  nations.” 
“The  empty  tomb  thus  indicates  new  birth  from  death,”  Don  explains.  “Jesus 
and  his  story  have  a future.  The  end  is  not  yet.” 

Even  with  that  proviso,  however,  the  ending  remains  unsatisfying.  It  is  still 
not  an  “ending”  in  the  sense  that  it  wraps  things  up  and  finishes  the  story. 
“Readers  are  left  with  unfilled  promises  and  silent  witnesses.” 

Our  natural  inclination,  Don  argues,  is  to  try  to  “fix”  it.  Not  by  introducing 
additional  material  as  the  ancient  copyists  did  when  they  added  verses  9-20, 
but  by  interpreting  the  ending  in  such  a fashion  that  it  becomes  satisfying.  In 
a political  context  we  would  call  this  “putting  a positive  spin”  on  how  the 
story  ends.  Two  examples  of  this  are  cited.  One  is  the  interpretation  offered 
by  Robert  Tannehill  to  the  effect  that  the  Gospel  constructs  us  as  ideal 
readers.  Where  the  disciples  and  the  women  failed,  we  can  succeed.  We  can 
give  the  story  a satisfying  ending  by  speaking  where  the  women  were  silent. 
As  Tannehill  puts  it,  “The  Gospel  is  open  ended,  for  the  outcome  of  the  story 
depends  on  decisions  which  the  church,  including  the  reader,  must  still 


2DonaId  H.  Juel,  The  Gospel  of  Mark  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1999),  167-76. 
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make.”3  Similarly,  Robert  Fowler  offers  this  “spin”  on  the  ending  of  Mark, 
based  on  reader-response  criticism: 

The  women  may  never  tell  the  story  of  which  they  are  a part,  but  the 
reader  has  read  their  story  and  can  respond  to  it  in  a multitude  of  ways, 
among  them  the  option  of  telling  the  story  that  was  never  told.  The 
burden  of  response-ability  lies  wholly  on  those  of  us  standing  outside 
the  story.4 

Don  Juel  granted  such  proposals  “a  certain  attraction,”  but  found  them 
“unconvincing.”  For  what  basis  is  there  for  assuming  that  present  day  readers 
can  succeed  where  those  among  Jesus’  chosen  group  failed?  If  the  disciples 
are  afflicted  by  hardened  hearts,  unseeing  eyes  and  unhearing  ears,  what  is  to 
guarantee  that  we  will  see  and  hear  with  open  hearts?  The  truth  is  that  Mark’s 
account  of  the  empty  tomb  “says  nothing  that  awakens  confidence  in  human 
characters.”  On  the  contrary,  “It  would  seem  to  be  a final  blow  to  such 
confidence.” 

Here  Professor  Juel  invokes  the  work  of  Frank  Kermode  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  narrative  and  offers  this  summary: 

Interpretation,  he  argues,  is  the  way  we  get  satisfaction  from  what  may 
be  impenetrable  texts  and  an  ‘unfollowable  world.’  It  is  an  effort  to 
reduce  reality  to  an  understandable  algebra,  to  capture  meaning  in  a 
formula.  Kermode’s  relentless  deconstruction  of  interpretations  and  his 
exposure  of  the  desperation  with  which  people  pursue  strategies  that 
promise  to  get  hold  of  texts  arise  from  his  conviction  that  in  the  end 
our  creative  involvement  with  texts  is  a way  of  getting  temporary 
satisfaction  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  impenetrability 
of  life’s  mysteries.  Interpretations  can  be  sustained,  finally,  only  by 
cunning  and  violence.  5 

Unwilling  to  practice  either,  our  resident  Lutheran  exegete  chose  to  allow 
the  faithlessness  of  the  disciples  and  the  silence  of  the  women  to  stand — but 
not  alone. 

For  the  ending  of  Mark  contains  also  the  final  promise  of  his  Gospel: 
“There  you  will  see  him,  just  as  he  told  you.”  Of  this  text  Don  wrote 
revealingly: 

^Robert  Tannehill,  “The  Disciples  in  Mark:  The  Function  of  a Narrative  Role,”  Journal 
of  Religion  57  (1977),  404. 

4Robert  Fowler,  Let  the  Reader  Understand:  Reader  Response  Criticism  and  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1991),  250. 

Trank  Kermode,  Genesis  of  Secrecy:  On  the  Interpretation  of  Narrative  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Flarvard  University  Press,  1979),  125-45. 
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The  promise  rests  with  the  one  who  made  it  and  his  ability  to  keep  his 
word.  Is  that  one  to  be  trusted,  even  while  others  fail?  Such  a question 
presumes  that  the  Jesus  whom  the  tomb  cannot  hold,  and  the  God  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  are  realities  among  those  who  experience  the 
Gospel  on  this  side  of  the  text. 

Clearly,  at  least  to  those  of  us  privileged  to  be  close  to  him  during  this  last 
year  of  his  life,  both  Jesus  and  the  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead  were 
realities  to  Donald  Juel  and  worthy  of  his  trust. 

The  depth  of  this  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God  comes  out  in  yet 
another  piece  Don  wrote  on  this  text  entided  “A  Disquieting  Silence:  The 
Matter  of  the  Ending.”  It  appears  in  his  recently  republished  volume,  A 
Master  of  Surprise.6  Of  all  his  publications,  he  told  me  one  day  on  a visit,  this 
was  his  favorite  because  he  believed  it  represented  his  best  work. 

Essentially,  it  is  a conversation  with  Frank  Kermode  on  narrative  endings. 
What  Don  found  so  intriguing  about  Kermode  is  his  honesty,  his  willingness 
to  entertain  the  possibility  that  there  are  no  satisfying  endings — in  Mark  or 
in  life.  Like  other  existentialists,  his  argument  is  that  human  beings  tell 
stories  in  order  to  impose  some  kind  of  order  and  meaning  upon  an  otherwise 
chaotic  and  meaningless  world.  Meaning  is  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth. 
For  such  art  tells  us  more  about  ourselves  than  it  does  about  reality.  Thus  in 
his  treatment  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  Kermode  reads  the  story  through  the  lens 
provided  by  Franz  Kafka’s  parable  of  the  man  who  seeks  entrance  to  the  Law. 
He  waits  at  the  door,  but  it  never  opens.  He  converses  with  the  doorkeeper 
over  a lifetime,  but  he  is  never  allowed  admission.  As  he  dies,  he  notes  an 
immortal  radiance  streaming  from  the  door,  but  it  remains  closed.  He  asks 
the  doorkeeper  why  he  alone  has  come  to  the  door  seeking  entrance  and  is 
told  that  the  door  was  intended  only  for  him.  Yet  the  outsider  remains 
outside.  Applied  to  the  Second  Gospel,  its  enigmatic  ending  is  symptomatic 
of  a deeper  hermeneutical  problem:  There  can  be  no  ending. 

But  Don  Juel  notes  that  in  Kafka’s  parable  there  is  an  ending.  The  parable 
achieves  closure.  The  door  is  shut  forever.  The  outsider  remains  outside.  He 
compares  that  with  Mark’s  Gospel: 

As  in  Kafka’s  work,  Mark’s  narrative  generates  expectancy.  Jesus’ 
parables  speak  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  of  small  seeds  and  large  shrubs. 
Apparently  insignificant  beginnings  drive  toward  magnificent 
conclusions,  despite  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way.  Jesus  daringly  labels 

6Donald  H.  Juel,  A Master  of  Surprise:  Mark  Interpreted  (Miffiintown  PA:  Sigler  Press, 
2002),  107-21. 
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the  tribulations  that  lie  ahead  birth  pangs;  creation  groans  in 
anticipation  of  what  will  come.  He  promises  his  resurrection  and  his 
return  with  the  clouds,  when  he  will  gather  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds.  As  in  Kafka’s  parable,  there  is  also  disappointment.  The  world 
into  which  the  reader  is  invited  is  one  in  which  people  fail.  Longed  for 
resolutions  do  not  occur.  Loose  ends  are  not  tied  up.  It  is  as  Jesus  says: 
‘the  end  is  still  to  come’  (13:7). 

Mark’s  Gospel  thus  forbids  the  kind  of  closure  Kafka’s  parable  requires.  “The 
doors  in  Mark’s  Gospel  are  emphatically  open,”  Don  insists.  “Jesus  has 
promised  an  end.  That  end  is  not  yet,  but  the  story  gives  good  reasons  to 
remain  hopeful  even  in  the  face  of  disappointment"  (emphasis  mine).  There  you 
have  it — Don  Juel’s  gift  to  all  of  us  who  struggle  with  the  unsatisfying  end  of 
his  life  story.  To  trust  the  promises  of  God  is  to  “remain  hopeful  even  in  the 
face  of  disappointment.” 

As  a postscript  I think  you  should  know  that  Don  sent  a copy  of  his  essay 
to  Sir  Frank  Kermode,  explaining  in  a cover  letter  that  there  was  now  some 
urgency  and  that  he  wanted  him  to  know  how  formative  his  work  has  been  on 
Don’s  own.  This  is  in  part  the  lovely  response  he  received: 

I long  ago  abandoned  my  studies  of  Mark,  and  of  recent  scholarship  I 
know  only  what  you  yourself  cite,  but  of  course  it  is  a pleasure  to  be 
criticized  so  seriously.  I remember  at  the  time  of  writing  that  I found 
part  of  my  mind  rebelling  against  my  own  arguments,  and  in  a sense  it 
is  a relief  that  you  have  been  able  to  dismiss  all  the  more  obvious 
excuses  and  evasions,  stick  to  the  text  that  ends  at  16:8,  and  still  find  the 
door  open.  And  so  I find  myself  trapped  by  my  own  Kafkaesque 
evasions — or  by  your  knight’s  move,  the  introduction  of  all  those  other 
open  doors.  However,  I daresay  you  wouldn’t  deny  that  the  finding  of 
that  answer  was  motivated  by  what  I.  A.  Richards  used  to  call  ‘doctrinal 
adhesion’ — you  couldn’t  accept  that  aspect  of  others’  work  and  found  a 
different  answer,  prompted  by  your  faith. 

If  that  is  in  fact  the  case,  let  us  all  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  life  and  witness 
of  Donald  Juel  who  was  motivated  by  a “doctrinal  adhesion”  prompted  by 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  God  who  is  the  Master  of  Surprise  and  trust- 
worthy in  spite  of  interim  disappointments. 


We  are  the  Lord’s 

by  Patrick  D.  Miller 

OT  Lesson:  Psalm  139:1-18 
NT  Lesson:  Romans  14:5-9 


Patrick  D.  Miller , Charles  T.  Haley  Pro- 
fessor Old  Testament  Theology,  preached 
this  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Professor 
Donald  H.  fuel  in  Nassau  Presbyterian 
Church  on  March  1,  2003.  A former 
President  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Professor  Miller  is  the  author  of 
many  books,  including  They  Cried  to  the 
Lord:  The  Form  and  Theology  of  Bib- 
lical Prayer  (1994)  and  Israelite  Reli- 
gion and  Biblical  theology  (2000). 


IN  one  of  his  last  essays,  entitled  “Christian  Hope  and  the  Denial  of 
Death,”  Don  Juel  argued,  with  his  usual  vigor,  that  “the  real  barrier  to 
the  birth  of  Christian  hope  is  not  the  idea  of  resurrection  but  the  denial  of 
death.”  In  these  last  weeks,  he  came  to  know  personally  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  New  Testament.  Now  he  has  forced  us  to  take  his  point  with 
ultimate  seriousness. 

It  is  just  such  a mixture  of  candor  and  hope  that  erupts  from  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  midst  of  his  trying  to  deal  with  what  someone  has  described  as  a 
family  feud  over  church  supper  menus.  In  the  midst  of  fussing  with  the 
Romans  over  their  eating  habits,  he  says  these  words: 

We  do  not  live  to  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  die  to  ourselves.  If  we  live, 
we  live  to  the  Lord,  and  if  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord;  so  then,  whether 
we  live  or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.  For  to  this  end  Christ 
died  and  lived  again,  so  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the 
living. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  his  point,  reinforced  so  many  times  in  such  a short 
space:  We  are  the  Lord’s.  That  is  the  bottom  line.  But  what  does  it  mean  that 
we  are  the  Lord’s?  I take  it  that  means  several  things.  Clearly  from  the 
discussion  that  precedes,  it  means  that  all  our  practices,  however  different 
they  may  be,  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian,  chanting  or  speaking,  observance  or 
non-observance,  receiving  the  elements  or  coming  to  the  table,  all  of  our 
practices  are  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  that  is  what  matters. 

But  it  is  clear  from  the  way  this  Scripture  breaks  out  of  the  realm  of 
practice  to  a larger  reality,  that  there  is  something  more  basic  in  the  decla- 
ration that  we  are  the  Lord’s.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  this  claim 
challenges  the  most  fundamental  understanding  of  our  humanness.  For  we 
assume  the  great  divide  every  human  being  faces  is  that  between  life  and 
death.  All  other  distinctions  are  subordinate  to  that. 
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According  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  at  one  crucial  point,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  life  and  death.  Living  or  dying,  living  and  dying,  we 
belong  to  the  Lord;  there  is  no  difference  about  that  whatever  our  state. 
There  really  is  something  deeper  than  our  life  and  death  that  undergirds  both 
and  transcends  both.  We  are  the  Lord’s.  Earlier,  Paul  makes  the  same  point 
when  he  says  that  neither  death  nor  life  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  seal  on  that  claim  is  the  knowledge  that,  as  our  text  puts 
it,  Christ  died  and  lived  again. 

Psalm  139  also  speaks  of  this  conviction  that  we  are  the  Lord’s,  and  in  mo 
ways.  First  is  in  the  realization  of  the  inescapability  of  God,  that  there  is  no 
experience,  nothing  we  can  do,  nothing  we  can  attempt,  no  place  we  can  go 
that  can  take  us  away  from  the  presence  of  God.  Like  the  poet  pursued  by  the 
hound  of  heaven,  wherever  we  go,  we  are  pursued  by  the  One  whom  we  call 
Lord.  The  Psalmist  knows  that  is  not  always  a pleasant  reality.  Sometimes  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  lies  heavy  upon  us.  Finally,  however,  it  is  what  we  count  on, 
to  be  held  fast  and  led  by  the  Lord’s  hand  into  whatever  lies  before  us. 

And  so  the  psalmist  draws  a picture  of  God  knitting  us  and  weaving  us  into 
being  long  before  our  birth,  long  before  there  was  any  idea  of  our  being. 
When  we  read  this  psalm  together  one  day,  Don  said  to  Lynda,  “Tell  him 
about  Limburg’s  sermon.”  And  so  Lynda  told  of  a baptismal  sermon 
preached  by  their  good  friend  Jim  Limburg,  in  which  he  compared  the 
psalmist’s  image  to  the  knitting  of  a Norwegian  sweater,  which  I take  it  is  a 
very  complicated  creative  enterprise.  (I  assume  the  sermon  was  preached  in 
Minnesota  and  not  in  South  Carolina  and  that  the  congregation  understood 
the  point.)  And  then  Jim  said,  “If  it  is  complicated  to  knit  a Norwegian 
sweater,  how  much  more  complicated  must  it  be  to  knit  a Norwegian!” 

However  complicated  it  may  be,  each  of  us  has  been  knit  and  woven  into 
our  being  by  the  creative  and  loving  power  of  God.  Before  our  life,  we  were 
known  to  God;  our  days  written  in  God’s  book  before  there  was  a single  one 
of  them.  Each  of  us  has  been  known,  created,  seen  by  God  before  we  were 
even  conceived.  There  is  no  way  we  can  lay  that  out  in  any  scientific  or  literal 
picture.  Only  the  heart  that  belongs  to  God  can  know  it  is  true. 

The  psalmist  then  says  these  words  that  let  us  know  our  whither  is  as 
known  and  as  secure  as  our  whence,  that  we  are  the  Lord’s  after  as  well  as 
before. 

How  weighty  to  me  are  your  thoughts,  O God! 

How  vast  is  the  sum  of  them! 

I try  to  count  them — they  are  more  than  the  sand; 

I come  to  the  end — I am  still  with  you. 
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In  these  words,  the  psalmist  gives  voice  to  the  Christian  confidence  that  the 
one  who  has  said  from  the  beginning:  “I  am  with  you  always,”  says  also  to  us 
at  the  end:  “You  are  always  with  me.”  What  matters  in  all  this — and  I believe 
it  to  be  true  with  all  my  heart — is  the  Christian  conviction,  confirmed  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  are  forever  kept  in  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God.  That  was  true  before  we  were  born;  that  will  be  true  after  we  have 
died  and  our  bodies  have  disappeared.  Who  and  what  we  are  still  lives  with 
God  and  is  kept  by  God.  And  God  will  complete  the  work  begun  in  us. 
Elsewhere  the  Psalmist  puts  it — and  I know  this  word  primarily  because  my 
mother  repeated  it  every  day  during  the  twenty  years  she  lived  after  my 
father’s  death:  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the  death  of  his  saints.” 

Christians  are  often  reluctant  to  say  much  about  heaven.  Maybe  because 
any  speaking  of  heaven  runs  too  easily  and  quickly  into  images  of  pearly  gates 
and  streets  of  gold.  Don  would  say  heaven  is  more  about  an  open  door  that 
no  one  can  shut.  I would  lift  up  three  things  about  heaven  that  resound  from 
the  Scriptures: 

One  is  that  the  Christian  hope  of  heaven  is  the  conviction  that  our  final 
destiny  is  in  God's  care — and  that  really  is  all  we  need  to  know. 

A second  is  that  heaven  is  already  present  to  us  in  that  cloud  of  witnesses 
that  surrounds  us  this  day  and  always.  All  those  who  have  gone  before 
encompass  and  keep  us  and  bear  witness  to  us  beyond  their  life.  And  whatever 
we  have  known  of  loving  relationships  is  not  lost.  How  we  shall  experience 
that  relationship  beyond  our  death,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  belongs  to 
whatever  future  with  God  we  have. 

And  the  final  thing  to  remember  about  heaven  is  this.  I do  not  know  what 
heaven  looks  like,  but  I know  what  it  sounds  like.  Heaven  is  where  there  is 
— everywhere  and  nothing  but — the  joy  of  music  and  singing.  When  the  Psalter 
comes  to  an  end  in  Psalm  1 50  with  the  call  of  everything  and  every  one  to  the 
praise  of  God,  every  instrument  to  play  and  every  voice  to  sing  Hallelujah!  it 
gives  us  a true  foretaste  of  heaven  and  the  communion  of  saints — who  are 
surely  clothed  in  choir  robes.  Even  at  the  end — especially  at  the  end! — we  are 
still  with  the  Lord,  held  forever  by  the  everlasting  arms,  standing  in  that  great 
chorus  of  witnesses  that  sings  unendingly — and  always  in  parts! — “Hallelu- 
jah, the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigns!”  And  the  “Amens”  go  on  forever. 

I cannot  prove  this,  of  course,  but  I do  not  believe  that  we  are  misled  by  the 
gospel  and  the  church’s  experience.  Christian  hope  is  not  desperate.  It  is 
trusting  and  reliable,  which  means  that  we  can  take  what  comes  in  this  world 
knowing  that  the  God  who  is  with  us  now  will  keep  us  forever  and  make  our 
lives  full. 
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One  final  word.  Toward  the  end  of  his  essay  on  Christian  hope,  Don  Juel 
quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  over  the  bread — “Take,  this  is  my  body,” — and 
wine — “This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  poured  out  for  many” — at  the  table 
with  his  disciples,  and  particularly  Jesus’  words,  “Truly,  I tell  you,  I will  never 
again  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I drink  it  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  Then  Don  says  this:  “The  claim  that  God  refuses  to  accept 
death  as  the  final  word  is  made  in  light  of  a history  of  divine  activity  centered 
in  God’s  raising  the  crucified  Jesus  from  the  dead.  Crucial  is  how  that  reality 
becomes  effective  through  the  medium  of  human  systems  of  signs  that 
address  particular  people  in  their  particular  settings.”  (I  take  it  he  spoke 
proleptically  at  that  point  and  meant  this  family  at  this  time,  this  community, 
these  friends.)  “In  the  worship  of  the  church,”  Don  goes  on  to  say,  “where  the 
risen  Christ  is  present  in  the  spoken  word  and  in  the  sacraments,  generations 
of  Christians  have  testified  that  God  gives  birth  to  hope  against  hope.” 

So  now  at  this  moment,  gathered  around  the  Lord’s  table,  we  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  his  words,  testifying  to  one  another  and  to  the  world,  in 
company  with  all  those  who  have  gone  before  and  are  gathered  with  us  even 
now  at  the  table,  that  the  promises  of  God  are  sure  and  can  be  trusted: 
Whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s. 


Freda  A.  Gardner,  Thomas  W.  Synnott 
Professor  of  Christian  Education  Emerita, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion Emerita,  and  a former  Moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  deliv- 
ered this  Women  in  Church  and  Ministry 
lecture  on  March  7,  2002  in  Miller 
Chapel.  She  is  the  author  of  Active  Par- 
enting in  the  Faith  Community:  a Bib- 
lical and  Theological  Guide  (1986)  and 
coauthor  of  Living  Alone  (199']). 

OF  COURSE  it  is  a great  honor  to  be  here  this  evening  even  if  I do  feel  like 
I’m  standing  on  the  prow  of  the  Titanic.  Well,  I’ll  try  to  forget  that, 
though  I do  remember  what  happened  to  the  Titanic.  Am  I glad  to  be  here? 
Absolutely.  Could  I be  any  more  glad?  Oh  yes,  and  I will  be  in  about  an  hour. 
I am,  however,  grateful  for  the  trip  I’ve  had  in  getting  ready  for  this  because 
to  get  to  the  present  I had  to  go  to  the  past  and,  at  my  age  especially,  that  was 
a gift.  I am  truly  honored  to  be  the  2002  Women  in  Church  and  Ministry 
lecturer  and  grateful  for  the  invitation  and  to  you  for  coming  here  this 
evening. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  WICAM  junkies  let  me  say  up  front  that  this  will 
not  be  like  any  WICAM  lecture  you  have  attended  before.  No  big  surprise  to 
many.  I couldn’t  do  what  the  sisters  before  have  done  for  the  enrichment  of 
all  of  us.  When  I finally  found  my  voice,  I did  what  it  allowed  me  to  do,  my 
way,  and  that  is  how  I am  doing  this  so-called  lecture.  I don’t  have  a theory 
to  expound  explicitly  or  a single  discipline  to  open  up  to  you.  I have  a life  that 
has  been  shaped  in  particular  ways  which  I offer  to  you  wrapped  up  in 
memories  and  truths  for  me  and  . . . about  my  life,  you  could  call  it  fate  or 
circumstance;  I call  it  God’s  leading.  You  will  have  to  find  what  it  says  about 
how  women  come  to  speak.  You  probably  know  that  this  is  Women’s  History 
Month  and  that’s  what  you’re  going  to  get:  history — or  as  some  would  want 
to  describe  it — herstory. 

We  had  done  some  things,  we  women  at  PTS,  and  now  we  were  asking 
ourselves  what  we  might  do  to  draw  attention  to  the  women  here  and  in 
churches  and  other  places  who  were  in  ministry.  As  I recall,  this  was  the  year 
that  Dr.  Donald  Capps  must  have  drawn  the  short  straw  and  was  the  token 
man  on  the  Women  in  Church  and  Ministry  committee.  My  memory  says 
that  it  was  Don  Capps  who  introduced  the  idea  of  having  a lectureship.  The 
rest  of  us  pounced  on  the  idea  and  suggestions  about  how  to  realize  this  flew 
around  the  room.  We  entertained  the  thought  that  we  could  be  in  touch  with 
alums  to  see  if  they  could  help  us  make  it  happen  but  soon  realized  that  this 
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was  not  appropriate.  I went  to  talk  with  President  Gillespie  who  agreed  to 
make  such  a lectureship  possible.  Little  did  I know  on  that  day  that  one  day, 
this  one,  I would  be  the  WICAM  lecturer.  I don’t  know  how  you  deal  with 
matters  that  challenge  you  but  I often  do  stupid  things  and  dealing  with  this 
was  no  exception.  I asked  for  a list  of  WICAM  lecturers — self-inflicted 
punishment.  The  list  made  real  what  before  was  only  a memory  of  some  of 
the  lecturers.  I knew  Phyllis  Trible  was  the  first.  Kathie  Sakenfeld  and  I and 
maybe  someone  else  were  asked  to  be  a panel  of  respondents  to  Phyllis’ 
lecture.  That  was  as  close  as  I ever  wanted  to  get.  That  was  in  the  1989-1990 
academic  year  and  her  title  was  “The  Pilgrim  Bible  on  a Feminist  Journey.” 

Listen  to  the  roll  call  beginning  with  the  next  year:  Rita  Nakashima  Brock, 
Beverly  Harrison,  Katie  Canon,  Margaret  Miles,  Carter  Heyward,  Elizabeth 
Schussler  Fiorenza,  Renita  Weems,  Arm  Belford  Ulanov,  Ada  Maria  Isasi- 
Diaz,  Bernice  Johnson  Reagon,  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson.  In  case  you  weren’t 
counting,  this  is  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  WICAM  lectures.  But  who’s 
bothered  by  numbers?  No  one  in  their  right  mind  would  ask  of  any  of  those 
women:  Who  Says  You  May  Speak?  I realized  that  when  they  came,  each  one 
may  have  known  one  or  two  or  maybe  even  five  people  attending  her  lecture. 
That  is  not  the  case  this  evening.  A lot  of  you  I know  and  you  know  a lot 
about  me.  I feel  like  I’ve  told  “my  story”  so  often  that  some  of  you  may  begin 
to  count  it  among  family  lore.  I briefly  considered  making  up  a new  story  but 
I wasn’t  sure  I wanted  to  expose  my  fantasies  to  this  gathering. 

I came  to  the  Seminary  in  1961.  I’m  fully  aware  that  some  of  you  have 
mothers  born  in  the  decade  just  prior  to  that  date.  When  I came,  I was,  in 
fact,  the  only  woman  on  the  faculty.  Not  the  first,  there  had  been  Christian 
Education  women  before  and  each  had  stayed  about  three  years.  I stayed 
longer.  I had  been  relatively  articulate  in  high  school  and  college  but  lost  a 
good  bit  of  confidence  when  I decided  that  Christian  Education  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do  and  went  off  to  a school  that  is  now  known  as  Union/PSCE  but 
then  was  called  The  Assembly’s  School  for  Lay  Workers,  a school  that  I had 
never  heard  of  until  I met  another  counselor  at  a Presbyterian  youth  camp 
and  she  told  me  about  it.  After  bearing  up  under  a year  of  “chicken”  jokes 
spawned  by  the  unfortunate  name,  the  school’s  name  was  changed  to  the 
Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education.  One  of  two  Yankees  in  the 
student  body,  I was  woefully  ignorant  of  what  all  those  good  southern 
Presbyterians  knew  about  the  Bible  and  theology  and  so  I stuttered  and 
blushed  my  way  to  a degree  and  then  to  a position  as  a Director  of  Christian 
Education  where  I began  to  find  my  voice  again.  On  arrival  at  Princeton, 
everyone  on  the  faculty  fell  into  several  categories:  people  whose  books  I had 
studied  and  was  therefore  in  awe  of,  people  (men  people  of  course)  who 
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taught  courses  the  titles  of  which  were  so  esoteric  as  to  render  me  speechless, 
men  whose  native  tongues  were  not  English  and,  courtly  as  they  were,  I could 
hardly  understand  anything  they  said.  The  faculty  met  then  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Library  which  had/has  two  levels.  At  the  very  first  meeting 
(which  was  a reconvened  meeting  abruptly  suspended  due  to  an  impending 
hurricane  at  the  shore  where  we  were  having  a retreat ...  a retreat,  by  the 
way,  to  which  I was  invited  via  the  same  letter  that  went  to  all  the  faculty  and 
asked  of  me  the  name  of  the  faculty  member  with  whom  I would  like  to 
room) ...  as  I entered  the  Board  Room  an  irrepressible  Scot,  by  name 
Norman  Victor  Hope,  motioned  me  to  a seat  next  to  his  on  the  upper  tier. 
Only  after  everyone  was  seated  did  I realize  that  that  level  was  for  senior 
professors  and  the  instructors  and  assistant  professors  were  to  “go  down 
lower.” 

In  those  days  M.Div.  middlers  had  to  take  a Christian  Education  course.  I 
had  one  section,  all  men  of  course,  who  were  not  happy  about  that  require- 
ment, nor,  I’m  sure,  about  me.  They  were  all  bad.  One  day  one  of  the  more 
talkative  ones  referred  to  the  “stitch  and  bitch  club,”  his  name  for  the 
Women’s  Association.  I remember  turning  to  the  chalkboard,  back  to  the 
class,  and  thinking,  I can  either  burst  into  tears  or  I can  face  him.  I think  every 
one  of  those  men  in  subsequent  years  took  me  out  to  dinner  to  apologize  for 
the  geeks  they  were  that  year.  I found  a voice  in  that  setting  in  self-defense. 
For  about  eight  years,  I never  opened  my  mouth  at  a faculty  meeting.  One 
day,  like  a voice  from  heaven,  it  came  to  me  that  every  utterance  from  my 
colleagues  did  not  come  from  Sinai,  that  some  said  the  same  thing  about  any 
matter  that  came  up,  that  many  of  them  made  “fools”  of  themselves  with 
some  frequency.  Whether  at  the  end  of  that  meeting  or  another  soon 
afterward  in  which  there  had  been  much  discussion,  President  McCord  and 
I reached  the  exit  at  the  same  time  and  he  put  an  arm  around  my  shoulders 
and  said  something  on  the  order  of  “It’s  so  nice  to  have  a lady  in  our  midst.” 
By  now,  in  the  lexicon  of  an  emerging  feminism,  CLICK  was  the  signal  when 
a woman  got  what  she’d  been  content  to  ignore  before.  My  click  translated 
into  “as  long  as  you  keep  quiet  it’s  good  to  have  you  here.”  I wish  I could  say 
that  I immediately  became  articulate  and  eager  to  express  myself  verbally  on 
every  occasion  but  that  was  not  the  case.  I did  however  begin  the  hard  work 
of  transformation,  partly  to  my  former  self  and  partly  to  a new  self,  claiming 
my  right  to  speak  even  when  I would  probably  not  be  heard.  I remember  that 
it  was  near  that  time  when  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  woman  Ph.D. 
candidates  who  was  from  the  Bahamas  had  her  oral  examination  in  the 
Practical  Department  and  when  she  was  excused  and  we  began  to  discuss  her 
performance,  die  considered  opinion  of  my  male  colleagues  was  that  they 
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couldn’t  understand  what  she  was  talking  about.  And  I had  no  idea  what  their 
problem  was;  I’d  thought  she’d  done  just  fine.  So,  I concluded  that  for  the 
most  part  they  didn’t  drop  pearls  every  time  their  mouths  were  opened  and 
further,  they  couldn’t  hear.  What’s  to  be  afraid  of?  But  coming  to  these 
rather  gross  conclusions  was  only  a nod  in  the  direction  of  finding  a voice. 

There  were  so  many  other  events  that  undercut  every  small  step  toward 
that  goal.  Like  the  first  time  the  faculty1  gathered  for  Wednesday  lunch  in  the 
small  dining  room,  all  of  us  standing  at  our  places  around  one  long  table,  and 
the  President  saying,  “Professor  Gardner  will  you  return  thanks?”  Unlike 
anyone  else  in  the  room  I had  brought  a purse  (that’s  what  we  called  them 
then)  into  the  room  and  set  it  on  the  floor  between  my  chair  and  the  one  next 
to  me.  When  Dr.  McCord  invited  me  to  pray  I was  startled  and  took  an 
involuntary  step  to  the  right  and  put  my  foot  into  the  top  of  my  bag.  What’s 
a person  to  do?  I know  what  I’d  do  now  but  then  was  a different  matter.  God 
only  knows  what  words  I spoke.  Or  the  first  dinner  party  invitation  to 
Springdale  where  I was  not  only  the  only  woman  faculty  person  but  also  the 
only  single  person  at  the  very  long  table.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the 
President  stood  up  and  invited  the  faculty  to  join  him  in  the  study  for  cigars. 
Another  “what  to  do?”  I stayed  with  the  women  and  Mrs.  McCord  tried 
valiantly  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so  to  turn  the  conversation  from  pediatri- 
cians and  pre-schools  by  asking  brightly,  “And  Professor  Gardner  what  did 
you  do  this  summer?” 

And  then,  by  what  was  surely  an  act  of  a merciful  and  wise  God,  in  answer 
to  the  President’s  request  of  Harvard  to  send  him  the  names  of  the  two  top 
scholars  in  Old  Testament,  finishing  their  degrees  that  year,  there  came 
Katherine  Doob  Sakenfeld.  At  the  beginning  she  could  have  had  two  heads 
and  spoken  one  of  those  esoteric  Biblical  languages  and  I wouldn’t  have 
cared.  But  that  she  turned  out  to  be  who  she  is  was  a mitzvah  not  to  be 
believed.  The  first  time  I saw  her  walk  into  a faculty  meeting  I felt  twenty-five 
pounds  lighter  and  fifty  percent  smarter.  I was  neither  but  didn’t  care.  She 
gave  me  a right  to  speak,  a right  to  say  how  I saw  things,  a right  to  voice  a 
different  perspective.  And  she  had  me.  And  so  it’s  been  for  thirty-one  years. 

Back  at  the  beginning  all  the  women  students  lived  in  Tennent  Hall.  I 
don’t  think  that  any  of  them  were  married  although  at  least  one  had  been 
divorced.  My  apartment  was  at  one  end  of  Tennent,  located  just  above  the 
garbage  room  which  made  it  easy  to  give  directions  to  any  guests.  I was  only 
about  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  most  of  the  women  students  and  they 
were  my  community.  Fortunately  I had  had  four  years  of  teaching  and  four 
years  of  being  a Christian  educator  so  I knew  something  about  boundaries 
but  five  of  these  students  became  my  good  friends  and  are  to  this  day.  They 
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came  to  my  apartment  to  watch  Ben  Casey  on  TV  (don’t  ask,  he  was  a doctor 
and  not  a seminarian  or  a minister  and  we  thought  he  was  so  great).  Except 
for  the  night  before  these  women  would  graduate  we  lived  and  played  in  ways 
reasonably  appropriate  to  our  roles.  That  night  we  did,  however,  put  on  our 
academic  robes  and  went  to  the  Battlefield  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  me 
reminding  them  all  the  time  that  we  needed  to  be  far  out  in  the  field  lest  a 
trustee  go  by  and  see  me  in  such  an  activity.  I needn’t  have  worried,  none  of 
the  trustees  would  have  recognized  me.  In  those  early  years  we  had  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  women  students.  They  felt  so  badgered  by  their  male 
colleagues  who  berated  them  constantly  about  why  they,  the  women,  thought 
they  should  be  there.  A day-long  retreat  focused  on  how  to  be  a woman 
student  and  like  it  more.  We  talked  about  or  were  talked  to  about  putting  our 
best  faces  forward,  about  speaking  with  poise,  grace,  and  conviction,  about 
the  “tender  male  egos”  of  the  men  students.  It  was  much  later  that  I realized 
that  we  never  spoke  of  faculty  or  administration  males  or  pastors,  all  of  whom 
were  men.  And  we  thought  we  were  so  avant-garde!!!  The  women  at  the 
retreat  never  knew  a precept  in  which  they  were  not  the  only  woman  present. 
And  this  retreat  was  supposed  to  help. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  there  was  only  an  occasional  woman  seminarian 
who  had  ever  seen  or  heard  a woman  pastor.  Most  came  with  the  backing  of 
very  few  people:  parents,  if  they  were  lucky;  a pastor  enlightened  far  beyond 
his  peers;  a college  professor  who  recognized  gifts  and  listened  to  dreams  and 
convictions.  Many  came  with  fears  that  they  were  way  out  of  line,  others 
convicted  and  armed  against  all  comers.  By  then  the  women  faculty  were 
aware  that  they  had  to  be  the  ones  to  encourage  and  support  and  speak  out 
for  these  women.  There  had  been  women  before  who  had  braved  real 
discrimination,  but  now  there  was  a growing  body,  posing  new  threats  and 
new  considerations. 

In  preparation  for  this  evening  I sent  out  an  invitation  to  a number  of 
women,  mostly  PTS  graduates  but  other  lay  and  clergy  women  also,  asking 
if  they  would  mind  sharing  with  me  how  they  found  their  voices.  Some 
graduated  before  I came  to  Princeton  and  others  over  the  several  decades  I 
was  here.  Some  have  stayed  in  church  occupations  and  others  have  found 
other  venues  but  all  knew  themselves  to  be  called  to  what  they  were  or  are 
doing.  Many  of  them  were  nice  enough  to  say  that  it  had  been  a good  thing 
to  think  that  question  through  at  this  time  in  their  lives. 

I want  to  rehearse  some  of  the  history  that  was  the  backdrop  for  their  lives. 
I apologize  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  Presbyterians  but  I do  believe  that 
you  will  hear  parallels  to  the  history  of  your  own  church  in  what  I’m  saying. 
Many  of  us  who  are  older  women  mark  the  beginning  of  our  enlightenment 
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with  Betty  Friedan’s  book,  The  Feminine  Mystique , published  in  1963.  But  the 
enlightenment  was,  for  many  of  us,  a private  matter.  We  read  but  to  speak  of 
it  aloud  to  others  was  to  risk  too  much.  Fortunately  there  were  others  who 
began  probing  from  their  disciplines  and  perspectives  and  began  to  act  out  in 
public  what  they  were  describing  in  their  theories.  I remember  well  the  visit 
to  this  campus  of  Robin  Morgan,  an  outspoken  feminist  before  we  were  even 
aware  of  the  term.  I hope  I had  a hand  in  bringing  her  here  but  I can’t 
remember.  I can  still  see  her  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  stage  in  the  Campus 
Center  Auditorium  and  refusing  to  answer  any  questions  from  men  in  the 
time  following  her  speech.  That  was  bold  of  her  and  rather  scary  for  some  of 
us.  I remember  too  the  visit  to  the  campus  of  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  northern  Presbyterian  Church  as  it  was 
generally  called.  Lois  Stair,  elected  in  1971.  Before  I tell  you  of  her  visit  to 
PTS,  listen  to  this  account  of  one  of  the  moments  of  that  Assembly.  It  is 
taken  from  Elizabeth  Howell  Verdesi’s  book,  In  But  Still  Out. 

Poised  and  petite,  modishly  dressed,  with  silvery  hair,  she  stood  in 
dignity  before  the  Assembly.  The  place  was  the  Community  War 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Rochester,  NY;  the  date,  May  25,  1971.  The 
first  woman  Moderator  of  the  Lhiited  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  USA 
said,  firmly  but  warmly,  “Defeat  is  bitter  enough  without  having  it 
applauded  and  laughed  at.”  Her  gentle  reprimand  was  directed  toward 
749  commissioners  (ruling  elders  and  ministers)  convened  for  the  183rd 
annual  meeting  of  the  denomination.  They  had  just  clapped  and  tittered 
over  the  defeat  of  the  motion  that  came  at  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Women.  Mrs.  Lois  Stair  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin  had  been  elected  a few  days  before  by  a mere  majority  of 
twelve  votes.  She  stepped  to  the  podium  to  make  that  statement  and 
resume  presiding,  the  presider  during  the  action  having  been  the  Vice- 
Moderator,  her  closest  opponent  in  the  election.  The  Standing 
Committee  to  study  the  status  and  role  of  women  in  the  church  had 
concluded  their  report.  A man  and  a woman,  both  members  of  the 
Committee,  asked  permission  to  read  “A  Confession,”  signed  by  sixty- 
nine  men  and  women.  It  was  a listing  of  the  ways  in  which  men  has 
abused  their  power  over  women  and  a summary  of  how  women  had 
failed  to  fulfill  their  potential  as  human  beings.  The  reading  ended  with 
a motion  that  the  self-accusing  signers  be  referred  to  the  Permanent 
Judicial  Commission  for  censure.  People  were  stunned,  disbelieving.  Put 
to  a motion,  it  was  quickly  voted  down.  In  their  embarrassment  and 
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relief,  many  commissioners  laughed  and  applauded.  It  was  then  that 
Lois  Stair  made  her  statement.  Herself  a member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Women,  out  of  which  had  come  the  Confession,  she  knew  how  deeply 
the  confessors  felt  about  what  they  had  written.  She  remembered  too 
the  snickering  and  the  nudges  among  the  male  commissioners  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  spotted  a large  group  of  women  in  the  gallery. 
There  were  about  sixty  women — many  ordained  ministers,  commis- 
sioned church  workers  and  Christian  educators — members  of  the 
Women’s  Caucus  there  for  a meeting.  For  them  it  was  a moment  of 
revelation  in  which  the  church  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  women 
had  been  quintessentially  demonstrated. 

Lois  came  to  PTS,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  Moderators,  and  was 
speaking  at  a dinner  in  the  Seminary  dining  room.  I reacted  to  every  word 
and  gesture — I wanted  so  much  for  her  to  do  well.  When  her  speech  and  the 
dinner  concluded,  several  women  students  who  had  been  waiting  table  came 
over  to  me  and  confronted  my  nervousness.  And  they,  my  teachers  for  the 
moment,  said,  “but  Freda,  she’s  a human  being  just  like  all  the  men  and  has 
a right  to  her  way,  to  having  strengths  and  weaknesses.”  I knew  that  in  my 
head  and  maybe  in  my  heart  but  it  didn’t  keep  me  from  wanting  so  much  for 
her  to  be  seen  as  really  good.  My  teachers  for  that  moment  and  many  others 
and  certainly  not  me  had  no  clue  then  that  almost  thirty  years  later  I would 
have  to  do  what  Lois  Stair  did  and  I was  able  to  do  it  largely  because  of  that 
teaching  of  those  students  so  many  years  before.  Verdesi’s  book  gives  so 
much  history  of  women  in  the  church  that  Presbyterian  women  at  least  ought 
to  consider  it  required  reading.  In  1930  women  were  ordained  as  elders  and 
in  1931  there  were  five  women  commissioners  to  General  Assembly.  This 
was  followed  by  decades  of  women  in  the  minority  and  years  of  attempts  to 
gain  recognition.  Prior  to  the  1920s  die  focus  of  women’s  calling  to  service 
in  the  church  was  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Restructuring  of  the  de- 
nomination absorbed  that  into  another  entity  and  it  closed  in  1923.  After 
long  years  of  heated  debate,  in  1956,  by  a vote  205  to  35,  a new  sentence  was 
written  into  the  Form  of  Government.  It  read:  Both  men  and  women  may  be 
called  to  this  office.  At  last,  ordination  to  Word  and  Sacrament.  In  the  Fall 
of  that  year,  Margaret  Towner,  a former  medical  photographer  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  became  the  first  woman  minister  of  the  Gospel.  She  had  done  her 
M.Div.  at  Union  in  New  York  in  order  to  be  a good  Christian  educator. 
Christian  education  opened  for  women  with  particular  gifts  a way  to  serve  in 
the  church  and  their  numbers  grew  from  1925  through  the  fifdes  and  beyond. 
They  were  clearly  second  class  and  received  with  condescension  by  ordained 
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clergy.  They  were  so  caught  up  in  gaining  recognition  for  their  role  that  they 
did  not  take  up  the  call  to  women’s  rights.  Christian  educators  to  this  day 
struggle  for  that  recognition  and  the  women  among  them,  even  those  who 
have  achieved  the  denomination’s  highest  designation  of  preparation  and 
competence,  are  only  beginning  to  taste  the  reward  of  just  compensation  and 
a voice  in  decision-making. 

In  all  denominations,  Presbyterian  and  other  Christian,  another  reminder 
is  that  there  were  many  women  in  ministry  and  some  ministering  through  the 
church  long  before  any  denomination  recognized  their  ministries  for  what 
they  were.  Women  spearheaded  missionary  endeavors  from  the  beginning 
and  not  only  advocated  for  them  but  led  them  and  financed  them.  Women 
who  would  never  have  called  their  life’s  passions  “ministry”  were  speaking 
out  and  speaking  up  all  over  our  nation’s  frontiers.  A visit  to  the  Women’s 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Seneca  Falls,  NY,  could  qualify  as  a religious  pilgrimage.  It 
is  humbling  for  those  of  us  in  this  century  and  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
to  realize  that  our  bold  protests  and  marches  and  writings  came  after  several 
centuries  of  lone  women  and  women  who  drew  others  to  them  who  defied 
the  “way  things  were”  in  medicine  and  law,  in  human  rights,  family  matters, 
social  action  and  justice  issues.  Long  before  I found  a voice  to  speak  at  a 
faculty  meeting  or  a session  meeting,  women  were  both  speaking  against 
prevailing  practices  and  for  a vision  that  took  God’s  creation  of  humankind 
and  God’s  vision  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  far  more  seriously  than 
many  of  the  male  authorities  whose  voices  were  shaping  the  culture  and  the 
church. 

The  women  who  shared  their  “coming  to  voice”  stories  with  me  prompted 
me  to  remember  too.  To  remember  the  small  fought-for  awareness  that 
became  ground  for  conviction,  the  people  who  never  got  credit  for  their 
clearer  understanding  that  a voice  of  one’s  own  is  not  the  goal  but  the  means 
for  helping  others  to  find  their  own  voices.  To  remember  that  finding  one’s 
voice  meant  giving  up  long  held  fears  and  ideas  of  what  was  good  and  right 
and  essential.  It  has  been  said  that  women  spoke  to  each  other,  to  God  and 
to  structures,  meaning,  I think,  before  they  learned  that  it  was  important  also 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

I said  a few  minutes  ago  that  speaking  aloud  what  Betty  Friedan  and  others 
who  joined  her  in  rousing  women  to  their  situation  was  for  many  a risk.  I 
remember  driving  five  women  students  to  one  of  the  first  gatherings  of 
women  seminarians,  a conference  at  Union  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Mary  Daly  spoke  and  did  what  seemed  outrageous,  deliciously  scary.  We 
experimented  with  inclusive  language,  daring  for  the  first  time  to  speak  of 
God  as  She,  cautiously,  and  raised  our  fists  at  the  indignities  we  all  had 
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experienced.  On  the  way  home  there  were  tornado  warnings  on  the  radio  and 
a soaking  downpour.  We  decided  to  take  refuge  in  a diner  which,  when  we 
looked  around,  was  full  of  plaques  and  placemats  with  mottos  all  delivering 
the  worst  of  God’s  promises  to  recalcitrant  and  sinful  children.  We  were  sure 
we  had  overstepped — gone  too  far — and  then  we  found  out  it  was  a Christian 
Truckers  road  stop! 

I remember,  before  my  encounter  with  Lois  Stair,  an  organizing  meeting 
of  Christian  Education  professors  held  in  the  living  room  of  Adams  House. 
The  men  whose  books  I had  studied  were  there  and  so  was  one  other  woman 
and  me.  She  was  Nelle  Morton  from  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  She  had 
beautiful  white  hair  and  a perky  black  velvet  bow  on  top  of  her  curls  and  a 
beautiful  southern  accent.  She  was  considerably  older  than  I was  and  neither 
of  us  had  spoken  very  much.  And  then  she  entered  the  discussion  by  saying, 
“This  mornin’  at  the  beauty  parlor  I was  reading  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
. . . , what  else  she  said  that  she  thought  tied  into  the  scholarly  discussion  I do 
not  know.  I was  too  busy  shriveling  up  in  embarrassment.  Nelle  was  so  far 
ahead  of  me.  Eventually  I caught  up  and  was  her  partner  in  the  first  class  on 
feminism  at  Drew.  So  feminine  and  such  a feminist. 

I remember  that  finally,  after  months  of  bringing  up  the  question  as  to  why 
the  ordained  women  elders  at  the  Seminary  were  never  asked  to  serve 
communion  in  the  chapel,  the  keeper  of  the  chapel  keys  was  persuaded  to 
change  the  policy.  I was  asked  to  serve  and  arrived  at  the  chapel  on  the  given 
day  to  be  met  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  told  that  I was  not  needed.  The 
answer  to  my  “why?”  was  that  “the  other  woman  can’t  make  it  today.”  My 
response  was  “and  are  you  afraid  that  the  chapel  will  tip  over  if  I’m  on  one 
side  and  there’s  no  woman  to  balance  me  on  the  other?” 

A vivid  memory:  Commencement  was  over  and,  having  celebrated  with 
graduates  and  their  families  in  front  of  the  University  Chapel,  I made  my  way 
through  the  Chapel  to  go  downstairs  to  where  we  had  robed  for  the  occasion. 
As  I neared  the  stairs  I heard  someone  sobbing  in  anguish  and  found  a woman 
graduate  in  such  pain.  She  was  convulsed  in  the  realization  that  she,  a 
Catholic,  could  never  be  ordained.  I thought  of  her  some  years  later  when 
some  faculty  and  some  students  carried  single,  long-stemmed  roses  in  the 
Commencement  processional,  reminders  of  all  those  who  were  called  but 
could  not  be  ordained.  That  act  happened  for  several  years  and  then  was 
prohibited. 

There  was  a graduation  when  an  alumna  gave  the  commencement  address, 
maybe  the  first  or  second  to  do  so.  She  was  a pastor,  had  been  the  Vice- 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  perhaps  the  youngest  ever  to  serve  in 
that  role.  She  spoke  on  that  occasion  to  those  graduating,  warning  them 
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against  carding  too  much  baggage  as  they  went  out  to  their  ministries  and 
advising  only  a backpack,  leaving  arms  free  to  embrace  those  they  would 
meet.  Her  address  was  not  well  received  except  among  those  soon  to  go  out 
there.  Her  awareness  of  the  too  little  recognition  given  to  her  address 
reminded  me  of  when  she  preached  her  first  sermon  at  her  field  work  church 
and  was  told  at  the  door  by  one  of  the  male  pillars  of  the  church  only  that  she 
had  beautiful  eyes. 

But  there  were  men  of  a different  sort  too:  like  the  one  who  created  the 
Bobby  Riggs  Memorial  Bake  Sale  to  benefit  the  Women’s  Center  here,  an 
event  that  has  been  brought  back;  like  the  men  who  didn’t  laugh  when 
women  were  told  they  would  never  be  great  preachers  because  they  weren’t 
tall  enough;  like  the  men  who  volunteered  to  work  in  the  first  Day  Care 
program  that  women  started  for  children  of  students. 

I remember  long  months  of  arguing  and  gossip,  of  hurts  and  charges  and 
counter-charges,  of  impassioned  speeches  among  Women’s  Center  women 
themselves  as  they  struggled  for  self  and  group  definition.  I remember 
women  arguing,  laughing,  and  crying  about  which  should  come  first  or  which 
should  come  at  all:  professional  ministry7,  marriage,  children — (well,  I don’t 
think  anyone  thought  they  should  come  first!) — and  about  whether  whole- 
ness or  faithfulness  demanded  any  or  all  of  these. 

I remember  a woman  on  crutches  and  one  in  a wheelchair  and  one  nearly 
blind  and  the  women  who  helped  them  to  the  fullest  possible  life,  even  taking 
wheelchair-bound  Carol  on  a New  York  bus  and  subway.  I remember  a 
woman  who  came  with  cancer  and  battled  it  through  a prolonged  MA  degree 
program  and  struggled  to  walk  up  for  her  diploma  and  lived  long  enough  to 
start  an  educational  ministry  for  children  and  teens  with  limited  abilities.  I 
remember  a woman  with  sickle  cell  anemia  and  one  who  was  a recovering 
alcoholic,  one  whose  entire  family  had  rejected  her  because  she  felt  called  to 
ordained  ministry  and  a woman  who  worked  hard  here  for  two  years  and 
returned  to  Africa  where,  at  the  airport  on  her  arrival,  she  watched  all  of  her 
books,  notebooks,  and  resources  confiscated  and  burned.  I remember  the  first 
middle-aged,  divorced  woman  who  came  before  we  knew  the  word  feminist, 
who  talked  about  menopause  and  the  culture’s  way7  of  dealing  with  it  to  the 
considerable  embarrassment  of  everyone.  And  I remember  a very7  bright 
young  woman  telling  us  that  feminist  concerns  were  inconsequential  who, 
when  she  began  a ministry  in  New  York  City,  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
many  older  and  lonely  women  who  were  rendered  inconsequential  by  a 
system  with  other  values  and  who  has  become  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able, articulate,  and  influential  persons  in  Manhattan  in  the  area  of  human 
rights.  And  I remember  a Methodist  woman  who  appeared  before  her  district 
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to  become  a candidate  for  ordained  ministry  and  when  asked  to  “tell  us  about 
your  husband”  replied,  “Oh,  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  him.  I can  take 
him  anywhere.” 

I remember  women  who  are  educators,  pastors,  counselors,  writers,  chap- 
lains, retreat  directors,  mothers,  professors,  grandmothers,  spiritual  direc- 
tors, wives,  sisters,  neighbors,  deacons,  lay  religious,  accountants,  social 
workers,  poets,  benefactors,  agitators  ...  I could  remember  all  night . . . and 
there  would  still  be  others,  many  others  . . . walking,  studying,  laughing, 
persevering,  crying,  celebrating  . . . descendants  of  the  feisty  women  of  the 
New  Testament,  echoes  of  the  sturdy  women  of  the  Old  . . . real,  sinful, 
redeemed,  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  given 
us  and  give  us  still  the  vision  and  reality  of  a voice  and  something  profound 
to  say. 

In  closing  I want  to  share  with  you  a few  snippets  of  words  that  carry 
images  and  truth  for  me  and  maybe  for  you.  And  I will  not  comment  on  or 
attempt  to  unpack  all  of  them.  If  they  carry  truth  you  will  know  it  and,  if  not, 
you  have  truth  found  elsewhere.  I will  give  sources  where  I know  them.  Some 
will  not  need  to  be  identified. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  . . . and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the 
Word  was  God. 

And  the  still  small  voice:  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  age  (and  to  the  end  of  our  age  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  eschatological 
promise). 

But  ministry  isn’t  a call  to  give  answers;  it  is  a call  to  be  with  people  in  their 
experiences  and  to  give  witness  to  the  Gospel,  which  itself  gives  expression 
and  interpretation  to  all  aspects  of  human  life. 

Theories  about  dominance  and  power  have  made  a significant  impact  on 
our  understanding  of  speech  in  general  and  women’s  speech  in  particular.  But 
we  must  add  to  theories  a recognition  that  we — teachers,  pastors,  parents, 
counselors,  to  name  a few — stand  on  holy  ground  whenever  we  dare  to  do 
something  to  or  with  another’s  life.  That  has  enormous  significance.  Author- 
ity and  voice  are  often  assumed  by  others  when  you  may  feel  unsure  yourself. 
Even  when  we  are  our  shakiest,  someone  is  watching  and  learning  from  us. 
The  old  joke  of  the  preacher  who  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  sermon  notes 
“weak  point,  yell  like  hell,”  might  remind  us  of  the  not-so-subtle  temptation 
to  do  just  that.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  frightening  remarks  from  any 
former  student  is  “I’ll  always  remember  what  you  said.”  And  as  that  person 
gets  ready  to  repeat  it,  I find  myself  praying,  “Oh,  please  let  it  be  something 
I still  believe.” 


WHO  SAYS  YOU  MAY  SPEAK ? 


2°5 


Joan  Chittester,  in  Heart  of  Flesh,  quotes  the  poet  Rumi:  “Out  beyond  ideas 
of  wrongdoing  and  right  doing  there’s  a field.  I’ll  meet  you  there.”  And 
Chittester  adds:  “Now,  in  a century  with  eyes  wide  open  to  the  evils  of 
domination,  the  sin  of  exclusiveness,  the  other  humanity  of  the  feminine,  a 
God  of  infinitely  gentle  heart  waits  for  all  of  us  outside  of  old  systems  and  old 
rules  at  someplace  new.” 

And  Carol  Hess  points  us  toward  claiming  ourselves  instead  of  giving  up 
on  oneself.  This  in  the  fine  book,  Women,  Gender,  and  Christian  Community, 
done  cooperatively  by  women  and  men  on  this  faculty.  She  points  out  that  for 
too  long  pride  has  been  equated  with  sin,  especially  in  girls  and  women.  It 
helps  many  of  us  to  see  things  in  print,  even  if  we  might  have  known  it  before. 
I might  add  that  many  of  the  women  who  responded  to  my  query  about  their 
voices  mentioned  the  mentoring  of  books  in  finding  and  maintaining  their 
voices. 

She  hadn’t  read  Carol’s  chapter  or  any  other  book  from  which  we  might 
have  drawn  insight  and  strength  but  the  woman  of  Luke,  chapter  1 8,  surely 
claimed  herself.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  NRSV  as  the  Parable  of  the  Widow 
and  the  Unjust  Judge.  Jesus  told  the  story  to  explain  persistence  in  prayer. 
Let’s  hear  it  for  “nags.”  For  buzzing  gnats  and  persistent  two-year  olds.  But 
only  if  they’re  seeking  justice.  What’s  a woman  to  do?  Love  justice  but  let 
people  stand  on  her  neck?  Love  justice  and  be  someone  else’s  definition  of  a 
lady  no  matter  what?  Love  justice  and  let  someone  else  fight  for  it?  Not  at  all: 
nag,  scold,  bug,  buzz,  bother . . . for  justice’  sake,  not  out  of  petulance  or 
pique  but  because  it  is  right  even  if  it  is  for  yourself.  Nice  is  not  necessarily 
faithful  and  this  bothersome  woman  in  Luke’s  Gospel  chose  the  better  part. 
She  helps  to  liberate  me  from  putting  nice  first,  from  stopping  after  the  first 
or  twenty-first  time,  from  shrinking  before  ostensible  superiors.  She  chal- 
lenges me  to  keep  hoping  when  the  justice  I seek  seems  to  be  the  justice  God 
promised. 

That  sounds  brave  and  forthright  but  I have  to  temper  it  a little  bit  and  I 
do  so  with  a quote  from  Anne  Lamott’s  book,  Traveling  Mercies.  In  that  book 
Anne  speaks  of  another  mother  of  a child  in  Anne’s  son’s  class.  The  other 
woman  was  constantly  offering  Anne  advice  about  how  to  do  things  and  once, 
when  the  other  was  particularly  officious,  Anne  says:  I smiled  back  at  her.  I 
thought  such  awful  thoughts  that  I can’t  even  say  them  out  loud  because  they 
would  make  Jesus  want  to  drink  gin  straight  out  of  the  cat  dish. 

I close  with  a story  that  is  truth  for  me  but  first  to  say  thank  you  for 
listening  and  promise  that  I will  try  to  be  as  good  a listener  to  you  as  you  have 
been  to  me.  The  story  is  from  a book  titled,  My  Grandfather's  Blessing,  by 
Rachel  Naomi  Remen. 
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Long  ago,  the  little  son  of  my  friends  and  I became  quite  good 
friends  ourselves.  A lot  of  the  time  we  played  with  his  two  tiny  cars, 
running  them  from  windowsill  to  windowsill,  parking  them  and  racing 
them  and  telling  each  other  all  the  while  what  we  imagined  we  passed 
‘on  the  road.’  Sometimes  I would  have  the  one  with  the  chipped  wheel. 
Sometimes  he  would  have  it.  It  was  great  fun,  and  I loved  this  little  boy 
dearly. 

At  that  time  these  little  Hot  Wheels  cars  were  avidly  collected  by  most 
six-year-old  boys.  Kenny  dreamed  of  them  and  I yearned  to  buy  him  more, 
but  I could  not  think  of  a way  to  do  this  without  embarrassing  my  friends. 
Kenny’s  father  was  an  artist  and  a lay  preacher,  and  his  mother  was  a 
housewife  who  brought  beauty  to  everything  she  touched.  They  lived  very 
richly  indeed  but  they  had  little  money. 

Then  one  of  the  major  gas  companies  began  a Hot  Wheels  giveaway:  a 
car  with  every  fill-up.  I was  delighted.  Quickly  I persuaded  the  entire  clinic 
staff  to  buy  that  brand  of  gas  for  a month,  and  organized  all  twenty  of  us 
with  checklists  so  that  we  would  not  get  two  fire  engines  or  Porsches  or 
Volkswagens.  In  a month  we  accumulated  all  the  Hot  Wheels  cars  then 
made,  and  I gave  them  to  Kenny  in  a big  box.  They  filled  every  windowsill 
in  the  living  room,  and  then  he  stopped  playing  with  them.  Puzzled,  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  like  his  cars  anymore.  He  looked  away  and  in  a 
quivery  voice  he  said,  ‘I  don’t  know  how  to  love  this  many  cars,  Rachel.’  I 
was  stunned.  Ever  since,  I have  been  careful  to  be  sure  not  to  have  more 
Hot  Wheels  than  I can  love.  A patient,  sometime  later,  was  telling  Rachel 
how  her  illness  had  made  her  more  aware  of  what  she  had  overlooked 
before,  more  appreciative  of  things  she  had  taken  for  granted.  She  said  that 
before  having  was  never  having  enough.  And  then  she  said,  ‘perhaps  we 
only  really  have  as  much  as  we  can  love.’ 

The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

We  do,  we  may,  we  often  must  speak  our  word — in  awe,  respect,  compas- 
sion, advocacy,  amusement,  astonishment,  protest,  prayer — whenever  and 
wherever  we  are  the  enfleshment  of  God’s  love  for  those  God  created.  We 
have  voices — and  maybe  we  only  have  what  we  can  love.  Love  your  voice. 
Only  you  can  say  when  and  how  and  where  you  will  speak — to  whisper, 
shout,  reason,  defend,  sing,  awaken,  soothe,  support,  affirm,  echo — only 
you — and  blessed  you  are  if  there  is  a community  of  two  or  four  or  fifty  or 
more  which  keeps  reminding  you.  And  maybe  we  only  have  what  we  can  love. 


Practicing  Hospitality  in 
a World  of  Difference 
and  Danger 

by  Letty  M.  Russell 


Letty  M.  Russell,  Professor  of  Theology 
Emerita  at  Yale  University  Divinity 
School,  delivered  this  Women  in  Church 
and  Ministry  lecture  on  February  20, 
2003  in  Miller  Chapel.  She  is  the  author 
of  many  books,  including  Church  in  the 
Round:  Feminist  Interpretation  of  the 
Church  (1993),  Household  of  Free- 
dom: Authority  in  Feminist  Theology' 
(1987),  and  co-editor  of  The  Dictionary 
of  Feminist  Theologies  (1996). 


WE  live  today  in  a world  of  difference  and  danger.  T he  terrorist  attacks 
in  the  United  States  and  the  bombing  and  terror  in  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  war  with  Iraq  lead  us  to  fear  difference  and  seek  safety. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  our  country  as  a whole  is  discovering  that  there  is 
no  safe  place.  Fear  of  the  stranger  leads  to  ever  new  restrictions  and  to 
control  by  domination,  yet  this  does  not  provide  the  safety  for  which  we 
long. 

Racial,  political,  economic,  cultural  and  gender  differences  often  evoke  fear 
but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  break  down  the  walls  of  separation 
between  ourselves  and  others.  For  instance,  a lot  of  us  were  willing  to  take 
risks  and  speak  our  minds  for  a different  kind  of  peace  and  safety  in  the  peace 
demonstrations  held  in  New  York  City  and  all  around  the  world  on  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

For  many  of  us,  safety  is  found  by  placing  our  confidence  in  a God  of 
welcome  and  hospitality.  And  some  of  us  find  God’s  assurance  a lot  more 
effective  than  duct  tape  in  a time  of  danger.  We  know  that  even  though  we 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  God  promises  to  be  with 
us.  Finding  in  our  communities  of  faith  the  assurance  of  God’s  love  and 
hospitality  may  enable  us  to  share  that  same  love  and  hospitality  with 
others,  even  when  it  puts  us  in  danger.  This  sometimes  risky  practice  of 
hospitality  is  part  and  parcel  of  Christian  spirituality.  In  opening  ourselves 
to  the  stranger  we  open  ourselves  to  God,  as  did  Sarah  and  Abraham  at  the 
Oaks  of  Mamre  and  the  travelers  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Mr.  and  AIs. 
Cleopas)  (Gen.  18:1-15;  Luke  24:13-35).  In  the  New  Testament  this  love 
of  strangers  was  extended  not  only  within  the  Christian  community  but 
also  to  those  in  the  world  around  them  (Gal.  6:10;  I Thess.  3:12).  As 
Christine  Pohl  says  in  her  book  Making  Room:  Recovering  Hospitality  as  a 
Christian  Tradition , 
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Hospitality  is  not  optional  for  Christians,  nor  is  it  limited  to  those  who 
are  specially  gifted  for  it.  It  is,  instead,  a necessary  practice  in  the 
community  of  faith.1 

This  evening  I will  be  talking  about  practicing  hospitality  in  a world  of 
difference  and  danger  in  three  parts.  First,  a discussion  of  the  gift  of  under- 
standing as  seen  at  Pentecost.  Second,  the  search  for  alternative  forms  of 
unity  that  encourage  the  practice  of  hospitality  in  the  face  of  our  fear  of 
difference.  Third,  some  clues  to  the  practice  of  hospitality.  I want  to  empha- 
size that  hospitality  is  a gift  we  have  all  received  from  God  and  it  may  be  a 
response  that  is  greatly  needed  as  we  seek  what  is  life  giving  in  a very 
challenging  and  fearful  world. 

Gift  of  Understanding 

Peter  Gomes,  Chaplain  at  Harvard  University,  once  said  that  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  the  story  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  was  not  so  much 
the  ecstasy  of  the  moment  but  the  Spirit-induced  understanding.  In  a speech  to 
the  Covenant  Network  of  Presbyterians  he  declared: 

That  was  the  thing  that  the  Spirit  did,  and  that  was  how  the  people 
could  say  that  they  each  heard  in  their  own  language  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  designed  to  foster 
understanding  and  ultimate  reconciliation.2 

To  reflect  on  why  God’s  pentecostal  gift  of  understanding  is  so  important  we 
need  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  text  and  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
which  tells  of  the  advent  of  misunderstanding  at  the  dawn  of  human  history, 
and  of  God’s  gift  of  diversity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.3 

Pentecost's  Gift.  The  story  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  2:1-21  has  often  been 
understood  as  a sign  of  the  reversal  of  Babel  as  nations  are  brought  together 
and  united  in  the  outpouring  of  Christ’s  Spirit  and  the  birth  of  the  church. 
But  we  need  to  look  again  at  its  message  of  unity  in  the  light  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  as  God’s  gift  of  diversity 


'Christine  D.  Pohl,  Making  Room:  Recovering  Hospitality  as  a Christian  Tradition.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1999,  31. 

2 Peter  Gomes,  “Beyond  the  Human  Point  of  View.”  Available  at  http://www.cove nant- 
network.org/go?nes.hti>tl  or  from  the  Covenant  Network  Administrative  Office,  c/o  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  2515  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115. 

\Jose  Miguez  Bonino,  “Genesis  1 1:1-9:  A Latin  American  Perspective,”  Return  to  Babel: 
Global  Perspectives  on  the  Bible , ed.  by  Priscilla  Pope-Levison  and  John  R.  Levison.  Louis- 
ville: Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1999,  15. 
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(Gen.  11:1-9).  If  diversity  is  a gift  which  helps  to  prevent  domination,  surely 
it  is  not  something  to  be  overcome,  any  more  than  we  would  want  to 
overcome  God’s  gift  of  unity  in  Christ. 

One  way  to  look  at  this  would  be  to  use  the  clue  from  Peter  Gomes  that 
Pentecost  is  about  the  gift  of  understanding.  God  makes  unity  possible  by  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  which  enables  people  of  all  nations  to  understand  one 
another,  no  matter  what  language  is  spoken.  Acts  2:  6 says  that  . . each  one 
heard  them  speaking  in  the  native  language  of  each.”4  It  does  not  say  that 
they  no  longer  had  their  own  languages  and  customs  but  that  they  could 
understand  one  another.  This  is  a different  kind  of  unity  than  the  one 
envisioned  by  the  builders  at  Babel.  Here  the  unity7  comes,  not  through 
building  a tower  of  domination  or  uniformity,  but  through  communication. 

In  the  book  of  Acts,  God’s  inclusive  Spirit  not  only  makes  it  possible  to 
understand  one  another  in  the  Spirit,  but  also  makes  it  possible  for  many  voices 
to  be  heard  and  included  in  the  center  of  the  discussion.  The  structures  of 
domination  are  challenged  as  women  prophesy  together  with  men,  and  slaves 
and  those  at  the  margins  of  society  receive  the  Spirit  (Acts  2:17-18).  The 
church  is  born  as  a community  of  equals  whose  unity  comes  through  the  love 
of  Christ  and  is  proclaimed  and  lived  out  in  many  and  diverse  ways  (Acts 
2:43-47).  The  gift  of  unity  is  not  separate  from  diversity  but  rather  an 
expression  of  community  as  people  are  called  to  share  their  many  gifts.  We 
discover,  as  Audre  Lorde,  an  African-American  lesbian  writer  has  put  it,  there 
are  real  differences  among  us  of  race,  age,  gender,  and  orientation  and  these 
differences  are  not  a problem.  She  says  that 

it  is  not  those  differences  between  us  that  are  separating  us.  It  is  rather 
our  refusal  to  recognize  those  differences,  and  to  examine  the  distortions 
which  result  from  our  misnaming  them  and  their  effects  upon  human 
behavior  and  expectation.5 * 

God’s  gift  of  understanding  across  difference  is  expressed  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  which  transforms  the  lives  of  people  and  their  communities. 
The  Spirit  does  not  so  much  create  the  structures  and  procedures,  but  rather 
it  breaks  open  structures  that  confine  and  separate  people  so  that  they  can 

4Unless  otherwise  indicated,  scripture  quotations  are  from  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible,  copyright  @ 1989  by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

5Audre  Lorde,  Sister  Outsider:  Essays  and  Speeches.  Trumansburg,  N.Y.:  The  Crossing 

Press,  1984,  1 15. 
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face  new  challenges  and  create  new  understanding  and  different  kinds  of 
unity.6 

I had  a small  experience  of  this  on  October  7,  2001  in  Washington,  D.C. 
A small  group  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim  women  theologians  had 
gathered  to  discuss  what  we  could  do  as  women  to  promote  understanding 
and  peace.  When  the  bombs  began  to  fall  on  Afghanastan  that  day  one  of  the 
Muslim  women  began  to  cry.  Soon  we  were  all  in  tears  over  the  misunder- 
standing and  fears  being  promoted  about  Islam,  and  about  the  use  of  violence 
against  the  people  of  Afghanastan.  As  a response  we  agreed  to  try  creating  a 
Sacred  Circle  Study  Guide  that  we  would  distribute  on  the  Web  and  to  create 
local  groups  so  that  women  of  different  faiths  could  come  together  and  share 
sacred  scriptures  about  peace  and  pray  together  for  the  overcoming  of 
violence  in  the  world.7 

A Different  Kind  of  Unity 

The  stories  of  Babel  and  Pentecost  lead  us  to  expect  that  God  has  a 
different  kind  of  unity  in  mind.  Not  a unity  established  through  uniformity 
and  limitation  of  diversity  and  difference.  A unity  that  recognizes  the  growing 
diversity  of  the  church  and  the  world  as  a gift  of  God  rather  than  a threat  to 
our  own  comfortable  patterns  of  life  and  faith. 

Unity  in  Tension.  One  way  to  move  beyond  unity  through  domination  of 
the  powerful  and  subordination  of  the  weak,  and  toward  a welcoming  of  our 
neighbor  and  of  difference  is  to  search  for  ways  unity  can  be  held  in  tension 
with  diversity.  One  place  this  model  of  unity  and  diversity  emerged  was  out 
of  discussions  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  churches  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  other  bilateral  conversations  began  to  focus  on  ways  that  “all 
may  be  one”  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet  manifest  that  oneness  in  and  through 
different  understandings  of  faith  and  order  in  confessional  families  (John 
17:21). 

But  unity-in-tension  no  longer  works  well  in  our  extremely  diverse  world 
made  up  of  many  religions,  cultures,  races,  sexual  orientations,  and  nation- 
alities. We  can  no  longer  achieve  unity  hy  limiting  diversity  in  the  church  or 

6Justo  L.  Gonzalez,  “Reading  from  My  Bicultural  Place:  Acts  6:1-7,”  Reading  from  this 
Place:  Social  Location  and  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  United  States,  edited  by  Fernando  F. 
Segovia  and  Mary  Ann  Tolbert.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1995,  vol.I,  146. 

7The  Study  Guide  was  never  published,  but  I did  follow  through  and  develop  an 
interfaith  Sacred  Circle  group  in  Guilford,  CT  that  could  study  and  discuss  together. 
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in  the  United  Nations.8  Diversity  itself  is  a major  factor  in  world  reality  and 
has  frequently  become  one  of  the  key  elements  of  resistance  to  global 
capitalism,  American  imperialism,  and  economic,  political  and  cultural  uni- 
formity. The  model  of  unity  and  tension  is  still  based  on  structures  of 
domination  and  on  dualistic  thinking.  It  still  serves  those  who  wish  to 
accumulate  power  over  others  and  to  win  unity  by  setting  a norm  that  denies 
the  dignity  and  full  humanity  of  others.  It  is  also  less  likely  to  serve  a desire 
for  unity  in  Christ  in  which  persons  are  welcomed  and  understood  in  their 
own  language,  cultures,  and  life  style. 

Unity  in  tension’s  dualistic  way  of  thinking  always  assumes  that  we  can 
have  either  unity  or  diversity , and  that  unity  is  achieved  by  limiting  or 
co-opting  or  destroying  difference.  Those  who  don’t  fit  because  of  their 
gender,  nationality,  orientation,  or  economic  situation  are  considered  beyond 
the  limits  of  diversity.  Let  me  name  just  one  small  example  of  this  form  of 
thinking:  for  many  years  I participated  in  Faith  and  Order  discussions  of 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  in  the  WCC.9  Even  though  I have  been 
ordained  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  ecumenical  discussion  still  revolved  on 
whether  women  can  fit  the  traditional  male  model  of  Christ’s  ministry,  and 
why  women  cause  problems  in  ecumenical  cooperation  by  insisting  that  their 
calling  to  ministry  be  recognized.  Some  of  the  participants  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  women’s  ordination  pushed  the  tension  too  far  and  destroyed  unity. 

Instead  of  trying  to  hold  things  in  tension  as  the  differences  increase,  we 
need  to  turn  to  the  Scriptures  to  look  for  other  metaphors  of  unity  in  Christ. 
As  Thomas  Best,  an  ecumenical  theologian,  has  said,  we  need  to  “move 
beyond  unity-in-tension  towards  a vision  of  more  complete  community.”10 
This  would  be  a vision  that  lifts  up  Paul’s  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the 
resurrected  body  of  Christ,  and  the  variety  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  12). 
It  would  be  a vision  from  Acts  2:6  or  Galatians  3:28  that  includes  women  and 
men,  slave  and  free,  Jew  and  Greek,  Anglo  and  Arab,  gay  and  straight,  young 
and  old,  persons  with  disabilities  and  abilities,  rich  and  poor,  and  so  much 
more  as  those  who  speak  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal. 3:28). 


^Michael  Kinnamon,  Truth  ami  Community:  Diversity  and  Its  Limits  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdinans,  1988,  1— 1 8. 

9Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  111.  Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1982.  See  Janet  Craw- 
ford, “Women  and  Ecclesiology:  Two  Ecumenical  Streams?,”  The  Ecumenical  Review. 
Vol. 53:1,  January  2001,  14-24,  and  The  Ecumenical  Movement,  ed.  By  Michael  Kinnamon 
and  Brian  E.  Cope.  Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1997,  193,  202-203. 

‘ Thomas  F.  Best,  ed.  Beyond  Unity-in-Tension,  Geneva:  WCC?  Publications,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  138,  1988,  27. 
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Unity  in  hospitality.  One  possible  way  of  describing  a different  kind  of  unity 
is  to  begin  with  God’s  concern  to  welcome  all  persons  and  seek  unity  through 
the  practice  of  hospitality.  Hospitality  is  an  expression  of  unity  without  unifor- 
mity. Through  hospitality  community  is  built  out  of  difference,  not  same- 
ness. In  this  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  “either/or,”  “right/wrong,”  “win/ 
lose.”  Rather  there  are  many  possible  options  for  faithful  expression  of  our 
unity  in  Christ,  and  unity  among  religions  and  nations.  Hospitality  in  com- 
munity is  a sharing  of  the  openness  of  Christ  to  all  as  he  welcomed  them  into 
God’s  kindom.  Because  this  unity  in  Christ  has  as  its  purpose  the  sharing  of 
God’s  hospitality  with  the  stranger,  the  one  who  is  “other,”  it  assumes  that 
both  unity  and  difference  belong  together.11  When  they  are  not  together  and 
unity  is  achieved  through  exclusion  or  domination  of  those  who  are  different, 
this  is  no  longer  unity  in  Christ. 

The  Greek  New  Testament  abounds  in  exhortations  to  hospitality.  John 
Koenig  says  in  New  Testament  Hospitality  that: 

philoxenia  the  term  for  hospitality  used  in  the  New  Testament,  refers 
literally  not  to  a love  of  strangers  per  se  but  to  a delight  in  the  whole 
guest-host  relationship,  in  the  mysterious  reversals  and  gains  for  all 
parties  which  may  take  place.  For  believers,  this  delight  is  fueled  by  the 
expectation  that  God  or  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  will  play  a role  in 
every  hospitable  transaction  (Heb.  13:2;  Rom.  i;ii-I2).12 

Koenig  describes  hospitality  as  “partnership  with  strangers”  and  understands 
hospitality  as  “the  catalyst  for  creating  and  sustaining  partnerships  in  the 
gospel.”13  The  Greek  word,  philoxenia , means  “love  of  the  stranger.”  It  is  the 
opposite  of  xenophobia  which  means  “hatred  of  the  stranger”  or  the  one  who 
is  different.  We  are  exhorted  to  hospitality  by  Paul  who  bids  us  “welcome  one 
another”  as  Christ  has  welcomed  us  (Rom.  15:7). 

This  call  for  hospitality  provides  a clue  to  the  possibility  of  welcoming 
difference,  rather  than  creating  an  “easy  unity”  built  on  compliance  to  one 
interpretation  of  faith  in  Christ.'4  When  we  welcome  those  who  come  from 
different  contexts  and  life  experiences  we  do  learn  from  them,  and  we  learn 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  understand  and  live  out  our  unity  in  Christ. 

“See  Letty  M.  Russell,  Church  in  the  Round:  Feminist  Interpretation  of  the  Church. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1993,  1 72-1 75. 

“John  Koenig,  New  Testament  Hospitality:  Partnership  with  Strangers  as  Promise  and 
Mission.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1985,  8. 

” Koenig,  10;  Russell,  Church  in  the  Round,  173. 

'•♦Best,  23. 
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These  different  ways  can  also  open  up  our  churches  as  they  seek  to  become 
partners  with  those  who  are  different  by  sharing  together  in  mission  and 
service  with  others.  In  this  way  we  leave  off  building  our  institutional 
“towers”  and  begin  to  focus  on  mutual  understanding  and  our  calling  to  serve 
in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  this  common  agenda  for  the  witness  to  unity  is  under- 
lined by  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  in  his  reflection  on  the  churches’ 
participation  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  He  has  said: 

From  our  experience,  then,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  a united 
church  is  a far  more  effective  agent  for  justice  and  peace  against 
oppression  and  injustice.  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  our  most 
meaningful  unity  as  we  strive  together  for  justice  and  peace.  Just 
imagine  what  could  happen  in  Northern  Ireland  and  elsewhere  if  the 
churches  could  speak  and  act  as  one,  for  religious  differences  have 
exacerbated  political,  social,  and  economic  differences.15 

If  we  spend  our  time  erecting  barriers  against  those  who  are  considered 
marginal  because  of  class,  race,  sexual  orientation  or  gender,  we  have  moved 
away  from  the  practice  of  hospitality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  struggle  for 
ways  to  work  through  our  differences  without  demeaning  those  we  consider 
unimportant,  we  can  move  beyond  unity  in  tension  and  toward  unity  in 
hospitality. 


Clues  to  Hospitality  in  a World  of  Difference 

The  practice  of  hospitality  does  not  make  it  easy  to  find  unity  together 
across  the  many  barriers  that  divide  us  from  one  another.  It  would  push  us  to 
welcome  many  perspectives,  and  would  come  out  of  much  struggle  and  pain. 
Tonight  I can’t  develop  the  many  possible  challenges  we  would  face,  but  I 
want  to  conclude  with  four  clues  to  what  such  a shift  might  look  like  as  we 
practice  hospitality  in  a world  of  difference.  Then  I will  leave  it  to  you  to  ask  how 
hospitality  happens  in  your  own  churches,  institutions,  and  communities. 

Our  first  clue  is  that  hospitality  is  best  practiced  when  we  are  clear  about  our 
own  mission  as  a church  or  institution,  and  the  importance  of  living  out  God’s 
hospitality  to  us  in  the  ways  we  break  down  barriers  between  ourselves  and 
other  people.  For  instance,  the  work  of  Presbyterian  Promise  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Southern  New  England  is  committed  to  getting  the  word  out  that  all 


I5Desmond  Tutu,  W CC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order , Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993. 
Kinnamon  and  Cope,  242. 
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Presbyterians  do  not  all  reject  “queer”  persons  and  many  of  them  treat  such 
persons  as  their  neighbors,  friends,  and  fellow  church  members.  We  are 
recognized  as  an  advocacy  group  of  the  Presbytery,  not  because  everyone 
agrees  with  our  stance  of  welcome  and  inclusion,  but  because  the  majority 
agree  that  this  perspective  is  an  important  part  of  the  outreach  or  mission  of 
the  church. 

Hospitality  also  calls  us  to  re-examine  our  own  biblical  interpretations  and 
church  traditions  to  see  if  some  of  them  are  part  of  the  problem.  We  need  to 
be  constantly  struggling  with  our  tradition  to  break  it  open  so  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ’s  love  becomes  transparent  in  our  lives.  This  summer  I attended  a 
conference  on  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa  held  by  the  Circle  of  Concerned  African 
Women  Theologians  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Some  of  us  at  Yale  Divinity 
School  are  working  in  partnership  with  these  150  African  women  who  were 
all  hard  at  work  seeking  to  change  church  tradition  and  cultural  practices  so 
that  sexual  taboos  and  customs  can  become  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
HIV/AIDS  pandemic  in  Africa,  instead  of  being  part  of  the  problem.  We 
have  many  similiar  traditions  to  challenge  here  at  home. 

In  the  practice  of  hospitality  partnership  and  power  go  together  and  we  need 
to  be  constantly  aware  of  the  misuse  of  hospitality  to  demean  those  with  less 
power  and  wealth  and  to  make  ourselves  feel  superior.  I teach  in  a program 
for  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  which  works  with  women  from 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  in  leadership  education.  As  the  women  study 
together  for  the  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
is  trying  to  work  with  the  women  who  are  all  leaders  in  their  own  countries 
and  churches,  and  not  use  my  power  as  teacher,  white,  US  citizen  to 
manipulate  them  or  demean  their  important  contributions  to  the  course. 
They  in  turn  have  power  as  educated  elite  women  in  their  own  countries, 
even  as  they  struggle  to  find  access  to  further  education  in  feminist/liberation 
theologies.  I can’t  join  them  as  a partner  in  cross-cultural  learning  if  I do  not 
pay  attention  to  the  way  power  affects  our  relationships. 

The  last  clue  to  hospitality  in  a world  of  difference  is  drat  hospitality  needs 
to  be  practiced  in  a way  that  seeks  to  be  just  with  those  involved.  This  is  a tall 
order,  but  it  is  one  that  Presbyterian  polity  tries  to  make  happen  so  that  there 
are  checks  and  balances  on  power,  and  members  have  a say  in  the  decisions 
of  the  church.  It  needs  also  to  be  practiced  by  the  ways  we  notice  issues  of 
nationality,  race,  poverty,  gender,  and  orientation,  asking  how  these  differ- 
ences are  dividing  us  and  working  on  ways  of  breaking  down  barriers  of  fear 
and  distrust.  God’s  justice  or  righteousness  includes  all  the  ways  God  intends 
to  put  things  right  and  to  mend  the  creation.  In  our  practice  of  hospitality 
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that  justice  includes  not  only  an  equal  distribution  of  goods  and  opportuni- 
ties, but  also  the  creation  of  institutional  conditions  that  allow  persons  to 
flourish  and  have  a say  in  the  shaping  of  their  lives  and  communities.16 

Unity  is  an  impossible  possibility.  Our  calling  to  welcome  others  in  Christ  is 
no  easy  task  (Rom.  15:17).  Sometimes  it  seems  like  an  impossible  possibility! 
Although  the  church  is  one  in  Christ,  it  lives  each  day  torn  by  difference  and 
seeking  to  manifest  that  oneness.  It  lives  each  day  with  the  impossible 
possibility  that  one  day  God  will  fulfill  the  unity  of  the  church  and  mend  the 
creation  that  has  been  so  torn  apart.  Then  each  of  us  will  cease  to  live  apart 
from  one  another  and  become  a part  of  God’s  beautifully  diverse  creation.17 
At  moments  when  this  unity  happens  among  people  it  is  so  surprising  that  the 
people  are  amazed  and  think,  like  some  of  the  crowd  at  Pentecost,  that: 
“They  are  filled  with  new  wine”  (Acts  2:13). 

As  we  look  for  the  impossible  possibility  of  unity,  peace,  safety,  and 
hospitality  in  a world  of  chaos  and  danger,  we  will,  nevertheless,  continue  to 
draw  our  hope  for  God’s  new  creation  from  such  stories  as  Babel  and 
Pentecost  that  assure  us  of  God’s  gift  of  difference  and  of  mutual  under- 
standing. 


'dris  Marion  Young , Justice  and  the  Politics  of  Difference.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1990,  39. 

' 7 Additional  examples  and  discussion  of  clues  to  unity  in  hospitality  are  available  in  Letty 
M.  Russell,  “The  Church  as  God’s  Pentecostal  Gift,”  Renewing  the  Vision:  Reformed  Faith 
for  the  21s'.  Century,  ed.  by  Cynthia  M.  Campbell.  Louisville:  Geneva  Press,  2000,  51-65. 


A Prophetic  Challenge 
to  the  Church: 

The  Last  Word  of 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas* 

by  Luis  N.  Rivera-PagAn 


Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  Henry  Winters 
Luce  Professor  in  Ecumenics  and  Mission, 
gave  this  inaugural  lecture  on  April  9, 
2003  in  Miller  Chapel.  He  has  -written 
numerous  books,  including  Essays  from 
the  Diaspora  (2002),  Dialogos  y pol- 
ifom'as:  perspectivas  y resenas  (1999), 
and  A Violent  Evangelism  : The  Polit- 
ical and  Religious  Conquest  of  the 
Americas  (1992). 


We  were  always  loyal  to  lost  causes  . . . Success  is  for  us  the  death  of  the 
intellect  and  of  the  imagination. 

Ulysses  (1922) 
James  Joyce 

Perhaps  there  is  a dignity  in  defeat  that  hardly  belongs  to  victory'. 

This  Craft  of  Verse  (1967) 
Jorge  Luis  Borges 

To  see  the  possibility,  the  certainty,  of  ruin,  even  at  the  moment  of  creation; 
it  was  my  temperament. 

The  Enigma  of  Arrival  (1987) 
V.  S.  Naipaul 


When  Things  Fall  Apart 

In  1 5 66,  after  more  than  five  decades  of  immense  and  exhausting  endeavors 
to  influence  and  shape  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  state  and  church  regarding 
the  Americas,  years  of  drafting  countless  historical  texts,  theological  treatises, 
colonization  projects,  prophetic  homilies,  juridical  complaints,  political  uto- 
pias, and  even  apocalyptic  visions,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  knows  very  well 
that  the  end  is  at  hand:  the  end  of  his  life1  and  the  end  of  his  illusions  of 


* To  the  memoiy  of  Richard  Shaull  (1919-2002),  first  Heniy  Winters  Luce  Professor  in 
Ecumenics 

1 There  is  a convenient  edition  of  Las  Casas’s  writings,  Obras  completas,  in  14  volumes 
(Madrid:  Alianza  Editorial,  1988-1998),  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish 
scholar  Paulino  Castaneda  Delgado.  The  secondary  bibliography  is  immense.  Essential 
works  are  the  following:  Manuel  Gimenez  Fernandez,  Bartolome'  de  las  Casas,  Vol.  I: 
Delegado  de  Cisneros  para  la  reformation  de  las  lndias  (Sevilla:  Escuela  de  Estudios  Hispano- 
americanos,  1953),  Manuel  Gimenez  Fernandez,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Vol.  II:  Capelldn  de 
Carlos  I,  poblador  de  Cumana  (Sevilla:  Escuela  de  Estudios  Hispanoamericanos,  i960),  Isacio 
Perez  Fernandez,  Inventario  documentado  de  los  escritos  de  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
(Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico:  CEDOC,  1981),  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  Cronologia  documentada 
de  los  viajes,  estancias  y actuaciones  de  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  (Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico: 
CEDOC,  1983),  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Las  Casas:  In  Search  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mary- 
knoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1993),  and  Marcel  Bataillon  (avec  la  collaboration  de  Raymond 
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crafting  a just  and  Christian  empire  in  the  New  World.* 2  It  is  a moment  of 
searching  for  the  precise  closure,  the  right  culmination  and  consummation  of 
a human  existence  that  since  1502  had  been  intimately  linked,  as  no  other 
person  of  his  time,  to  the  drama  of  the  conquest  and  Christianization  of  Latin 
America,  a continent,  that  as  has  been  so  aptly  asserted,  was  “born  in  blood 
and  fire.”3 

He  painfully  knows  that  there  will  be  no  time  to  finish  his  magnum  opus,  the 
History  of  the  Indies.  Originally  conceived  as  six  volumes,  each  one  intended  to 
cover  a decade  between  1490  and  1550,  it  will  be  left  partially  written,  with 
only  the  first  three  decades  discussed.  In  his  will,  Las  Casas  makes  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  that  precious  manuscript  on  which  he  has  worked 
incessantly  for  almost  forty  years.  It  will  survive  as  a clandestine  subversive 
text  for  three  centuries,4  and  will  not  be  published  until  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.5  Only  very  recently  has  it  been  the  object  of  a truly 
scholarly  critical  edition,6  and  still  lacks  a complete  and  adequate  English 
translation.7 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Indies,  drafted  apparently  in  1552,  Las 
Casas  reveals  the  diverse  objectives  of  the  book: 

1.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  the  terrifying  disparity  between  the 
missionary  purpose  of  the  encounter  between  Christians  Europeans  and 
Native  Americans  and  the  brutal  exploitation  of  the  second  by  the  first. 

2.  To  refute  what  he  views  as  the  many  mistakes  and  deceptions  written  by 
other  Spanish  historians,  like  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y Valdes* 


Marcus),  Etudes  sur  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  (Paris:  Centre  de  Recherches  de  l’Institut 
d’Etudes  Hispaniques,  1966). 

2 A suggestive  analysis  of  the  inner  conflicts  and  ambiguities  of  Las  Casas’s  concept  of  a 
Christian  and  just  empire  in  the  New  World  is  provided  by  Nestor  Capdevila,  Las  Casas, 
line  politique  de  Vhumanite:  L'homme  et  l' empire  de  la  foi  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1998). 

3 John  Charles  Chasteen,  Bom  in  Blood  and  Fire:  A Concise  Histoiy  of  Latin  America  (New 
York:  Norton,  2001). 

4 Philip  II  ordered  the  confiscation  of  Las  Casas’s  writings,  after  the  bishop’s  death, 
according  to  Enrique  Rosner,  Missionare  and Musketen:  qoojahre  lateinamerikanische  Passion 
(Frankfurt  am  Main:  Verlag  Josef  Knecht,  1992),  212. 

5 Spain’s  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia  decided  to  publish  it  in  1821,  a project  that 
immediately  reawakened  such  a heated  controversy  and  offended  the  national  pride  of  so 
many  Spaniards  that  its  fulfillment  had  to  wait  until  1875-1876,  when  it  was  printed  in  five 
volumes. 

6 Historia  de  las  Indias  (primera  edicion  crftdca),  in  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Obras 
completas,  volumes  3-5. 

7 There  is  an  incomplete  English  translation:  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Histoiy  of  the  Indies 
(tranlated  and  edited  by  Andre  Collard)  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1971),  a rather 
unsatisfactory  rendering  of  this  important  work. 

* Historia  general  y natural  de  las  Indias,  islas  y tiara  firme  del  mar  Oceano  (1535,  1547) 
(Madrid:  Ediciones  Atlas,  1959). 
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and  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,9  who,  according  to  Las  Casas,  confuse 
and  conflate  historiography  with  sycophancy. 

3.  To  proclaim  the  humanity  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  their  rationality, 
their  personal  and  collective  freedom.  “All  peoples  are  human,”  is  the 
leitmotiv  and  guiding  principle  of  the  text. 

4.  To  record  a dissenting  testimony  with  the  hope  that  his  History  will  one 
day  be  read,  by  future  generations  or  even  maybe  at  the  eschatological 
moment  of  reckoning  in  which  his  nation,  Spain,  might  hear,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  the  fateful  hymn — dies  irae , dies  ilia , solvet  saeclum  in 
favilla.10 

5.  To  ease  his  profound  agony  of  witnessing  a tragic  performance  of  human 
cruelty,  to  exorcise  the  stain  of  complicity  in  the  atrocities  performed. 

The  History  is  a splendid  expression  of  a passionate  obsession,  similar  to 
that  expressed  in  Coleridge’s  famous  verse, 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

That  agony  returns, 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 

This  heart  within  me  burns.11 

The  History  would  not  be  a totally  forgotten  text.  Several  chroniclers  of  the 
Iberian  expansion  in  the  Americas  would  use  it  as  a source  for  their  own 
books.12  It  became  indispensable  for  all  studies  on  the  early  encounters 
between  Europeans  and  Native  Americans,  for  it  contains  long  and  detailed 
extracts  from  Christopher  Columbus’s  lost  notes  and  journals  regarding  his 
transatlantic  expeditions.  In  fact,  all  editions  of  the  so-called  diary  of  Co- 
lumbus’s first  journey  (1492-1493)  derive  direcdy  from  Las  Casas’s  History. 13 

It  also  became  a crucial  source  for  the  cognition  of  many  contemporary 
events,  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  The  History  contains  the  first  re- 

9 Historia  general  de  las  indias  (1552)  (Madrid:  Espasa-Calpe,  1941). 

10  “Oh  that  day,  day  of  divine  wrath,  in  which  God  will  dissolve  the  world  into  ashes  . . .” 

11  “The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner”  (II,  582-585),  in  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1912),  208. 

12  E.  g.  Antonio  de  Herrera  y Tordesillas,  Historia  general  de  los  bechos  de  los  Castellanos  en 
las  islas  y tierra  firme  del  Mar  Oceano  (1601-1605)  (Madrid:  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia, 
1934-1957)  and  Antonio  de  Remesal,  Historia  general  de  las  Indias  Occidentals y particular  de 
la  gobenracibn  de  Chiapa  y Guatemala  (1619)  (Guatemala:  Jose  de  Pineda  Ibarra,  1966). 

13  Cf.  Oliver  Dunn,  and  James  Kelley,  Jr.,  The  Diario  of  Christopher  Columbus's  First 
Voyage  to  America , J492-/493.  Abstracted  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  transcribed  and  translated 
into  English,  with  notes  and  a concordance  of  the  Spanish  (Norman  and  London:  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Press,  1989)  and  the  seventh  volume  of  the  series  Repertorium 
Columbiamtm,  Las  Casas  on  Columbus:  Background  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Voyages,  edited  by 
Nigel  Griffin  with  an  introduction  by  Anthony  Pagden  (Turnhout,  Belgium:  Brepols 
Publishers,  1999). 
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corded  homily  in  the  Americas,  an  earth-shaking  sermon  preached  by  the 
Dominican  friar  Antonio  de  Montesinos,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  of 
15 1 1,  in  which  this  ardent  priest,  after  reading  the  biblical  passage  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ego  vox  clamantis  in  deseno  (Mt.  3:  3),  preaches  these  scathing  words 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  colonial  establishment: 

You  are  in  mortal  sin  . . . for  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  you  use  in  dealing 
with  these  innocent  people.  Tell  me,  by  what  right  or  justice  do  you 
keep  these  Indians  in  such  a cruel  and  horrible  servitude?  On  what 
authority  have  you  waged  a detestable  war  against  these  people?  . . . Why 
do  you  keep  them  so  oppressed?  . . . Are  not  these  people  also  human 
beings?  ...  Be  certain  that  in  such  a state  as  this  you  can  be  no  more 
saved  than  a Moor  or  a Turk  . . d4 

The  History  is  also  the  source  for  the  fascinating  stories  regarding  the 
Caribbean  Cacique  Hatuey,  leader  of  the  native  resistance  who  preferred  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  rather  than  be  baptized  and  share  heaven  with  the 
Christians.15  Las  Casas  is  the  original  crafter  of  the  legendary  image  of  this 
tragic  and  courageous  native  who  chose  death  rather  than  submission. 

Yet,  during  his  last  year  of  existence,  Las  Casas  fears  that  his  life  long 
struggle  may  have  been  fruitless.  What  had  always  moved  him  to  write  and 
act  was  his  intense  awareness  of  possessing  a unique  historical  mission;  yet 
this  vocation  seems  to  be  floundering.  Since  his  first  public  intervention,  a 
sermon  preached  the  Day  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  August  15,  15 14, 16 
till  his  last  writings  more  than  five  decades  later,  he  would  be  possessed  by 
one  obsessive  passion:  to  be  the  prophet  of  Spain,17  a man  called  by  God  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  conscience  of  his  nation  and  to  be  the  defender  of  the 
autochthonous  communities,  in  whose  misery  he  perceived  “Jesus  Christ- 
. . . not  once,  but  a thousand  times  whipped,  insulted,  beaten,  and  cruci- 


14  Historia  de  las  Indias  [HI],  1.  3,  cs.  3-7,  1757-1774.  Lewis  Hanke  baptised  this  sermon 
as  “the  first  cry  for  justice  in  America,”  in  his  now  classic  book  The  Spanish  Struggle  for 
Justice  in  the  Conquest  of  America  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1949), 
15-22. 

‘5  HI,  1.  3,  cs.  21  and  25,  1843-1845,  1863-1864. 

16  HI,  1.  3,  c.  79,  2080-2085. 

17  See  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  “El  perfil  profetico  del  padre  Las  Casas,”  Studiinn,  Vol. 
15,  1975,  281-359,  of  the  same  author,  “La  fidelidad  del  Padre  Las  Casas  a su  carisma 
profetico,”  Stadium , Vol.  16,  1976,  65-109,  and  Ph.I.  Andre-Vincent,  “Le  prophetisme  de 
Barthelemy  de  Las  Casas,”  Nouvelle  revue  theologique,  Vol.  101,  1979,  541-560.  Henry'  Raup 
Wagner  calls  Las  Casas  “the  Jeremiah  of  the  Spaniards.”  Henry  Raup  Wagner,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Helen  Rand  Parish,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
(Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1967),  242.  According  to  Rosner,  Las 
Casas,  in  his  historical  books,  “war  weniger  Chronist  als  vielmehr  prophetdscher  and 
theologischer  Interpret  der  Geschichte”  ( Missionare  and  Musketen,  2 1 3). 
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fied  . . . ”lS  If  his  first  writings  exude  enthusiasm  and  optimism,  the  time  is 
now  at  hand  to  contemplate  the  tragic  fate  of  historical  action.  It  is  the  time 
in  which  all  things  seem  to  fall  apart. 

It  is  the  time,  under  the  shadow  of  death,  to  look  back  at  his  life,  a life  of 
a man  of  letters  and  a man  of  action,  a man  of  the  church  and  of  the  people, 
a priest,  a Dominican  friar,  a theologian,  a prophet,  and  a bishop.  The  hour 
comes  of  final  reckoning,  in  which  the  past  overwhelms  the  mind  with  its 
fateful  irreversibility,  and  the  future  with  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution.  His 
was  the  bitter  honor  of  having  many  public  and  noisy  detractors19  and  many 
secret  silent  admirers,  ever  since  that  day,  half  a century  earlier,  in  which  he 
had  the  enigmatic  intuition  of  being  called  to  a prophetic  vocation.20  For  Las 
Casas,  that  kairotic  occasion  was  linked  to  a biblical  text:  Ecclesiasticus  34: 
20-21. 

To  offer  a sacrifice  from  the 
possessions  of  the  poor 
is  like  killing  a son 
before  his  father’s  eyes. 

Bread  is  life  to  the  destitute, 

and  to  deprive  them  of  it  is  murder.21 

lS  HI,  1.  3,  c.  138,  2366. 

19  Toribio  Motolinia,  a Franciscan  missionary,  in  a letter  to  Charles  V,  accused  Las 
Casas  of  national  betrayal.  The  humanist  Juan  Gines  de  Sepulveda  accused  him  of  heresy. 
The  pugnacious  bishop  survived  both  indicunents.  “Carta  de  Fray  Toribio  de  Motolinia  al 
Entperador  Carlos  V”  (enero  2 de  1555),  in  Historic!  de  los  indios  de  la  Nueva  Espana:  Rclacion 
de  los  ritos  antiguos,  idolatrias  y sacrifices  de  los  indios  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  y de  la  maravillosa 
conversion  que  Dios  en  ella  ha  ohrado,  edicion  de  Edmundo  O’Gorman  (Mexico,  D.  F.: 
Porrua,  1984),  203-221.  Sepulveda,  “Proposiciones  temerarias,  escandalosas  y hereticas 
que  noto  el  doctor  Sepulveda  en  el  libro  de  la  conquista  de  Indias,  que  fray  Bartolome  de 
las  Casas,  obispo  que  fue  de  Chiapa,  hizo  imprimir  ’sin  licencia’  en  Sevilla,  afio  de  1552, 
cuyo  u'tulo  comienza:  ’Aqui  se  contiene  una  disputa  o controversial’  in  Antonio  Maria 
Fabie,  Vida y escritos  de  don  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  Obispo  de  Chiapa  (Madrid:  Imprenta 
de  Miguel  Ginesta,  1879),  Vol.  II,  543-569. 

20  Demetrio  Ramos  Perez,  “La  ’conversion’  de  Las  Casas  en  Cuba:  El  clerigo  y Diego 
Velazquez,”  in  Andre  Saint-Lu  et  al.,  Estudios  sobre  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  (Sevilla: 
Universidad  de  Sevilla,  1974),  247-257  and  Ruben  Garcia,  La  conversion  a los  indios  de 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas  (Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones  Don  Bosco,  1987). 

21  The  Revised  English  Bible,  with  the  Apoaypha  (Oxford  University  Press  and  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1989,)  section  of  the  Apocrypha,  122.  The  Latin  text  used  by  La  Casas 
is  even  stronger.  “To  offer  a sacrifice  from  the  possessions  of  the  poor  is  like  killing  a son 
before  his  father’s  eyes”  is  rendered:  Qui  offert  sacrificium  ex  substantia  pauperum,  quasi  qui 
victimat  filiinn  in  conspectu  patris  sui.  The  expression  ex  substantia  pauperum  (“from  the 
substance  of  the  poor”)  implies  that  what  is  taken  from  the  dispossessed  is  decisive  for  their 
existence.  The  crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  the  life  or  death  of  the  Native  American 
peoples.  Las  Casas  quotes  this  text  in  two  slightly  different  ways  in  HI,  1.  1,  c.  24,  473,  and 
HI,  1.  3,  c.  79,  2081. 
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As  in  the  most  famous  case  of  another  Catholic  bishop,  St.  Augustine,  the 
reading  of  a biblical  text,  in  a rather  mysterious  way,  forged  a sense  of  unique 
identity,  vocation,  and  mission.  It  also,  as  for  St.  Augustine,  shaped  a lifetime 
of  ardent  disputes  and  bitter  antagonisms. 

Under  the  shadow  of  death,  the  awareness  of  being  unable  to  fulfill  one’s 
vocation  can  be  the  most  shattering  human  experience.  Paradoxically,  it 
could  be  even  more  intense  if  that  person  has  acquired  prestige,  due  to  his 
writings  and  deeds.  That  feeling  of  utter  existential  failure  is  what  probably 
led  Jose  Maria  Arguedas,  a widely  respected  Peruvian  writer,  to  leave  unfin- 
ished, in  1969,  what  he  thought  would  have  been  his  best  literary  achieve- 
ment, the  novel  El  zoiro  de  arribay  el  zoiro  de  abajo , and  instead  put  an  end  to 
his  anguished  life  with  his  own  gun.22  The  same  feeling  of  despondency 
probably  also  impelled  Primo  Levi,  enjoying  international  acclamation  as  the 
most  austere  and  sober  witness  of  the  Shoah,  to  conclude,  by  his  own  will,  his 
nightmares  of  Auschwitz.23  A similar  hopelessness  led  William  Styron,  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  as  an  author,  to  contemplate  with  all  seriousness 
suicide  as  a possible  end  of  his  painful  spiritual  sorrows.24  There  are,  indeed, 
times  when,  as  Jeremiah  or  Job,  one  is  inclined  to  lament:  “Cursed  be  the  day 
on  which  I was  born”  (Jer.  20:  14),  “let  that  day  be  darkness”  (Job  3:  4),  times 
when,  as  Yeats  wrote: 

“Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold 
. . . and  everywhere 

The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned  ...  25 

There  are  times  when,  as  Albert  Camus  wrote,  suicide  seems  to  be  the  most 
serious  philosophical  problem.26 


22  Jose  Maria  Arguedas,  El  zoiro  de  arriba  y el  zoiro  de  abajo  (Madrid:  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1990,  orig.  1969);  The  Fox  from  Up  Above  and  the  Fox  from 
Down  Below,  translated  by  Frances  Horning  Barraclough  (Pittsburgh:  University'  of  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  2000).  For  a discussion  of  the  relationship  between  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  the 
theologian,  and  Arguedas,  the  novelist,  see  Brett  Greider,  Crossing  Deep  Rivers:  The 
Liberation  Theology  of  Gustavo  Gutieirez  in  the  Light  of  the  Narrative  Poetics  of  Jose  Maria 
Arguedas  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Graduate  Theological  Union,  1988). 

23  Roberta  S.  Kremer,  editor,  Memory  and  Mastery:  Primo  Levi  as  Writer  and  Witness 
(Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  2001). 

24  William  Styron,  Darkness  Visible:  A Memoir  of  Madness  (New  York:  Random  House, 
199°). 

25  William  Butler  Yeats,  “The  Second  Coming”  (1919/1920),  in  The  New  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,  1250-/950,  chosen  and  edited  by  Helen  Gardner  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1972),  820. 

26  Le  mythe  de  Sisyphe:  essai  sur  I'absurde  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1942),  15:  “II  n’y  a qu’un 
probleme  philosophique  vraiment  serieux:  c’est  le  suicide.” 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Royal  Council  of  Indies: 

A Challenge  to  the  Crown 

Suicide  have  I written?  That  tragic  end  might  be  considered  by  people  like 
Arguedas,  Levi,  Styron,  or  Camus.  Not,  however,  by  Las  Casas.  His  intense 
prophetic  self-awareness  places  him  in  the  category  of  those  who,  when  the 
final  hour  comes,  go  out  fighting.  Aware  of  the  imminence  of  his  death,  he 
writes  two  epistles,  short  and  sharp,  restating  the  principles  that  had  guided 
all  his  endeavors.  These  will  constitute  his  last  battle  cry.  One  of  the  letters 
is  to  the  Royal  Council  of  Indies,  the  other  to  the  recently  elected  Pope,  Pius 
V.  For  a man  accustomed  to  write  compendious,  copious,  dense  and  laby- 
rinthine texts,  they  are  surprisingly,  and  refreshingly,  brief,  clear,  and  precise. 
Both  are  important  epistles,  drafted  in  an  era  in  which  the  writing  of  letters 
was  an  exquisite  literary  art.27 

This  inaugural  lecture  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  epistle  to  the  Pope,  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Las  Casas’s  mind  both  texts  belong 
together,  as  his  last  word  to  the  state  and  the  church  regarding  a matter  that 
he  considers  of  the  most  importance  for  the  future  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
of  humanity.  It  was  more  important,  in  his  view,  than  the  controversy  then 
acrimoniously  dividing  Western  Christendom:  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  the  Council  of  Trent.28 

The  tone  of  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Council  is  sharp  and  blunt.29  The  old 
bishop,  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  refuses  to  mellow.  Las  Casas 
becomes  an  Iberian  Jeremiah  confronting  the  unfaithful  king  of  Judah.  The 
letter  reiterates  what  he  has  been  proclaiming  for  five  decades.  It  emphasizes 
the  missionary  purpose  of  the  Spanish  dominion  of  the  New  World,  exco- 
riates the  Spanish  conquest  and  enslavement  of  the  indigenous  communities, 


27 1 have  discussed  the  fascinating  linkage  between  worldly  curiosity  and  the  epistolary 
as  a literary  genre  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  an  essay  on  Columbus’s  famous 
1493  letter  to  Luis  de  Santangel.  See  “Paradise  Found:  Columbus’s  Rhetoric  of  Posses- 
sion,” in  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  Essays  From  the  Diaspora  (Mexico,  D.  F.:  Centro  Luterano 
de  Formacion  Teologica,  Publicaciones  El  Faro,  Lutheran  School  ofTheology  at  Chicago, 
Centro  Basilea  de  Investigacion,  2002),  37-59. 

2H  Which  of  the  two  letters  was  written  before  the  other  is  of  interest  for  a detailed 
chronology  of  Las  Casas’s  life,  but  it  is  methodologically  preferable  to  see  both  texts  as 
conjoined  expressions  of  his  intention  of  uttering  his  final  prophetic  and  theological  word. 
Perez  de  Tudela  Bueso  believes  the  Council  of  Indies  letter  to  be  from  1565.  Obras  escogidas 
de  Fray  Baitolome  de  las  Casas , Vol.  V:  Opi'tsculos,  cartas y memoriales  (editadas  por  Juan  Perez 
de  Tudela  Bueso)  (Ediciones  Atlas,  1958),  536-538.  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  the  most 
important  contemporary  student  of  Las  Casas,  considers  it  to  have  been  written  and  sent 
in  1566.  Inventario  document  a do  de  los  escritos,  779-792. 

2<;  Reproduced  as  appendix  in  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  De  regia  potestate  0 derecho  de 
autodeterm inacion  (ed.  por  Luciano  Perena  et  al.)  ( Corpus  Hispanorum  de  Pace , Vol.  VIII) 
(Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1969),  282-283. 
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calls  for  a radical  change  in  the  colonial  policy,  defends  his  ministry  as 
protector  of  the  Native  Americans,  proclaims  the  sacramental  obligation  of 
restitution  as  a requirement  for  the  divine  absolution  of  Spain’s  sins,  and 
warns  the  authorities  about  an  imminent  eschatological  divine  condemna- 
tion. 

The  issues  are  not  only  political  and  economic.  For  the  author,  a bishop 
and  theologian,  the  overarching  theme  is  theological:  the  tragic  history  of 
God’s  grace  and  human  sinfulness.  The  whole  first  book  of  the  History  of  the 
Indies  is  guided  by  two  conflicting  ideas:  First,  the  encounter  between  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  and  Native  Americans  was  a crucial  act  in  the  eschatological 
redemption  of  all  nations,  and  as  such  it  was  a manifestation  of  divine  grace. 
Second,  Spain,  the  divinely  chosen  people,  has  proven  to  be  as  rebellious  and 
sinful  as  the  Old  Testament  Israel.  It  might  thus  be  fated  to  share  its  same 
tragic  destiny. 

Always  a man  of  letters,  inclined  to  the  process  of  dialogue  and  debate,  he 
suggests  that  the  Council  convene  a board  of  the  best  theologians  and  jurists 
to  discuss  the  situation  created  by  the  violence,  dispossession,  and  servitude 
suffered  by  the  Native  Americans.  He  also  tells  the  Council  that  he  has  sent 
to  the  court  two  treatises  (“tratadillos”)  that  could  illuminate  and  guide  the 
deliberations  of  that  advisory  board.30  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  as  a terrifying 
explosion  of  a volcano,  comes  the  harsh  enumeration  of  eight  conclusions 
that  such  a theological  and  juridical  board  should  discuss: 

First,  all  the  wars  usually  called  conquests  were  and  are  unjust  and 
tyrannical. 

Second,  we  have  illegally  usurped  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Indies. 

Third,  all  encontiendas  are  iniquitous  and  tyrannical.31 

Fourth,  those  who  posses  them  and  those  who  distribute  them  are  in 

mortal  sin. 

Fifth,  the  king  has  no  more  right  to  justify  the  conquests  and 
encomiendas  than  the  Ottoman  Turk  to  make  war  against  Christians. 
Sixth,  all  fortunes  made  in  the  Indies  are  to  be  considered  as  stolen. 
Seventh,  if  those  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  conquests  or  encomiendas 
do  not  make  restitution,  they  will  not  be  saved. 

30  Apparently  he  refers  to  De  Thesauris  in  Peru  (in  Latin)  and  El  tratado  de  las  doce  dudas 
(in  Spanish),  written  two  or  three  years  before  and  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  Published  in 
Obras  completas,  vols.  1 r . 1 and  11.2,  respectively. 

3'  “Encomienda”  (concession)  was  the  system  forged  by  the  Castilian  crown  to  place 
Native  Americans  under  the  authority  and  tutelage  of  Spanish  settlers  who  had  the  right 
and  duty  to  compel  them  to  work  and  to  provide  for  their  Christianization.  The  classic 
study  ot  this  colonial  institution  is  Silvio  A.  Zavala,  La  encomienda  Indiana  (Madrid:  Centro 
de  Estudios  Historicos,  1935). 
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Eighth,  the  Indian  nations  have  the  right,  which  will  be  theirs  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  to  make  just  war  against  us  and  erase  us  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.32 

There  is  in  this  letter,  as  in  his  will,  drafted  in  1564,  a sense  of  urgency,  for, 
who  knows  with  certainty  when  the  final  Day  of  Judgment  will  occur?  There 
is,  in  these  last  writings,  an  awareness  of  the  proximity  not  only  of  his  own 
individual  death,  but  also  something  like  the  intuition,  shared  by  several  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  the  end  of  all  times,  the  consummation,  both  hoped 
and  dreaded,  of  human  history  might  be  at  hand.33  Las  Casas  fears  that  it 
might  be  a day  of  condemnation  and  punishment  for  his  own  nation,  Spain. 
“A  day,”  as  he  writes  in  his  will,  “in  which  God  will  pour  his  indignation  and 
anger  over  Spain,  for  she  has  all,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  participated  in 
the  bloody  riches  stolen  and  illicitly  acquired,  and  in  the  massacres  and 
violence  suffered  by  the  Native  Americans.”34  The  acts  of  the  Council 
solemnly  note  that  the  letter  was  respectfully  read,  heard,  and  filed.35 


The  Letter  to  the  Pope:  A Challenge  to  the  Church 

For  a Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  write  a letter  to  the  Pope  seems  initially 
neither  surprising  nor  illicit.  In  sixteenth  century  Spain,  it  could  be  both. 
Early  in  that  century,  the  crown  had  been  able  to  exact  from  Rome  extensive 
regulatory  formal  authority  over  the  church  in  the  Americas.  The  Patronato 
Real  (Royal  Patronage),  based  upon  several  Papal  decrees  enacted  under  the 
relentless  pressure  of  Ferdinand  V,  gave  the  crown  ample  powers  over  the 
demarcation,  administration,  and  finances  of  the  American  dioceses,  includ- 


32  The  eighth  conclusion  indicates  a key  difference  between  Francisco  de  Vitoria  and 
Las  Casas.  Whereas  Vitoria  analyzes  the  justice  of  the  Spanish  wars  against  the  Native 
Americans,  Las  Casas  explains  why  the  wars  of  the  Native  Americans  against  the  Spaniard 
are  just. 

33  John  Leddy  Phelan,  The  Millennial  Kingdom  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  New  World 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1956).  For  a brief  synopsis  of 
the  growth  and  ebb  of  apocalyptic  urgency  in  the  sixteenth  century  American  missionary 
enterprise,  see  Marcel  Bataillon,  “Novo  mundo  e fim  do  mundo,”  Revista  de  historia  (Sao 
Paulo),  no.  18,  1954,  343-351 . 

34  Obras  escogidas  de  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas , Vol.  V:  Opusculos,  cartas y memoriales,  540. 

35  Ibid.,  538:  “.  . . y a esto  ninguna  cosa  proveyeron”  (“regarding  this  petition,  they  did 
not  take  any  action”)  is  the  austere  testimony  of  Alonso  de  la  Veracruz,  an  Augustinian  friar 
who,  accompanied  by  two  Dominican  friars,  members  of  the  small  coterie  of  devout 
followers  of  Las  Casas,  read  the  letter  to  the  Council,  in  representation  of  the  ailing  bishop. 
The  attempts  of  some  Spanish  scholars  to  demonstrate  a positive  reaction  from  the 
authorities  to  Las  Casas’s  demands  might  be  understandable  nationalism,  but  miss  the 
heart  of  the  confrontation.  Las  Casas  was  requesting  something  that  the  Council  of  Indies 
was  constitutionally  unable  to  concede:  to  declare  illegal  and  illegitimate  the  Spanish 
dominion  of  America  as  it  had  historically  taken  place. 
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ing  the  nomination  of  bishops.36  Ferdinand,  Charles  V and  Philip  II  will 
consider  those  Papal  documents — Alexander  Vi’s  1493  bulls  Inter  caetera  and 
Eximiae  devotions,  his  1501  bull  Eximiae  devotionis,  and  Julius  II’s  1508  bull 
Universalis  ecclesiae — as  the  juridical  foundation  of  their  royal  patronage  over 
the  American  church.37 

The  royal  patronage  over  the  American  church  could  even  be  said  to 
function  as  sort  of  a royal  vicariate,  or  at  least  such  was  the  import  of  the 
legislative  and  juridical  actions  in  ecclesiastical  matters  undertaken  by  the 
court.38  According  to  a Spanish  scholar,  the  Royal  patronage,  “created  a 
peculiar  situation,  extraordinary  in  canon  law,  characterized  by  a transfer  to 
the  state  of  powers  and  functions  traditionally  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authority.”39  As  the  sixteenth  century  evolved,  this 
peculiar  regime  in  which  the  crown  had  assumed,  in  the  words  of  another 
scholar,  a “quasi-pontifical  character,”40  began  to  acquire  a precise  juridical 
status  in  the  emerging  labyrinth  of  the  Laws  of  Indies,  a process  that  Rome 
observed  with  apprehension  but  also  with  some  powerlessness.  The  law 
required  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops,  before  their  entrance  into  office,  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  crown  and  loyal  obedience  to  the  royal  patronage.  One  of 
its  consequences  was  that  controversial  matters  between  church  and  state,  in 
the  Americas,  were  usually  submitted  to  the  crown,  rather  than  to  Rome,  for 
a normative  resolution. 

Even  when  the  discursive  rhetoric  of  many  formal  documents  regarding 
church  and  state  affairs,  like  the  1493  bulls41  or  the  notorious  requerimiento ,42 


36  See  Pedro  de  Leturia,  S I.,  Relacioties  entre  la  Santa  Sede  e Hispanoamerica,  Vol.  I:  Epoca 
del  Real  Patronato,  14.93-1800  (Caracas:  Sociedad  Bolivariana  de  Venezuela,  1959)  and 
William  Eugene  Shiels,  S.  J.  King  and  Church:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Patronato  Real 
(Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1961). 

37  Reproduced  in  Shiels,  King  and  Church,  283-289,  294-295  and  3 10-3 13. 

3*  Relaciones,  I,  101-152.  See  also  Manuel  Gutierrez  de  Arce,  “Regio  patronato  indiano 
(Ensayo  de  valoracion  historico-canonica),”  Anuario  de  estudios  americanos,  Vol.  1 1,  1954, 
107-168,  Alberto  de  la  Hera,  “El  Patronato  y el  Vicariato  Regio  en  Indias,”  in  Historia  de 
la  Iglesia  en  Hispanoamerica  y Filipinos  (siglos  xv-xix),  obra  dirigida  por  Pedro  Borges 
(Madrid:  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos,  1992),  Vol.  I,  63-79. 

39  Gutierrez  de  Arce,  “Regio  patronato  indiano,  109. 

40  Shiels,  King  and  Church,  184. 

41  Manuel  Gimenez  Fernandez,  Nuevas  consideraciones  sohre  la  historia,  sentido  y valor  de  las 
hulas  alejandrinas  de  1493  referentes  a las  Indias  (Sevilla:  Escuela  de  Esnidios  Hispano- 
Americanos  de  la  Universidad  de  Sevilla,  1944)  and,  of  the  same  author,  “Algo  mas  sobre 
las  bulas  alejandrinas  de  1493  referentes  a las  Indias,”  Anales  de  la  Universidad  Hispalense, 
Sevilla,  Aho  8,  Niim.  3,  1945,  37-86;  Afio  9,  Num.  1,  115-126. 

42  For  a concise  analysis  of  the  origin,  evolution,  and  conflicting  evaluations  of  the 
requerimiento,  see  Benno  Biermann,  O.  P.  “Das  Requerimiento  in  der  spanischen  Gcn- 
quista,”  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Missionswissenschaft,  Vol.  6,  Beckenried,  Suiza,  1950,  94-114. 
Also  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  A Violent  Evangelism:  The  Political  and  Religious  Conquest  of  the 
Americas  (Louisville,  Kentucky:  Westminster  - John  Knox  Press,  1992),  32-41. 
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emphasized  Papal  authority,  it  was  eminently  clear  that  the  power  for  his- 
torical action  was  in  the  hands  of  the  state.43  The  rhetoric  might  be  ultra- 
montane, but  the  political  praxis  was  strongly  royalist.  The  Burgos  Capitu- 
lations, signed  in  1512  by  the  crown  and  the  first  three  bishops  named  to  the 
Americas,  was  one  of  the  first  expressions  of  that  royal  patrimony.  It  is  a 
document  with  a strong  juridical  tenor,  in  which  the  crown  establishes  the 
boundaries  of  the  functions  and  attributes  of  the  American  episcopacy.44  For 
the  court,  the  Burgos  Capitulations  became  a paradigm  of  the  jurisdiction  it 
desired  to  exercise  over  ecclesiastical  affairs.45 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the  relations  between  church  and  state 
were  devoid  of  conflicts,  or  that  the  Pope  always  agreed  to  remain  a spectator 
at  the  margins  of  the  exceptional  historical  drama  unfolding  in  the  Americas. 
In  1537,  Pope  Paul  III  enacted  the  bull  Sublimis  Dens,  in  which  he  used  very 
strong  language  to  call  for  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  humanity  and 
freedom  of  the  autochthonous  communities.  The  Pope  also  sent  a brief  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Pastorale  officimn,  urging  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
hierarch  of  Spain  to  protect  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans.46 The  reaction  of  the  court  of  Charles  V was  swiff  and  energetic, 

43  AJberto  de  la  Hera,  “El  regalismo  indiano,”  in  Historia  de  la  Iglesia  en  Hispanoamerica , 
Vol.  I,  81-97. 

44  Reproduced  in  Shiels,  King  and  Church,  319-325.  The  signing  prelates  were  Fray 
Garcia  de  Padilla,  Pedro  Suarez  de  Deza,  and  Alonso  Manso,  nominated  bishops  for  the 
recently  created  dioceses  of  Santo  Domingo,  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  and  San  Juan, 
respectively. 

45  For  Las  Casas,  it  became  the  wrong  paradigm,  a model  of  mistaken  docility  and 
submissiveness  of  the  church  to  the  state.  See  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  Las  Capitnlaciones  de 
Burgos:  Paradigm  a de  las  paradojas  de  la  cristiandad  colonial,  in  Mas  Voces:  Reflexiones  Teologicas 
de  la  Iglesia  Hispana,  edited  by  Luis  Pedraja  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2001),  47-66. 

46  Helen  Rand  Parish  reproduces  the  Latin  text  of  the  bull  and  the  brief,  with  a Spanish 
translation,  in  Las  Casas  en  Mexico  (Mexico,  D.  F.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  1992), 
303-305,  3 10-3 1 2.  There  are  English  versions  of  both  documents  in  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas,  The  Only  Way,  edited  by  Helen  Rand  Parish  and  translated  by  Francis  Patrick 
Sullivan,  S.  J.  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1992),  114-115,  156-157  and  in  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas,  In  Defense  of  the  Indians,  translated  by  Stafford  Poole,  C.  M.,  (DeKalb:  Northern 
Illinois  University  Press,  1992),  100-103.  In  his  anthology  of  ecclesiastical  normative 
documents  regarding  the  Spanish  empire,  Francisco  Javier  Hernaez  reproduces  Pastorale 
officium,  but  not  Sublimis  Deus,  though  he  includes  Veritas  ipsa,  a variant  of  Sublimis  Deus. 
He  blames  Las  Casas  for  the  “exaggerated  news”  regarding  the  mistreatment  of  the  Native 
Americans  as  the  source  for  the  Pope’s  concern  and  reproduces  some  of  the  most 
denigrating  testimony  against  the  Native  Americans  ever  expressed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Francisco  Javier  Hernaez,  Coleccion  de  hulas,  breves y otros  documentos  relativos  a la  iglesia 
de  America  y Filipinas  (1879)  (Vaduz:  Klaus  Reprint,  1964),  Vol.  I,  101-104.  Pastorale 
officimn  and  Veritas  ipsa,  but  not  Sublimis  Deus,  are  included  in  America  Pontificia.  Primi 
saeculi  evangelizationis,  1493-1592  documenta  Pontificia  ex  registris  et  minutds  praesertim  in 
archivo  secreto  Vaticano  existentibus,  collegit  et  edidit  Josef  Metzler  (Citta  del  Vaticano: 
Libreria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1991),  vol.  I,  359-361,  364-366.  For  a detailed  analysis  of  these 
Papal  documents,  see  Alberto  de  la  Hera,  “El  derecho  de  los  indios  a la  libertad  y a la  fe: 
la  bula  Sublimis  Deus  y los  problemas  indianos  que  la  motivaron,”  Anuario  de  historia  del 
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forcing  the  Pope  to  retract,  in  1538. 47  The  traumatic  events  of  the  May  1527 
sack  of  Rome,  in  which  the  imperial  troops  rampaged  through  the  city,  looted 
everything  they  could,  and  humbled  ignominiously  the  Vicarius  Christi,  were 
still  painfully  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Roman  authorities  and  prescribed 
supreme  prudence  before  engaging  in  any  possible  confrontation  with  the 
Emperor. 

One  key  dimension  of  the  Royal  Patronage  was  the  pase  regio,  the  royal 
exequatur  or  placet.  According  to  it,  all  communications  between  Rome  and 
the  American  church  had  to  be  sent  first  to  the  Council  of  Indies  for  its 
examination  and  approval.  It  was  an  important  strategic  resource  for  the 
centralizing  politics  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  It  was  a strategy  to  impede 
the  emergence,  within  the  ranks  of  the  church,  of  any  serious  challenge  to  the 
colonial  metropolitan  policies.48 

Las  Casas’s  letter  to  Pope  Pius  V consciously  disregards  the  pase  regio  A 9 


derecho  espanol , vol.  26,  1956,  89-182.  Parish  has  given  a closer  look  to  the  origin  of  these 
documents,  including  another  1537  Papal  bull,  Altit/ido  divini  consilii , regarding  the  per- 
fomance  of  some  sacraments  and  liturgical  ceremonies  in  the  New  World  (Las  Casas  en 
Mexico,  15-28,  82-90). 

47  The  abrogating  Papal  brief,  Non  indecens  videtur,  is  reproduced,  in  Latin  with  a 
Spanish  translation,  in  Parish’s  Las  Casas  en  Mexico,  3 13-3 15.  Francisco  de  Vitoria  does  not 
mention  Sublimis  Dens  in  his  1539  lectures  on  the  Native  Americans  (De  Indis,  I).  Jeremy 
Lawrance  suggests  that  the  lecture  might  have  been  inspired  by  the  controversy  about  the 
Papal  decrees.  However,  Vitoria  deals  mainly  with  matters  regarding  the  justice  of  the  wars 
against  the  Native  Americans,  not  their  slavery,  which  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Pope’s  bull. 
Francisco  de  Vitoria,  Political  Writings,  edited  by  Anthony  Pagden  and  Jeremy  Lawrance 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  233,  n.  3.  Jose  de  Acosta  barely  alludes  to 
it  only  once  in  his  important  1588  book  on  the  Christianization  of  the  Americas.  Jose  de 
Acosta,  De  procuranda  indorum  salute  (2  vols.),  translated  and  edited  by  G.  Stewart  Mc- 
Intosh, (Tayport:  Scotland,  UK:  Mac  Research,  1996),  vol.  I,  114.  Las  Casas,  for  one, 
quoted  both  documents  as  valid  and  normative.  Probably  thanks  to  his  influence  many 
readers  tend  to  disregard  their  revocation.  Cf.  Lewis  U.  Hanke,  “Pope  Paul  III  and  the 
American  Indians,”  Harvard  Theological  Review,  vol.  30,  1937,  56-102,  Manuel  Maria 
Martinez,  “Las  Casas-Vitoria  y la  bula  Sublimis  Deus,"  in  Andre  Saint-Lu  et  al.,  Estudios 
sobre  Fray  Bartolotne'  de  Las  Casas  (Sevilla:  Universidad  de  Sevilla,  1974),  25-51,  and  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  “Las  Casas  y Paulo  III,”  Pdginas  (Lima),  vol.  16,  no.  107,  febrero  1991,  33-42. 

4S  There  are  conflicting  evaluations  of  the  royal  patronage.  Gutierrez  de  Arce  considers 
it  a very  useful  tool  to  achieve  the  Christianization  of  the  Americas.  Shiels  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  “dealt  a shattering  blow  to  the  independent  administrative  machinery  of  the 
universal  church.  In  fact,  it  made  the  Spanish  church  a state  church”  (King  and  Church, 
192). 

4V  Manuscript  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  ms.  325,  fol.  312.  Published  for  the  first 
time  in  1866  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Coleccion  de  documentos  para  la  historia  de  Mexico, 
edited  by  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta  (Nendeln,  Liechtenstein:  Kraus  Reprint,  1971, 
599-600).  Reproduced  in  Obras  escogidas,  vol.  V,  541-542  and  in  Obras  completas,  vol.  13, 
370-371.  English  translation  in  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  Essays  From  the  Diaspora,  108-1 10. 
It  is  a text  neglected  by  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  Inventario 
documentado  de  los  escritos,  762-776.  Gutierrez  considers  it  “a  very  significant  text”  (Las 
Casas,  90),  without  however  analyzing  it.  The  manuscript  appears  to  be  incomplete,  it  lacks 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  typical  of  such  epistles.  It  might  be  a preliminary  draft. 
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The  very  act  of  writing  to  the  Pope  without  previously  submitting  the  text  to 
the  Royal  Council  of  Indies  violates  one  of  the  main  juridical  premises  of  the 
church  and  state  relations  in  the  Americas.  It  is  a transgression  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  so  carefully  crafted  by  the  Spanish  court.s°  True  to  form, 
even  to  his  last  breath,  Las  Casas  would  be  the  perennial  dissenter.51  As 
bishop  of  Chiapas,  he  had  imposed  a set  of  norms  that  rigorously  conditioned 
sacramental  absolution  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  restitution  of  all  goods  and 
riches  acquired  on  the  basis  of  conquests  or  slavery  of  the  Native  Americans, 
a move  that  forced  him  into  exile  from  his  diocese.  As  a theologian,  he 
printed  and  distributed,  in  1552,  a series  of  polemic  treatises  regarding  the 
status  confessionis  in  the  New  World,  without  requesting  any  official  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  As  a dying  prophet  he  disregards  the  law  of  the  state  and 
appeals  directly  to  the  Pope. 

Las  Casas  begins  in  a rather  professorial  tone,  devoid  of  the  reverent 
language  so  frequent  in  communications  to  the  successor  of  saint  Peter: 

What  things  are  necessary  for  the  correct  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  infidels,  and  to  render  just  and  legitimate  the  wars  against  them,  I 
have  declared  in  the  book  that  I sent  to  Your  Beatitude  ...  To  Your 
Beatitude  I beseech  intensively,  by  the  blood  of  our  Redemption,  to 
command  that  my  book  be  examined  and,  if  found  right,  that  it  be 
stamped  . . . 

Las  Casas  holds  onto  the  illusion  that  reason  will,  in  the  end,  prevail  over 
irrationality,  goodness  over  evil,  grace  over  sin,  if  only  the  main  protagonists 
of  the  historical  drama  will  think  things  through  adequately.  He  has  the  hope 
that,  despite  all  the  economic  and  political  interests  intertwined  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Indies,  despite  the  conquistadores' s quest  for  power,  profit,  and 
prestige,  he  might  be  able  to  convince  the  crown,  the  royal  council,  and  the 
Pope  to  follow  the  right  path.  Persuasion  by  means  of  the  right  arguments, 
the  quotation  of  the  proper  authorities  and  texts,  the  coherence  of  logical 
reasoning:  this  is  the  illusion  that  has  impelled  him  to  write  so  many  books, 


50  Juan  Friede  rightly  stresses  the  importance  of  the  letter  as  an  act  of  legal  disobedience. 
But,  he  does  not  perceive  the  originality  of  the  challenges  that  the  letter  raises  to  the  Roman 
Church,  not  to  the  Spanish  state.  Juan  Friede,  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas:  precursor  del  anticolo- 
nialismo  (Mexico,  D.  F.:  Siglo  XXI,  1974),  214-216. 

51  Cf.  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  “Prophecy  and  Patriotism:  A Tragic  Dilemma  From  the 
Cross  of  Terror,”  in  Surviving  Terror:  Hope  and  Justice  in  a World  of  Violence,  edited  by 
Victoria  Erickson  and  Michelle  Lim  Jones  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Brazos  Press,  2002j, 
87-101,  315-31  and  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  “Violence  of  the  Conquistadores  and  Prophetic 
Indignation,”  in  Must  Christianity  Be  Violent?  Reflections  on  History,  Practice,  and  Theology, 
edited  by  Alan  Jacobs  and  Kenneth  Chase  (Grand  Rapids,  Ml:  Brazos  Press,  2003, 
forthcoming). 
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like  his  two  apologies  against  Juan  Gines  de  Sepulveda  in  which  he  buried  his 
adversary,  as  well  as  the  readers,  under  a deluge  of  references,  authoritative 
quotations,  and  arguments.52  If  only  the  authorities,  those  who  have  the 
power  to  make  decisions,  would  read  his  books  and  take  the  time  to  pay 
attention  to  his  words!53 

There  is  no  absolute  certainty  about  the  book  he  sent  to  the  Pope  and 
whose  official  approval  he  is  requesting.  It  might  be  De  itnico  vocationis  tnodo 
omnium  gentium  ad  veram  religionem , a text  with  a tortuous,  and  still  some- 
what obscure,  manuscript  history.54  In  it,  one  of  the  most  important  missio- 
logical  books  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Las  Casas  vigorously  insists 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  convert  the  innumerable  gentiles  and  infidels 
that  the  Iberians  were  encountering  in  their  global  expeditions:  the  way  of  the 
apostles,  through  devout  preaching,  deeds  of  love,  sacrifice,  compassion,  and 
confidence  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  extensive  quotations  from  biblical, 
patristic,  doctrinal,  and  canonical  sources,  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
passionate  and  ardent  defenses  of  the  peaceful  and  nonmilitary  missionary 
expansion  of  the  Christian  faith  ever  written.55 

It  makes  a powerful  case  for  a peaceful  non-military  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  well  as  a strong  critique  of  the  linkage  between  cross  and 
sword  that,  in  Las  Casas’s  view,  was  corrupting  the  evangelizing  of  the  Native 
Americans.  He  considers  the  Spanish  wars  against  the  Native  Americans 
illegal,  immoral,  and  sinful.  They  violate  human,  natural,  and  divine  law.  It 


51  One  apology  is  written  in  Spanish,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1958  (reproduced  in 
Obras  completas,  vol.  10,  101-193)  and  the  other  in  Latin,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1975 
(reproduced  in  Obras  completas,  vol.  9,  43-667).  Regarding  the  dispute  between  Las  Casas 
and  Sepulveda,  the  standard  text  is  Lewis  Hanke,  All  Mankind  is  One:  A Study  of  the 
Disputation  between  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  and  Juan  Gines  de  Sepulveda  in  1550  on  the 
Intellectual  and  Religious  Capacity  of  the  American  Indians  (DeKalb:  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Press,  1974). 

53  Anthony  Pagden,  “Introduction,”  in  Las  Casas  on  Columbus,  9:  “.  . . until  his  death  Las 
Casas  remained  convinced  that  the  entire  deleterious  process  of  conquest  could  be  undone 
if  only  those  in  authority  would  listen  to  his  voice.  All  of  his  writings  . . . were  directed 
toward  this  end.” 

54  It  was  first  printed  in  the  twentieth  century  in  a Latin  and  Spanish  edition  with  a fine 
introduction  by  Lewis  Hanke.  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Del  unico  modo  de  atraer  a todos  los 
pueblos  a la  verdadera  religion  (Mexico,  D.  F.:  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  1942).  It  is 
reproduced  in  Obras  completas,  Vol.  2.  T here  is  an  English  version:  Bartolome  de  las  Casas, 
7 he  Only  Way,  edited  by  Helen  Rand  Parish  and  translated  by  Francis  Patrick  Sullivan,  S.  J. 
(New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1992). 

55  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Las  Casas  was  under  the  influence  of  an  author 
whose  name  he  avoids  for  it  had  became  disreputable  in  a nation  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Inquisition:  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  There  are  resonances  in  his  texts  of  the  writings  in 
which  Erasmus  censures  Christianization  by  military  force:  Dulce  helium  incxpertis  (1515), 
Querela  pads  (1517),  Consultatio  de  hello  turcico  (1530),  and  Ecclesiastes  sive  concionator  evan- 
gelicus  (1535).  See  Marcel  Bataillon,  Erasme  et  I'Espagne  (Geneve:  Librairie  Droz,  1991 
(>937)- 
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was,  indeed,  a theme  of  ardent  discussion  among  Spaniards  theologians  for 
the  entire  sixteenth  century.56  Las  Casas  asks  the  Pope  that  his  manuscript  be 
examined  by  a board  of  theologians  appointed  by  the  Pope  and  its  suggested 
policy  be  declared  official  doctrine  of  the  church.57 

Why  is  it  so  urgent  for  the  Church  to  condemn  the  military  conquests  of 
the  Native  American  nations?  Here  comes  a shocking  statement,  an  escha- 
tological warning  to  the  Pope:  “.  . . so  that  the  truth  be  not  hidden  for  the 
damnation  and  destruction  of  the  Church,  as  the  time  may  come  (which 
might  be  already  at  hand)  in  which  God  unveils  our  blemishes  and  our 


56  Vitoria  deals  will  all  possible  pros  and  cons  of  the  conquering  first  and  converting 
afterwards  approach  in  his  De  Indis,  I.  Sepulveda  was  the  most  prestigious  promoter  of 
conversion  manu  militari  in  his  book  about  the  justice  of  the  wars  against  the  Native 
Americans.  See  his  Democrates  secundns,  sive  de  iustis  belli  causis,  edicion  crftica  y traduccion 
castellana  por  A.  Coroleu  Lletget,  in  Juan  Gines  de  Sepulveda,  Obras  completas,  (Pozo- 
blanco:  Excmo.  Ayuntamiento  de  Pozoblanco,  1997),  Vol.  Ill,  38-134.  Acosta,  in  his  De 
procuranda  indorum  salute , defends  the  conjunction  of  military  coercion  and  missionary 
persuasion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  trying  to  spell  its  limitations.  Acosta  argues  that  Las 
Casas’s  position  does  not  take  into  account  the  ferocity  and  backwardness  of  the  Native 
American  “barbarians.”  Cf.  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  La  evangelizacion  de  los pueblos  americanos: 
algunas  reflexiones  historicas  (San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Mexico:  Colegio  de  San  Luis,  1997). 

57  Is  Las  Casas  a “pacifist”?  In  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  he  alludes  to  possible  theoretical 
conditions  required  to  render  wars  against  infidels  “just  and  legitimate.”  It  is  an  awkward 
theme  in  the  text,  but  it  serves  as  a reminder  that  in  several  of  his  writings  he  distinguishes 
between  unbelievers  who  have  never  attacked  any  Christian  nation  and  those  who  have. 
The  distinction  basically  refers  to  Native  Americans  and  Muslims.  Though  there  might  be 
hypothetical  reasons  to  justify  war  against  the  first,  the  history  of  their  encounters  shows, 
or  so  Las  Casas  thinks,  that  the  Christians  have  always  been  the  aggressors  and  oppressors 
and  that,  therefore,  in  their  conflicts,  the  guilty  ones  are  the  Christians.  On  the  contrary, 
in  his  view,  the  hostility  between  Christians  and  Muslims  comes  because  the  second  have 
usurped  lands  of  the  first  and  are  always  attempting  to  subjugate  the  Christian  nations. 

Las  Casas  also  accepts  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Augustine’s  texts  regarding  state 
coercion  of  heretics,  but  rejects  the  attempts  to  expand  that  repressive  norm  to  all  infidels. 
He  engages  Sepulveda  in  a discussion  about  Luke  14:  23:  “Compel  people  to  come  in  . . .” 
{compelle  intrare),  a Gospel  text  cited  by  Augustine  to  justify  state  coercion  of  heretics.  It 
was  a much  quoted  biblical  text  in  the  theological  debates  regarding  the  conquering  wars 
in  Americas  and  it  was  also  used  to  validate  compulsory  attendance  of  Native  Americans  to 
Christian  proselytizing  activities.  See  Bruno  Rech,  “Las  Casas  und  die  Kirchenvater,” 
Jahrbuch  fur  Geschichte  von  Staat,  Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschaft  Lateinamerikas , Bd.  17,  1980, 

26‘43-  . . 

Las  Casas  differentiates  between  infidels  who  de  iure  and  de  facto  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Christian  rulers  (lew  and  Muslim  minorities  in  Christian  nations),  those  who  are  so 
de  iure  but  not  de  facto  (residents  of  lands  formerly  Christian  hut  conquered  by  Muslim 
armies),  and  those  who  have  never  been  so  neither  de  iure  nor  de  facto , like  the  Native 
Americans.  And  then  there  are  the  heretics,  who  are  always  de  iure  subject  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  state.  The  possible  legitimacy  of  military  force  or  state  coercion  against 
unbelievers  differs,  therefore,  according  to  their  specific  category  of  infidelity.  Thus,  the 
same  state  that  might  be  justified  in  waging  war  against  the  Ottomans  and  strengthening 
the  Inquisition  against  the  heretics,  should  refrain  from  military  actions  against  the  Native 
Americans. 

Las  Casas,  however,  leans  towards  a negative  appraisal  of  war,  for  “war  ...  is  the  most 
wretched  and  pestilential  of  all  things  under  heaven  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  Christ’s  life 
and  teaching”  (In  Defense  of  the  Indians , 359). 
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nakedness  is  shown  to  the  whole  pagan  world.”  Las  Casas  had  warned  the 
Royal  Council  of  Indies  that  the  final  Day  of  Judgment  might  be  near  and 
that  it  might  entail  the  eternal  damnation  of  Spain.  Now  he  admonishes  the 
Pope  that  unless  the  Church  acts  decisively  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Native 
Americans,  it  might  also  find  itself  condemned  in  that  imminent  fateful 
Doomsday.  That  day,  he  suggests,  the  Church  might  appear  as  blemished 
and  naked  in  comparison  with  the  Gentiles  and  infidels.  For  a bishop  to 
admonish  a Pope  in  this  manner  is,  indeed,  a dramatic  expression  of  audacity. 

But  this  is  just  the  prologue  to  other  daring  requests  to  the  Pope.  Veiled 
as  petitions,  they  are  indeed  radical  challenges  to  the  Church.  Las  Casas 
demands  from  the  Pope  an  official  normative  declaration  regarding  the  affairs 
of  the  Indies  with  its  corresponding  anathemas. 

Since  so  many  are  the  flatterers  who  in  secret,  like  dogs  with  rabies, 
bark  against  the  truth,  to  Your  Beatitude  I humbly  beseech  that  a decree 
be  enacted  in  which  are  declared  excommunicated  and  anathema,  all 
those  who  affirm  that  wars  against  the  infidels  are  just  if  waged  to 
combat  idolatry,  or  for  the  convenience  of  spreading  the  Gospel, 
specially  in  regard  to  those  infidels  who  have  never  injured  or  are  not 
injuring  us. 

Idolatry  was  frequently  used  as  a casus  belli  against  the  Native  Americans. 
Columbus  invoked  idolatry  as  a justification  to  begin  the  American  slave 
trade.58  Hernan  Cortes  initiated  the  war  against  Tenochtitlan,  only  after 
formally  declaring  it  a crusade  against  idolatry.59  Sepulveda,  among  others, 
had  emphasized  idolatry  as  a legitimate  reason  to  conquer  the  Native  Amer- 
icans through  war,  for  idolatry  is  not  only  a grave  blasphemy  against  divine 
and  natural  law  in  itself,  but  also  the  source  of  their  alleged  moral  deprava- 
tions: human  sacrifice,  cannibalism,  and  sodomy.  T he  Franciscan  missionar- 
ies rationalized  Cortes’s  conquest  as  a divine  punishment  against  the  idolatry 
of  the  natives,  and  tried  to  explain  to  the  Mexican  elders  the  demonic  origin 


58  Christopher  Columhus,  A New  and  Fresh  English  Translation  of  the  Letter  of  Columbus 
Announcing  the  Discovery  of  America , translated  and  edited  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
(Madrid:  Graficas  Yagiies,  1959),  14:  “Their  Highnesses  can  see  that  I shall  give 
them  . . . slaves,  as  many  as  they  shall  order,  who  will  be  idolaters.” 

59  Hernan  Cortes,  Documentos  cortesianos,  1518-1528  (ed.  Jose  Luis  Martinez)  (Mexico, 
D.  F.:  Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico/Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  1990), 
165:  “In  as  much  . . . the  natives  of  these  regions  have  a culture  and  veneration  of  idols, 
which  is  a great  disservice  to  God  Our  Lord,  and  the  devil  blinds  and  deceives  them  ...  I 
propose  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Holy  Catholic  faith  . . . Let  us  go  to  uproot 
the  natives  of  these  regions  from  those  idolatries  ...  so  that  they  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  Holy  Catholic  faith.” 
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of  their  religious  practices.60  The  condemnation  of  sacrilegious  idolatry 
became  a benchmark  for  the  conquest  and  enslaving  of  native  communities.61 
The  “extirpation  of  idolatry,”  so  well  studied  regarding  Peru  by  Pierre 
Duviols,  was  one  of  the  ideological  foundations  of  what  Robert  Ricard  aptly 
named  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  autochthonous  communities.62  There- 
fore, Las  Casas’s  request  to  the  Pope  that  the  invocation  of  idolatry  for  doing 
violence  to  the  Native  Americans  be  declared  anathema  goes  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  main  ideological  resources  behind  the  conquest  of  the  Americas. 
The  demand  is  grandiose,  as  will  also  be  the  silence  of  Rome. 

The  second  principle  that  Las  Casas  requests  to  be  included  in  the  Papal 
decree  of  anathemas  is  one  very  dear  to  his  mind. 

Or  those  who  assert  that  the  infidels  are  not  true  lords  and  owners  of 
their  properties;  or  those  who  affirm  that  they  are  unable  to  understand 
and  receive  the  Gospel  and  eternal  salvation,  on  the  basis  of  their 
alleged  lack  of  intelligence  or  acuity  of  mind,  which  in  fact  they  do  not 
lack,  those  Indians  whose  rights  I have  defended  till  my  death,  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  Church. 

Are  the  Native  Americans  equal  to  the  Europeans  in  rationality  and  free  will? 
This  was,  alas,  a crucial  question  during  the  Christian  expansion  in  early 
modernity.  Aristotle’s  vision  of  the  distinction  between  the  Greeks,  as  a 
people  of  culture,  and  the  “barbarians,”  and  his  discussion  of  just  war  and 
slavery,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Politics,  were  refurbished  in  the  encounter 
between  Christian  Europeans  and  the  indigenous  American  communities.63 
His  arguments  regarding  the  justice  of  warfare  against  the  barbarians  and 
their  legitimate  enslavement  became  relevant  for  the  sixteenth  century  theo- 


60  Christian  Duverger,  La  Conversion  des  Indiens  de  Nouvelle-Espagne  avec  le  texte  des 
“ Colloques  des  douze ” de  Bernardino  de  Sahagiin  (1564.)  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1987). 

("  Vitoria,  Las  Casas,  and  Acosta,  however,  pace  Sepulveda,  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
using  the  Old  Testament  injunctions  against  idolatry  as  models  for  the  Christianization  of 
the  Native  Americans.  What  is  at  stake  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  extirpation  of  idolatry 
by  means  of  the  extermination  of  the  idolaters.  The  Spanish  enterprise,  however,  is 
missionary.  It  attempts  to  extirpate  idolatry  by  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  idolaters,  not 
their  annihilation.  In  many  parts  of  the  Americas,  however,  the  end  result  was  similar:  the 
elimination  of  idolatry  thanks  to  the  death  of  the  idolaters. 

62  Pierre  Duviols,  La  lutte  contre  les  religions  autochtones  dans  le  Perou  colonial:  l' extirpation 
de  Pidolatrie  entre  1532  et  1660  (Parfs-Lima:  Institut  Fran^ais  d’Etudes  Andines,  1 97 1 ). 
Robert  Ricard,  The  Spiritual  Conquest  of  Mexico:  An  Essay  on  the  Apostolate  and  the  Evange- 
lizing Methods  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  in  New  Spain,  1525-/572,  translated  by  Lesley  Byrd 
Simpson  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1966). 

63  The  Politics,  book  I.  Bruno  Rech  analyses  the  way  Las  Casas  read  Aristotle  in  his  article 
“Bartolome  de  las  Casas  und  Aristoteles,”  Jahrhuch  fur  Geschichte  von  Staat,  Wirtschaft  und 
Gesellschaft  Lateinamerikas,  Bd.  22,  1985,  39-68. 
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logical  discussions  on  war  and  slavery/’4  “Barbarian”  became  a frequent  term 
of  reference  to  the  Native  Americans.  It  is  found  in  Francisco  de  Vitoria,65 
Sepulveda,66  and  in  many  other  sixteenth  century  writers.  Probably  the  best 
definition  of  what  was  meant  by  “barbarian”  is  provided  by  Jose  de  Acosta: 
“We  call  ‘Indians’  all  the  Barbarians  that  have  been  discovered  in  our  time  by 
the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  . . . people  who  are  not  only  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  but  also  unaware  of  civilization.”  7 Barbarians  are  igno- 
rant of  both  Christian  faith  and  literary  culture.  They  lack  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  of  the  alphabet. 6S  They  are,  therefore,  inferior.69  Thus,  according 
to  the  discourse  of  several  court  intellectuals,  like  Sepulveda,  the  Native 
Americans  are  unfit  for  self-government.  They  can  be  considered  natura 
servi,  fated  by  nature  to  servitude.70  For  their  own  benefit,  civilized  Chris- 
tians should  rule  them.  If  they  resist,  the  war  to  subjugate  them  is,  in 
principle,  just  and  legitimate. 

Las  Casas  devoted  an  extended  section  of  his  Apology  against  Sepulveda  to 
refute  the  vilification  of  the  Native  Americans  implied  by  their  categorization 

64  Lewis  Ulysses  Hanke,  Aristotle  and  the  American  Indians  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  1970)  and  Anthony  Pagden,  The  Fall  of  Natural  Man:  The  American  Indian  and 
the  Origins  of  Comparative  Ethnology  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University'  Press,  1982). 

65  De  Indis,  I,  233:  “This  whole  dispute  . . . has  arisen  again  because  of  these  barbarians 
in  the  New  World,  commonly  called  Indians,  w ho  came  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniards 
some  forty  years  ago  . . .”  Nestor  Capdevila  points  out  a crucial  semantic  difference 
between  Vitoria  and  Las  Casas.  While  the  first  refers  to  the  Native  Americans  as  barbaros- 
. . . quos  indos  vulgo  vacant  (“barbarians  commonly  called  Indians”),  Las  Casas  alludes  to 
them  as  Novi  Orbi  habitatores,  quos  vulgo  Indos  appelamus  (“inhabitant  of  the  New  World, 
which  we  commonly  call  Indians”).  Capdevila  {Las  Casas:  line  politique  de  Vhumanite,  270). 
For  the  literary  context  of  the  two  quotations,  see  Obras  de  Francisco  de  Vitoria:  Relecciones 
teologicas.  Edicion  critica  del  texto  latino,  version  espaiiola , introduction  general  e introducciones  con 
el  estudio  de  su  doctrina  teologico-juridica , editadas  por  Teofilo  Urdanoz,  O.  P.  (Madrid: 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos,  i960),  642  and  Las  Casas,  Obras  completas,  Vol.  9,  76. 

66  Demon-ates  secundus,  39:  “If  the  war  with  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain  have  subjugated 
and  attempt  to  subjugate  under  their  dominion  those  barbarians  . . . commonly  called 
Indians  ...  is  just  or  not ...  is  a very  important  issue.” 

67  De  proairanda  indorum  salute , 4. 

6h  Regarding  the  ontological  distinction  between  literary  and  oral  peoples,  see  Walter  D. 
Mignolo,  The  Darker  Side  of  the  Renaissance:  Literacy,  Territoriality,  if  Colonization  (Ann 
Arbor,  MI:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1995). 

69  See  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  “Qui  est  l’Indien?  Humanite  ou  bestialite  de  l’indigene 
americain,”  Alternatives  Slid.  L’avenir  des  peuples  autochtones:  Le  sort  des  “ premieres  nations" 
(Centre  Tricontinental,  Louvain-laNeuve,  Belgique),  vol.  vii,  no.  2,  2000,  33-51.  Acosta 
oscillates  between  attributing  to  them  bestiality  or  childish  immaturity.  In  an  earlier  draft 
of  his  Demon-ates  secundus,  Sepulveda  tended  to  “apelike”  them,  and  Vasco  de  Quiroga 
bishop  of  Michoacan,  considers  them  as  children  in  need  of  paternal  guidance.  Vasco  de 
Quiroga,  Information  en  derecho  (1535),  introduction  y notas  de  Carlos  Herrejon  (Mexico, 
D.  F.:  Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica,  1985). 

0 Demomites  secundus,  130.  On  the  debate  about  whether  the  Native  Americans  were 
slaves  by  nature  and  the  ways  Aristotle  was  read  in  that  discussion,  see  Celestino  del  Arenal, 
“La  teori'a  de  la  servidumbre  natural  en  el  pensamiento  espanol  de  los  siglos  XVI  y XVTI,” 
Historiograffa  y bibliografta  americanistas,  Vols.  19-20,  1975-76,  67-124. 
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as  barbarians.71  He  also  penned  an  ambitious  and  long  manuscript  on  their 
cultural  and  cultdc  traditions,  to  prove  the  dignity  of  their  culture  and 
religiosity.  That  text — Apologetica  historia  sumaria — is  the  longer  and  most 
passionate  defense  of  the  Native  American  cultures  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.72  It  also  inaugurated  a romantic  tradition,  through  which  Montaigne 
forged  the  mythical  image  of  the  bon  sauvage.73 

In  the  letter  to  the  Pope,  Las  Casas  comes  back  to  this  crucial  issue  and 
requests  a decree  of  anathema  against  any  negation  of  the  rationality  of  the 
Native  Americans,  their  personal  liberty,74  their  right  for  public  sovereignty 
or  private  ownership,  or  their  ability  to  understand  and  accept  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  all  those  essential  dimensions  of  humanness,  insists 
Las  Casas,  there  is  no  fundamental  ontological  distinction  between  Europe- 
ans and  Native  Americans,  and  thus  no  legitimate  justification  for  dispos- 
sessing them  of  their  political  sovereignty,  their  private  goods,  their  personal 
freedom,  or  for  abrogating  their  right  to  the  ecclesiastical  sacraments.75  A 
much  quoted  text  of  the  Apologetica  gives  expression  to  the  principle  that 
underlies  his  lifelong  exertions:  “All  the  nations  of  the  world  are  human  and 


71  In  this  context,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  recall  Montaigne’s  famous  dictum  in  his 
essay  “Des  cannibales”  (1580):  “chacun  appelle  barbarie  ce  qui  n’est  pas  de  son  usage.” 
Essais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  presentation,  etablissement  du  texte,  apparat  critique  et  notes 
par  Andre  Toumon  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1998),  Vol.  I,  344. 

72  Apologetica  historia  sumaria.  As  many  of  Las  Casas’s  writings,  it  was  first  published  in 
its  integrity  only  in  the  twentieth  century  (1909).  Obras  completas,  Vols.  6-8. 

73  Juan  Duran  Luzio,  “Bartolome  de  las  Casas  y Michel  de  Montaigne,”  in  his  book 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas  ante  la  conquista  de  America  (Heredia,  Costa  Rica:  Editorial  de  la 
Universidad  Nacional,  1992),  223-285,  Jose  Luis  Abelian,  “Los  origenes  espanoles  del  mito 
del  ‘buen  salvaje.’  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  y su  antropologia  utopica,”  Revista  de  Indias, 
Ano  36,  nums.  145-146,  julio-diciembre  de  1976,  157-179,  and  Jose  Antonio  Maravall, 
“Utopia  y primitivismo  en  Las  Casas,”  Revista  de  Occidente,  No.  141,  diciembre  1974, 
31 1-388.  Maravall’s  description  of  Las  Casas  as  a “Rousseau  avant  la  /ettre”(Ibid.,  350)  and 
Bruno  Rech’s  assertion  that  the  Spanish  bishop  is  a “Vorlaufer  von  Rousseau”  are  mis- 
leading (“Las  Casas  und  die  Kirchenvater,”  35).  The  sixteenth  century  theologian  and  the 
eighteenth  century  philosophe  are  both  counter  cultural  and  were  both  viewed  in  their 
times  as  enfant  terribles,  but  they  inhabit  very  different  theoretical  and  ideological  niches, 
as  Nestor  Capdevila  ( Las  Casas:  tine  politique  de  Vhumanite,  66-76)  and  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
(Las  Casas,  299-301)  have  emphasized. 

74  Whether  it  was  legitimate  to  enslave  Native  Americans  was  a controversial  issue 
among  sixteenth  theologians  and  jurists.  See  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  “Freedom  and  Servi- 
tude: Indigenous  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  the  Caribbean,”  in  General  History  of 
the  Caribbean.  Volume  l:  Autochthonous  Societies,  edited  by  J alii  Sued-Badillo  (London: 
UNESCO  and  Macmillan  Publishers,  2003),  316-362. 

75  The  Spanish  theologians  and  missionaries  debated  the  capability  of  the  Native 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  sacraments.  Acosta  defends  their  right  to  six  of  the  seven 
sacraments  but  opposes  their  priesdy  ordination,  for  it  is  wrong  to  consecrate  to  the 
ministry  “the  dregs  of  the  people.”  De  procuranda  indorum  salute,  vol.  II,  146. 
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all  share  in  the  same  definition:  they  are  rational  beings.  All  have  intellect  and 
will,  as  created  in  God’s  image  and  similitude.”'6 

This  has  been  the  core  of  his  struggles  of  more  than  five  decades,  for  the 
sake  of,  as  he  writes  to  the  Pope,  “those  Indians  whose  rights  I have  defended 
till  my  death,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  Church.”  Now,  at  the  moment 
in  which  death  is  the  only  future  for  his  flesh,  he  recapitulates  that  long 
dispute,  in  a sharp  challenge  to  the  Vicarius  Christ i to  rebuke  and  condemn  all 
those  who  question  the  rationality,  the  political  rights,  the  personal  liberty,  or 
the  capability  to  the  faith  of  the  Native  Americans.77  And  then,  always  certain 
of  his  ability  to  persuade  by  means  of  logical  argumentations  and  authorita- 
tive references,  Las  Casas  concludes:  “In  my  book  I have  clearly  shown  that 
all  those  assertions  are  against  the  sacred  canons,  as  well  as  against  natural  law 
and  the  commandments  of  the  Gospel,  and  I will  confirm  it  even  more,  if  that 
were  possible,  for  I have  exhaustively  researched  and  corroborated  this 
matter.” 

The  next  three  requests  to  the  Pope  have  to  with  the  church  itself:  the 
identity,  vocation,  and  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  New  World. 
Mindful  of  the  way  in  which  the  Royal  Patronage  has  modeled  a Church  loyal 
to  the  state,  Las  Casas  demands  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  that  he: 


76  Apologetica  historia  sumaria,  c.  48;  Obras  completas,  vol.  7,  536. 

77  Las  Casas’s  view  of  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  is  the  object  of  a long  bibliography. 
Among  the  most  important  contributions  are:  Silvio  A.  Zavala,  “jLas  Casas  esclavista?” 
Cuadernos  americanos,  Ano  3,  no.  2,  1944,  149-154;  Robert  L.  Brady,  “The  Role  of  Las 
Casas  in  the  Emergence  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  New  World,”  Revista  de  Historia  de 
America , nums.  61-62,  enero-diciembre  1966,  43-55;  Fernando  Ortiz,  “La  leyenda  negra 
contra  fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,”  Cuadernos  americanos,  no.  5,  1952,  146-184;  vol.  217, 
no.  2,  marzo-abril  de  1978,  84-116;  and  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  O.  P.  “Estudio  prelimi- 
nar”  a Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Brevt'sima  relation  de  la  destruction  de  Africa:  Preludio  de 
la  destruccion  de  Indias.  Primera  defensa  de  los  guanches  y negros  contra  su  esclavizacion,  edicion 
y notas  por  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  O.  P.  (Salamanca-Lima:  Editorial  San  Esteban- 
Instituto  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  1989).  Despite  the  attempts  of  several  of  these  scholars 
to  present  Las  Casas  as  a strong  defender  of  the  liberty  and  political  rights  of  both.  Native 
Americans  and  Africans,  in  his  last  texts,  like  the  letter  to  the  Council  of  Indies  and  the 
Pope,  the  issue  of  black  slavery  is  absent,  at  a time  in  which,  however,  the  African  slave 
trade  was  increasing  exponentially.  I have  tried  to  develop  a more  nuanced  view  of  Las 
Casas’s  complex  perspective  on  this  issue  in  “Bartolome  de  las  Casas  y la  esclavitud 
africana,”  in  Sentido  histdrico  del  V centenario  (141/2- 1992),  edited  by  Guillermo  Melendez 
(San  Jose,  Costa  Rica:  Departamento  Ecumenico  de  Investigaciones,  1992),  63-84.  See  also 
Capdevila,  Las  Casas:  tine  politique  de  I'humanite,  79-87.  For  the  general  issue  involved,  see 
David  Brion  Davis,  The  Problem  of  Slavery  in  Western  Culture  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1961)  and  Alphonse  Quenum,  Les  Eglises  chretiennes  et  la  traite  atlantique  du  XU  an 
XIX  si'ecle  (Paris:  Editions  Karthala,  1993).  From  a rather  apologetic  perspective,  the  Papal 
decrees  regarding  the  beginnings  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  Christian  Europeans  are 
meticulously  analysed  by  Charles-Martial  de  Witte,  “Les  bulles  pontificates  et  1’expansion 
portugaise  au  XVe  siecle,”  Revue  d'histoire  ecclesiastique,  vol.  48,  1953,  683-718;  vol.  49, 
•954.  438-461;  vol.  51,  1956,  413-453,  809-836;  vol.  53,  1958,  5-46,  443-471. 
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Order  the  bishops  of  the  Indies  that,  under  holy  obedience,  they  be 
concerned  about  those  natives,  who,  with  hard  labors  and  tyrannies 
(more  than  what  it  could  be  believed),  carry  on  their  meager  shoulders, 
against  all  natural  and  divine  law,  a heavy  yoke  and  unbearable  load, 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  Your  Holiness  instruct  those  bishops  to 
defend  their  cause,  becoming  a protecting  wall  for  them,  even  to  spill 
their  own  blood,  as  by  divine  law  they  are  obliged,  and  that  in  no  way 
they  accept  their  appointment,  if  the  King  and  his  Council  would  not 
support  them  and  uproot  so  many  tyrannies  and  oppressions. 

The  Church  should  be  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans. That,  in  short,  is  his  audacious  request  to  the  Pontiff,  the  vision  of  this 
obstinate  and  pugnacious  dying  bishop  and  prophet.  Such  conduct,  according 
to  Las  Casas,  is  not  optional.  It  is  not  a model  of  behavior  that  the  Church 
might  or  might  not  assume.  The  bishops  are  obliged  to  follow  this  daring  and 
perilous  conduct  “by  natural  and  divine  law,”  even  if  it  entails  the  way  of  the 
cross,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  martyrdom.78  Instead  of  the  bishops 
pledging  their  fealty  to  the  state  policies,  as  done  by  the  first  American 
bishops  in  the  Burgos  Capitulations,  they  should  demand  from  the  court  an 
oath  of  support  in  the  uprooting  of  “so  many  tyrannies  and  oppressions,” 
before  accepting  their  nominations  to  their  dioceses. 

Las  Casas  probably  has  in  mind  his  previous  failed  attempt  to  use  the 
power  of  the  episcopacy  in  Chiapas  to  make  right  a situation  of  social 
oppression.  If,  he  seems  to  be  suggesting,  this  time  the  Pope  intervenes  with 
a clear  mandate  to  the  American  bishops  and  is  willing  to  steer  the  Church 
in  the  direction  of  becoming  the  defender  and  protector  of  the  indigenous 
communities,  then  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  Therein  lies  his  amazing 
challenge  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  next  request  has  to  do  with  a sensitive  issue  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  Native  Americans  during  the  sixteenth  century:  language.  Las  Casas 
indicates  the  problem  with  his  usual  judgmental  tone,  but  also  with  uncom- 
mon brevity:  “Openly  and  unjustly  the  bishop  ignores  the  language  of  his 
subjects,  and  does  not  attempt  to  learn  it  well.”  Therefore,  the  Pope  should 


Antonio  de  Valdivieso,  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  was  assassinated  in  1550  by  a group  of 
Spaniards  irritated  by  his  censure  of  their  mistreatment  of  the  natives.  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila, 
Teatro  eclesidstico  de  la  primitiva  iglesia  de  la  Nueva  Espatia  en  las  Iudias  Occidentales  (1649) 
(Madrid:  Jose  Porrua  Turanzas,  1959),  vol.  II,  157-159.  Enrique  Dussel  has  written  on 
sixteenth-century  bishops  as  “protectors  of  the  Indians.”  Enrique  Dussel,  Les  eveques 
bispano-americains:  defenseurs  et  evangelisateurs  de  I'indien  (1504-1620)  (Wiesbaden:  Franz 
Steiner  Verlag,  1970).  On  the  assassination  of  another  Central  American  bishop,  430  years 
later,  see  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan,  “For  Times  Such  As  This.  Oscar  Romero:  Bishop, 
Prophet,  Martyr,”  in  Essays  from  the  Diaspora , 89-107. 
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order  that  the  American  prelates  learn  the  native  languages.  “I  humbly 
beseech  Your  Beatitude  to  order  them  to  master  the  language  of  their  sheep, 
showing  that  they  are  so  commanded  by  divine  and  natural  law,  for  at  the 
moment  many  awful  indignities  occur  . . . caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
bishops  in  learning  the  language  of  their  parishioners.” 

One  of  the  most  impressive  achievements  of  the  contemporary  Spanish 
missionary  efforts  had  to  do  precisely  with  the  alphabetization  of  the  native 
languages  and  the  translation  of  homilies,  liturgies,  religious  plays,  prayers, 
and  biblical  texts,  into  them.  Yet,  as  Acosta  would  note  two  decades  later,  this 
was  mainly  the  labor  of  friars  within  the  religious  orders.  Most  diocesan 
bishops  and  priests  were  reluctant  to  invest  the  time  and  energy  required  by 
the  mastery  of  those  languages.  The  debate  whether  to  encourage  the 
priesthood  to  learn  the  native  languages  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  compel  the 
natives  to  learn  Spanish,  frequently  pitted  the  religious  orders  against  the 
regular  ecclesiastical  ministry.  This  linguistic  dilemma  has  to  do  with  the 
proper  communication  of  the  Christian  faith.  But,  as  Las  Casas  is  convinced, 
at  a deeper  level,  it  has  also  to  do  with  the  quality  and  character  of  its 
inculturation.  Inculturation  of  the  faith,  in  analogy  to  the  incarnation,  begins 
with  linguistic  assimilation  as  an  immersion  in  the  culture  of  a community 
and  its  particular  symbolic  universe.79  The  identification  of  the  Church  with 
the  indigenous  cultures  has  to  traverse  inevitably  the  complex  path  of  lin- 
guistic identity. 

If  the  previous  requests  are  difficult  to  satisfy,  the  last  one  is  even  harder. 
The  Church  has  not  only  to  defend  the  Native  Americans  and  to  assimilate 
their  language  and  culture;  it  should  also  share  their  poverty,  their  dispos- 
session. The  American  Church,  however,  is  getting  immensely  rich  in  ma- 
terial goods  thanks  to  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  the  work  of  the  Native 
Americans.  Several  years  later  Acosta  will  bewail  the  enrichment  of  priests 
and  bishops,  but  will  consider  it  a minor  price  in  exchange  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Christian  faith. Ho  But  Las  Casas  does  not  agree.  For  the  Bishop  of 
Chiapas  it  constitutes  a sinful  scandal:  “Immense  scandal  and  no  less  detri- 
ment to  our  most  holy  religion  is  that  in  such  a new  place  bishops  and  friars 

79  Linguistic  translation  and  inculturation,  as  analogical  implications  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  have  become  important  themes  in  modern  missiological  theology.  Cf. 
Lamin  Sanneh,  Translating  the  Message:  The  Missionary  Impact  on  Culture  (Maryknoll,  NY: 
Orbis  Books,  1989)  and  Andrew  Walls,  The  Missionary  Movement  in  Christian  Histoiy: 
Studies  in  the  Transmission  of  Faith  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  2000). 

Ko  De  procuranda  indorum  salute,  vol.  I,  143:  “For  that  is  what  the  Spaniards  are  looking 
for  after  such  a long  ocean  voyage,  and  it  is  through  the  metals  [gold  and  silver]  that 
commerce  works,  that  the  judges  preside,  and  more  often  than  not  the  priests  preach  the 
Gospel.” 
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and  priests  are  getting  rich  and  live  sumptuously,  while  their  recently  con- 
verted subjects  remain  in  so  great  and  incredible  poverty,  that  many  of  them 
die  daily  in  profound  misery,  due  to  the  tyranny,  hunger  and  excessive  work 
that  they  suffer.” 

The  contrast  between  ecclesiastical  enrichment  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Native  Americans  entails,  for  Las  Casas,  an  intensely  severe  sentence:  the 
Church  is  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  dispossession,  misery,  and  agony  of  the 
autochthonous  communities.  Now  we  discover  the  acuteness  of  his  initial 
admonition  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  Church  might  be  revealed  to 
the  gentile  nations  as  naked  and  blemished.  The  Church  cannot  reproach  the 
conquistadores  or  encomenderos,  if  she  does  not  deal  with  her  own  complicity  in 
the  oppression  of  the  native  peoples.  Thus,  the  drastic  and  radical  challenge 
of  the  dying  bishop  to  the  new  Pope. 

Therefore,  to  Your  Holiness  I humbly  beseech  to  declare  those 
ministers  to  be  obliged  by  natural  and  divine  law,  as  in  fact  they  are,  to 
restitute  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  they  have  acquired,  for 
their  wealth  is  taken  from  human  beings  who  endure  extreme  need  and 
who  today  live  in  misery,  with  whom,  by  divine  and  natural  law,  they 
are  even  beholden  to  share  their  own  possessions. 

From  his  1514  homily,  when  for  the  first  time  he  denounced  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Native  Americans,  till  this  last  text,  fifty-two  years  later,  one 
theme  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  writings  of  Las  Casas:  the  salvation  of  the 
Christians  depends  upon  their  disposition  to  restitute  everything  they  have 
acquired  by  conquest  and  slavery.  The  duty  of  restitution  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance  and  at  the  core  of  Las  Casas’s  episcopal  practice, 
prophetic  message,  and  theological  disquisition.8 ' The  surprising  conclusion, 
therefore,  of  Las  Casas’s  letter  to  the  Pope,  is  that  in  the  history-making 
encounter  between  Christian  Europeans  and  Native  American  infidels,  what 
is  mainly  at  stake  and  in  doubt  is  the  salvation  of  the  first,  the  Christian 
Europeans.  They — the  Spanish  state  and  the  Roman  Church — are  called  to 
do  penance  and  to  beg  for  divine  forgiveness  and  absolution.  Phis  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  inversion  of  the  usual  understanding  of  die  matter,  in  the 
history  of  the  global  expansion  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Only  now,  after  dispatching  his  farewell  letters  to  the  Royal  Council  of 
Indies  and  to  the  Pope,”2  can  this  bold  and  old  bishop,  theologian,  and 

Hl  Francesca  Cantu,  “Evoluzione  e significato  della  dottrina  della  restituzione  in  Bar- 
tolome  de  las  Casas,”  Critica  storied,  vol.  12,  Nos.  2-3-4,  Roma,  1975,  55-143,  231-319. 

82  Luciano  Perena,  Isacio  Perez  Fernandez,  and  Marianne  Malm-Lot  argue  that  certain 
instructions  of  Pope  Pius  V regarding  the  Native  Americans  were  probably  influenced  by 
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prophet  rest  in  peace,  eternally.*3  Only  now,  can  Las  Casas,  as  the  biblical 
Simeon  (Lk.  2:  29),  exclaim:  Nunc  dimittis  servuum  tuum,  Domine  . . . in  pace .*4 

Appendix 

Bartolome  de  las  Casas’s 

Petition  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Purs  V (1566) 

What  things  are  necessary  for  the  correct  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  infidels,  and  to  render  just  and  legitimate  the  wars  against  them,  I have 
declared  in  the  book  that  I sent  to  Your  Beatitude,  and  I hope  to  expand  them 
further.  To  Your  Beatitude  I beseech  intensively,  by  the  blood  of  our 
Redemption,  to  command  that  my  book  be  examined  and,  if  found  right,  that 
it  be  stamped,  so  that  the  truth  be  not  hidden  for  the  damnation  and 
destruction  of  the  Church,  as  the  time  may  come  (which  might  be  already  at 
hand)  in  which  God  unveils  our  blemishes  and  our  nakedness  is  shown  to  the 
whole  pagan  world. 

Since  so  many  are  the  flatterers  who  in  secret,  like  dogs  with  rabies,  bark 
against  the  truth,  to  Your  Beatitude  I humbly  beseech  that  a decree  be 
enacted  in  which  are  declared  excommunicated  and  anathema,  all  those  who 
affirm  that  wars  against  the  infidels  are  just  if  waged  to  combat  idolatry,  or  for 
the  convenience  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  specially  in  regard  to  those  infidels 
who  have  never  injured  or  are  not  injuring  us.  Or  those  who  assert  that  the 
infidels  are  not  true  lords  and  owners  of  their  properties;  or  those  who  affirm 
that  they  are  unable  to  understand  and  receive  the  Gospel  and  eternal 
salvation,  on  the  basis  of  their  alleged  lack  of  intelligence  or  acuity  of  mind, 
which  in  fact  they  do  not  lack,  those  Indians  whose  rights  I have  defended  till 
my  death,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  Church.  In  my  book  I have  clearly 
shown  that  all  those  assertions  are  against  the  sacred  canons,  as  well  as  against 


Las  Casas’s  letter  and  were  the  Papal  response  to  it.  Luciano  Perena,  “Estudio  preliminar,” 
a Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  De  regia  potestate  (Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientfficas,  1 969),  cxii-cxiii,  Perez  Fernandez,  lnventario  documentado  de  los  escritos,  773-776, 
and  Marianne  Mahn-Lot,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  et  le  droit  des  indiem  (Paris:  Payot,  1982), 
247,  260.  I do  not  find  their  arguments  compelling  and  certainly  those  Papal  instructions 
fell  considerably  short  from  the  bold  demands  of  Las  Casas. 

83  It  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  Latin  American 
liberation  theologians  have  read  Las  Casas.  It  might  be  symptomatic  that  the  longest  and, 
in  my  opinion,  most  enticing  book  up  to  now  written  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez  is  his 
monograph  on  Las  Casas. 

4 A note  of  gratitude  to  Leslie  Dobbs-Allsopp  for  reviewing  the  draft  of  this  essay  and 
rescuing  the  author  from  several  linguistic  infelicities. 
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natural  law  and  the  commandments  of  the  Gospel,  and  I will  confirm  it  even 
more,  if  that  were  possible,  for  I have  exhaustively  researched  and  corrobo- 
rated this  matter. 

As  experience,  teacher  of  all  things,  confirms  that  in  these  times  it  is 
necessary  to  renew  all  the  canons  that  command  the  bishops  to  take  care  of 
the  captives,  of  afflicted  men  and  widows,  even  to  the  point  in  which  their 
blood  might  be  shed  for  them,  as  they  are  obliged  by  natural  and  divine  law, 
to  Your  Beatitude  I humbly  beseech  that,  by  the  renewal  of  those  canons, 
order  the  bishops  of  the  Indies  that,  under  holy  obedience,  they  be  concerned 
about  those  natives,  who,  with  hard  labors  and  tyrannies  (more  than  what  it 
could  be  believed),  curry  on  their  meager  shoulders,  against  all  natural  and 
divine  law,  a heavy  yoke  and  unbearable  load,  which  makes  it  necessary  that 
Your  Holiness  instruct  those  bishops  to  defend  their  cause,  becoming  a 
protecting  wall  for  them,  even  to  spill  their  own  blood,  as  by  divine  law  they 
are  obliged,  and  that  in  no  way  they  accept  their  appointment,  if  the  King  and  his 
Council  would  not  support  them  and  uproot  so  many  tyrannies  and  oppressions. 

Openly  and  unjustly  the  bishop  ignores  the  language  of  his  subjects,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  learn  it  well.  Therefore,  I humbly  beseech  Your  Beati- 
tude to  order  them  to  master  the  language  of  their  sheep,  showing  that  they 
are  so  commanded  by  divine  and  natural  law,  for  at  the  moment  many  awful 
indignities  occur  in  the  presence  of  Your  Holiness,  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  bishops  in  learning  the  language  of  their  parishioners. 

Immense  scandal  and  no  less  detriment  to  our  most  holy  religion  is  that  in 
such  a new  place  bishops  and  friars  and  priests  are  getting  rich  and  live 
sumptuously,  while  their  recently  converted  subjects  remain  in  so  great  and 
incredible  poverty,  that  many  of  them  die  daily  in  profound  misery,  due  to 
the  tyranny,  hunger  and  excessive  work  that  they  suffer.  Therefore,  to  Your 
Holiness  I humbly  beseech  to  declare  those  ministers  to  be  obliged  by  natural 
and  divine  law,  as  in  fact  they  are,  to  restitute  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  they  have  acquired,  for  their  wealth  is  taken  from  human  beings  who 
endure  extreme  need  and  who  today  live  in  misery,  with  whom,  by  divine  and 
natural  law,  they  are  even  beholden  to  share  their  own  possessions. 
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IN  REFLECTING  ON  the  ecumenical  movement,  Hans  Kiing  once  re- 
marked that  no  church  should  start  down  the  road  toward  reunion 
without  facing  the  need  for  conversion.  He  did  not  mean  the  conversion  of 
one  church  to  another,  but  something  that  cuts  much  deeper. 

The  road  to  unity  is  not  the  return  of  one  church  to  another,  or  the 
exodus  of  one  church  to  join  another,  but  a common  crossroads,  the 
conversion  of  all  churches  to  Christ  and  thus  to  one  another.  Unity  is 
not  the  subjection  of  one  church  to  another,  but  the  mutual 
regeneration  and  mutual  acceptance  of  community  through  mutual 
giving  and  receiving.1 

A deeper  conversion  to  Christ  as  signified  by  a deeper  mutuality  among  the 
churches,  Kiing  believed,  was  the  only  way  that  the  scandal  of  division  could 
be  overcome.  Conversion  to  a deeper  mutuality  would  bring  new  demands  of 
its  own.  Cherished  traditions,  venerable  practices,  hallowed  institutions  and 
distinctive  beliefs  would  all  need  to  be  reconsidered  from  the  ground  up. 
Above  all,  the  question  of  truth  would  need  to  be  tackled  head-on.  Here,  too, 
Kiing  gave  voice  to  the  spirit  of  ecumenism.  “All  human  truth,”  he  noted, 
“stands  in  the  shadow  of  error.  All  error  contains  at  least  a grain  of  truth. 
What  a true  statement  says  is  true;  what  it  fails  to  say  may  also  be  true.  What 
a false  statement  says  is  false;  what  it  means  but  does  not  say  may  be  true.”2 
Looking  for  the  grain  of  truth  in  every  error,  for  the  shadow  of  error  in  every 
truth,  for  the  valid  intention  obscured  in  the  false  statement,  and  for  the  truth 
that  has  yet  to  be  expressed — these  are  the  skills  that  will  be  needed,  Kiing 
believed,  if  the  churches  are  ever  to  recover  their  visible  unity  in  Christ. 


The  Bread  That 
We  Break: 

Toward  a Chalcedonian 
Resolution  of  the 
Eucharistic 
Controversies 

by  George  Hunsinger 


1 Hans  Kiing,  The  Church  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1967),  p.  293. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  343. 
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No  point  of  division  in  the  ecumenical  church  has  been  more  vexing  than 
the  disunity  that  so  ironically  surrounds  the  eucharist,  the  very  sacrament  of 
unity  itself.  “The  eucharist  tastes  bitter, ’’declared  George  Lindbeck,  “in  a 
divided  church.”3  If  no  issue  could  be  more  pressing,  perhaps  none  is  more 
intractable  at  the  same  time.  For  the  divisions  that  surround  the  eucharist  are 
not  only  profound  in  themselves,  but  they  also  intersect  with  equally  divisive 
questions  about  ministry,  about  the  church,  and  about  the  meaning  of 
salvation  itself,  to  name  only  a few.  To  submit  that  there  is  more  actually 
existing  unity  about  the  eucharist  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  the 
potential  for  unity  may  be  even  greater  still,  is  bound  at  first  glance  to  seem 
quixotic.  Yet  that  is  what  I am  going  to  propose. 

The  proposal  is  at  once  descriptive  and  constructive.  Representative  fig- 
ures from  three  ecumenical  communions — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Luth- 
eran, and  the  Reformed — will  be  examined.  While  the  unity  to  be  unearthed 
among  them  is  far  from  perfect,  the  convergences,  it  will  be  argued,  are 
significant.  Some  of  these  convergences  will  be  actual,  others  merely  poten- 
tial. The  more  that  they  are  potential,  the  more  the  weight  will  have  to  fall 
on  the  constructive  side  of  my  proposal.  An  analogy  will  be  drawn  between 
the  Incarnation  and  the  eucharist.  While  this  analogy  is  hardly  unprece- 
dented, it  has  not  been  exploited,  it  seems  to  me,  as  fully  as  might  be  useful. 
Like  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  itself,  which  did  not  stabilize  the  church’s 
understanding  of  the  Incarnation  without  also  generating  lasting  dissent,  the 
incarnational  analogy  to  be  proposed  for  understanding  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  will  also  undoubtedly  leave  dissent  in  its  train.  But  it 
may  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  unexpected  measure  of  convergence. 

Real  Presence  According  to  Aquinas 

As  a point  of  entry  into  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  let  us  begin  with 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Aquinas  was  able  to  accomplish  something  that  neither 
Luther  nor  Calvin  ever  quite  managed  to  pull  off.  He  was  able  to  hold 
together,  convincingly,  a robust  understanding  of  “real  presence”  with  an 
equally  robust  stance  toward  “local  presence.”  He  was  able,  that  is,  to  satisfy 
two  conditions  that  are  indispensable  for  any  eucharistic  proposal  that  hopes 
to  be  viable  in  the  larger  ecumenical  church. 

WTten  it  comes  to  technical  precision  and  unequivocal  affirmation,  Aqui- 
nas’ definition  of  Christ’s  real  human  body  in  heaven — of  its  local  presence 
— left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Yet  this  definition  served  merely  as  background 

3 George  Lindbeck,  “The  Eucharist  Tastes  Bitter  in  a Divided  Church,”  Spectrum  19, 
no.  1 (Spring  1999),  pp.  1,  4-5. 
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for  the  point  that  really  mattered  to  him — the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  under  the  specific  form  of  his  body  and  blood.  Real  presence  was 
the  sacramental  means  by  which  the  risen  Christ  drew  near  in  order  to  unite 
us  with  himself  in  love.  “He  joins  us  to  himself  in  this  sacrament,”  wrote 
Aquinas,  “in  the  reality  of  his  body  and  blood  ....  Hence  this  sacrament, 
because  it  joins  Christ  so  closely  to  us,  is  the  sign  of  his  supreme  love  and  lifts 
our  hope  on  high.”4 

Real  presence,  Aquinas  continued,  must  be  kept  logically  distinct  from 
local  presence.  “The  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  this  sacrament  in  the  way  a body 
is  located  in  a place.  The  dimensions  of  a body  in  a place  correspond  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  place  that  contains  it.  Christ’s  body  is  here  in  a special  way 
that  is  proper  to  this  sacrament”  (ST,  3a.  75,  1)  Or  again,  Christ’s  body  is  in 
the  sacrament  “[not]  as  if  it  were  present  in  the  way  that  is  natural  for  a body 
to  be  present,  that  is,  visibly  in  its  normal  appearance  . . . [but]  a spiritual, 
non-visible  presence,  in  the  way  of  a spirit  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit” 
(ST,  3a.  75,  1). 

Christ’s  bodily  presence,  Aquinas  affirmed,  is  spiritual,  and  it  comes  about 
only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nevertheless,  although  lacking  in 
spatial  dimensions,  it  is  also  substantial.  “The  substance  of  Christ’s  body  or 
of  his  blood  is  in  the  sacrament  as  a result  of  the  sacramental  sign;  not  so  the 
dimensions  of  his  body  or  of  his  blood  ....  The  whole  substance  of  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  contained  in  this  sacrament”  (ST,  3a.  76,  1).  Real 
presence,  reiterated  Aquinas,  meant  nothing  less  than  substantial  presence — 
the  actual  presence  of  Christ’s  body,  though  in  a spiritual  mode  without 
dimensions.  “The  body  of  Christ  is  here  as  if  it  were  just  substance,  that  is, 
in  the  way  that  substance  is  under  its  dimensions,  and  not  in  any  dimensive 
way  ....  The  manner  of  presence  is  controlled  by  considerations  of  what  it 
means  to  be  there  just  as  substance”  (ST,  3a.  76,  3).  Aquinas’  point  was  that 
substantial  presence  did  not  require  local  presence,  but  occurred  precisely 
without  it.  “The  body  of  Christ  is  not  under  the  dimensions  of  the  bread 
locally ....  Hence,  Christ’s  body  in  this  sacrament  is  in  no  way  localized” 
(ST,  3a.  76,  5).  Christ’s  body  was,  as  it  were,  in  but  not  of  the  sacrament;  that 
is,  properly  speaking,  it  was  in  heaven  yet  also  sacramentally  present  at  the 
same  time. 

Christ’s  body  is  not  in  this  sacrament  in  the  sense  of  being  restricted  to 
it.  If  that  were  so,  it  could  only  be  on  that  altar  where  the  sacrament  is 
actually  being  consecrated.  But  it  is  always  in  heaven  in  its  proper 

4 Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologae  (3a.  75,  1),  vol.  58,  ed.  William  Barden  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Blackfriars,  1965),  p.  57.  (Hereafter  cited  in  the  text.) 
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appearance,  and  it  is  on  many  other  altars  under  its  sacramental 
appearance  ....  So  it  does  not  follow  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  this 
sacrament  as  localized.  (ST,  3a.  76,  6) 

In  his  Summa  Theologiae,  Aquinas  did  not  reach  for  an  incarnational 
analogy  to  explain  how  the  substance  of  Christ’s  body  was  related  to  the 
sacramentally  consecrated  bread,  or  his  blood  to  the  consecrated  wine.  When 
he  did  think  about  the  Incarnation  in  relation  to  the  eucharist,  it  was  to 
establish  his  doctrine  of  concomitance.  According  to  that  doctrine,  “wherever 
the  body  of  Christ  may  be,  you  must  have  the  godhead  with  it”  (ST  3a.  76, 
1).  Concomitance  thus  establishes  the  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  his  deity  in  and  with  his  humanity.  But  the  possibility  of  an  analogy 
between  two  different  relationships — between  Christ’s  deity  and  humanity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  eucharistic  sign  and  reality,  on  the  other — was 
not  considered. 

Instead,  the  analogy  Aquinas  drew  was,  rather  strikingly,  to  the  doctrine  of 
creation.  The  famous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  conceived,  it  is 
important  to  see,  as  a miraculous  change  comparable  only  to  the  divine  work 
of  creatio  ex  nihilo.  In  fact,  Aquinas  noted,  the  extraordinary  change,  or 
conversio,  that  occurs  in  transubstantiation,  involves  “far  more  difficulties  than 
does  creation”  (ST  3a.  75,  8).  For  whereas  creation  involves  “just  the  one 
difficulty  that  something  comes  from  nothing”(ST  3a.  75,  8),  transubstanti- 
ation involves  at  least  two  difficulties.  First,  the  substance  of  one  entity,  the 
consecrated  element,  is  totally  transformed  into  that  of  something  else, 
namely,  the  body  or  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  second  difficulty  is  that 
nonetheless  the  “accidents”  or  appearances  of  the  consecrated  element  re- 
main even  after  “their  substance  has  disappeared”  (ST  3a.  75,  8). 5 

For  our  purposes,  two  points  are  worthy  of  note.  First,  the  analogy  to 
creation  could  not  be  drawn  more  explicitly.  “This  change,”  Aquinas  ex- 
plained, “does  not  occur  because  of  passive  ability  in  the  creature  to  be  this 
or  that,  but  solely  through  the  active  power  of  the  Creator”  (ST  3a.  75,  8). 
Second,  Aquinas  believed  that  transubstantiation  was  the  only  possible  way 
that  real  or  substantial  presence  could  occur  in  the  eucharist  without  local 
presence.  “There  is  no  other  way,”  he  wrote,  “in  which  the  body  of  Christ  can 
begin  to  be  in  this  sacrament  except  through  the  substance  of  the  bread  being 
changed  into  it”  (ST  3a.  75,  3).  Because  of  this  change,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
substantially  contained  under  the  accidents  of  the  consecrated  bread. 

5 Several  other  difficulties  exist  as  well,  all  thoroughly  discussed  by  Aquinas,  that  need 
not  detain  us  here. 
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The  idea  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrated  element  did  not  remain,  but 
was  changed  into  Christ’s  body,  became,  of  course,  the  official  teaching  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.6  It  thus  remains  normative,  in  some  sense,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  right  dowrn  to  the  present  day.  What  that  normative  sense 
might  be  today  will  be  taken  up  a little  later.  In  official  Roman  Catholic 
teaching,  however,  the  idea  of  real  or  substantial  presence  is  always  insepa- 
rable from  mo  ideas:  that  of  sacramental  conversion  and  that  of  sacramental 
containment. 

Before  moving  on,  a glance  needs  to  be  taken  toward  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament  as  Aquinas  understood  it.  T he  eucharist,  he  noted,  looks  to  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future.  Looking  back  to  the  past,  it  commemorates 
Christ’s  passion,  and  so  is  called  a sacrifice.  (By  the  way,  although  the  topic 
of  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  immensely  important,  it  is  unfortunately  too  large  to 
be  discussed  here,  though  a few  points  will  be  made  later  on.)  Looking 
forward  to  the  future,  the  eucharist  “prefigures  that  enjoyment  of  God  which 
will  be  ours  in  heaven”  (ST  3a.  73,  4).  And  looking  to  the  present,  the 
eucharist  establishes  what  it  signifies,  and  signifies  what  it  establishes, 
namely,  the  unity  of  the  church  (ST  3a.  73,  4). 

In  particular,  the  sacrament  leads  those  who  receive  it  toward  “spiritual 
perfection”  by  bringing  them  into  union  with  Christ  and  so  with  one  another 
(ST  3a.  73,  3).  In  other  words,  for  those  not  in  a state  of  mortal  sin,  it  brings 
an  increase  of  grace  (ST  3a.  79,  i)7 — the  grace  which  forgives  venial  sins, 
forms  habits  of  virtue,  and  leads  to  acts  of  charity  (ST  3a.  79,  5).  Grace  is 
conferred  and  received  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the 
recipient  (ST  3a.  80,  2).  Through  regular  participation  in  the  sacrament,  the 
communicant  is  drawn  gradually  into  an  ever-greater  conformity  with  Christ. 
“A  person  needs  Christ’s  health-giving  virtue,”  Aquinas  explained,  “ever}' 
day”  (ST  3a.  80,  10). 

Finally,  the  question  of  efficacy  can  be  illuminated  by  considering  the  case 
of  reception  by  an  unbeliever.  Here  Aquinas  made  a suitably  complex  judg- 
ment. Although  sinners  receive  Christ’s  body  sacramentally,  he  explained, 
they  do  not  receive  it  spiritually.  Sacramental  reception  seems  to  be  objective, 
while  spiritual  reception,  in  turn,  is  subjective.  Christ’s  body  is  indeed  given 
and  eaten  objectively,  under  the  species  of  the  consecrated  bread,  but  it 

6 Trent  only  reaffirmed  the  official  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  on  transubstantia- 
tion,  defined  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215. 

7 “In  this  sacrament,  however,  grace  is  increased  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  perfected  and 
made  whole  by  union  with  God.”  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologae,  vol.  59,  ed.  Thomas 
Gilby  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Blackfriars,  1975),  P-  7-  (Hereafter  cited 
in  the  text.) 
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brings  no  spiritual  benefit,  and  indeed,  tends  only  to  destruction.  In  the 
absence  of  faith  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  received  and  eaten  only  improp- 
erly, and  in  a sense  is  not  eaten  at  all  (ST  3a.  80,  3).  But  with  faith  (understood 
as  assent  to  the  articles  of  belief),  and  especially  with  devotion,8  Christ 
himself  is  received  and  his  health-giving  virtue  is  conferred,  both  sacramen- 
tally and  spiritually,  under  the  species  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  (ST  3a. 
80,  5). 


Real  Presence  According  to  Luther 

In  contrast  to  Aquinas  and  Calvin,  it  was  Luther  who  set  forth  the 
incarnational  analogy.  In  doing  so  he  retrieved  a long-standing  patristic 
tradition  that  had  gradually  fallen  into  eclipse.  For  Luther  the  analogy 
functioned  as  an  alternative  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  The 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church , he  wrote: 

Thus,  what  is  true  in  regard  to  Christ  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the 
sacrament.  In  order  for  the  divine  nature  to  dwell  in  him  bodily  [Col. 
2:9],  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  human  nature  to  be  transubstantiated 
and  the  divine  nature  contained  under  the  accidents  of  the  human 
nature.  Both  natures  are  simply  there  in  their  entirety,  and  it  is  truly 
said:  ‘This  man  is  God;  this  God  is  man.’  Even  though  philosophy 
cannot  grasp  this,  faith  grasps  it  nonetheless.  And  the  authority  of  God’s 
Word  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  our  intellect  to  grasp  it.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  sacrament  that  the  bread  and  wine  be 
transubstantiated  and  that  Christ  be  contained  under  their  accidents  in 
order  that  the  real  body  and  real  blood  may  be  present.  But  both 
remain  there  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  truly  said,  ‘T  his  bread  is  my 
body;  this  wine  is  my  blood,’  and  vice  versa.  9 

Luther  based  the  analogy,  in  part,  on  an  interpretation  of  I Cor.  10:16:  “The 
bread  that  we  break,  is  it  not  a participation” — the  Greek  word  is  koinonia 
— “in  the  body  of  Christ?”10  According  to  this  verse,  as  Luther  read  it,  the 
relationship  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  eucharistic  bread  was  one  of 
participation  or  koinonia. 

8 The  question  of  “worthy  reception”  is  another  broad  topic  that  cannot  be  discussed 
within  the  scope  of  this  essay.  With  an  ounce  of  goodwill  in  ecumenical  discussion, 
however,  it  should  not  be  an  insuperable  barrier. 

9 Martin  Luther,  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  in  Luther's  Works,  American 
Edition,  vol.  36  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1959),  p.  35.  (Works  from  this  series  hereafter 
cited  in  the  text  as  LW.) 

10  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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The  formal  pattern  in  the  analogy  thus  consisted  of  two  terms  and  a 
relationship.  As  in  the  Incarnation,  so  also  in  the  eucharist,  the  relationship 
was  one  of  participation  or  koinonia — a relationship  that  hinged  on  the 
mystery  of  mutual  indwelling.  Just  as  the  divine  nature  dwelt  in  Christ  bodily, 
so  also  did  his  life-giving  flesh  come  to  dwell,  so  to  speak,  in  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  vice  versa.  Regardless  of  whether  reason  could  understand  it,  both 
entities  in  the  relation  were  simply  there  in  their  entirety.  Consequently,  just 
as  one  could  point  to  the  human  Jesus  and  say  without  equivocation,  “This 
man  is  the  Lord,”  so  also  could  one  take  the  consecrated  bread  and  say 
without  equivocation,  “This  is  the  body  of  Christ.”  The  predications  were 
true  by  participation,  and  for  Luther  the  idea  of  participation  invalidated  the 
idea  that  one  substance  was  transformed  into  another.  Real  presence  meant 
that  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh  was  substantially  present  in,  with  and  under  the 
bread,  whose  substance  remained  that  of  bread. 

Unfortunately,  Luther  did  not  exploit  the  incarnational  analogy  he  had 
revived.  Instead,  he  relied  more  heavily  on  two  other  arguments.  The  one  we 
might  call  the  argument  from  literalism,  the  other  the  argument  from 
ubiquity.  Let  us  take  up  the  ubiquity  argument  first. 

Although  Luther  never  denied  the  idea  of  local  presence,  as  it  had  been  so 
carefully  defined,  for  example,  by  Aquinas,  his  argument  from  ubiquity 
understandably  undermined  the  confidence  of  his  opponents  in  the  Re- 
formed theological  camp.  However,  the  Reformed  never  appreciated  that 
Luther  attributed  no  more  to  ubiquity  than  secondary  importance.  For  him 
it  was  no  more  than  a kind  of  background  belief  designed  to  show  that  real 
presence  was  not,  as  some  had  supposed,  impossible.  Luther’s  ubiquity 
argument  was  that  if  Christ  is  seated  at  God’s  right  hand,  and  if  God’s  right 
hand  is  a metaphor  for  God’s  power,  and  if  God’s  power  is  ubiquitous,  then 
Christ’s  body  is  also  ubiquitous.  Real  presence,  therefore,  was  not  impossible. 

To  the  Reformed,  however,  it  looked  as  though  the  Lutheran  position 
boiled  down  to  the  twofold  error  that  Christ’s  body  was  locally  present  in  the 
eucharist,  yet  only  substantially  present  in  heaven.  “Tell  me,”  Zwingli  asked 
at  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  “is  the  body  of  Christ  in  a place?”  To  which  the 
Lutheran  Brenz  retorted:  “It  is  without  place.”11  Luther,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  made  such  an  unqualified  statement.  When  Zwingli  insisted,  “Christ  is 
finite  as  we  are  finite,”  Luther  replied,  “I  admit  that.”12  It  seems  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  highly  charged  atmosphere  of  those  years,  the  Lutherans  were  so 

11  Quoted  in  Hermann  Sasse,  This  Is  My  Body  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1959),  pp. 
261-62. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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concerned  to  assert  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  that  the  idea  of  local 
presence  in  heaven,  so  important  to  the  Reformed,  suffered  by  comparison. 
The  Lutherans  had  a robust  doctrine  of  real  presence  but,  in  contrast  to 
someone  like  Aquinas,  not  an  equally  robust  doctrine  of  local  presence. 

And  yet  the  account  cannot  rest  there.  In  a little-known  proposal  drafted 
hurriedly  by  Luther  just  before  the  Marburg  Colloquy  dissolved,  the  makings 
of  an  adequate  solution  were  set  forth.  The  sentence,  “ This  is  my  body," 
Luther  proposed,  meant  that  Christ’s  body  was  present  in  the  eucharist  truly 
but  not  locally.  “Truly”  meant  “substantively  and  essentially,”  he  explained, 
while  “not  locally”  meant  “not  according  to  ordinary  qualities”  and  “not 
quantitatively.”  The  Reformed  were  asked  to  affirm  real  presence  on  these 
terms,  while  the  Lutherans  would  reject  local  presence  with  respect  to  the 
eucharist.13 

Luther’s  last-minute  proposal  rose  nearly  to  the  level  of  Aquinas.  While  it 
lacked  the  latter’s  careful  analytical  detail,  and  made  no  mention  of  local 
presence  in  heaven,  it  nonetheless  brought  a degree  of  clarity  to  the  Marburg 
Colloquy  that  had  not  been  previously  attained.  Unfortunately,  the  proposal 
was  not  only  rejected  by  the  Reformed,  but  also  immediately  discarded, 
apparently  even  by  a figure  like  Bucer,  who  had  himself  been  present  at 
Marburg,  and  who  persisted  long  afterwards  in  striving  for  reconciliation,  as 
if  Luther’s  proposal  had  never  been  made.14 

What  Luther  wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  to  take  seriously  Christ’s 
statement,  “ This  is  my  body."  Although  it  is  often  said  that  Luther  interpreted 
this  statement  “literally,”  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  he  interpreted  it 
“realistically.”  For  he  explicitly  described  the  statement  as  a synecdoche.'5 
While  Luther  wanted  to  rely  on  the  words  of  Christ  and  nothing  else,  he 
knew  that  Christ’s  flesh  was  not  literally  present  in  the  eucharist,  as  he  once 
colorfully  put  it,  like  pork  on  a plate.  According  to  Luther,  synecdoche  is  a 
figure  of  speech  such  that  when  two  realities  are  present  so  that  the  one  is 
contained  in  the  other,  either  can  be  used  to  refer  to  the  other.  The 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  266-67. 

14  In  the  “Wittenberg  Concord”  of  1536,  however,  Bucer  went  on  to  introduce  the 
important  term  “sacramental  union”  into  the  discussion.  Three  items  were  rejected:  an 
essential  change  in  the  elements,  local  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  permanent  union 
apart  from  use.  It  was  then  affirmed  that  “through  sacramental  union  the  bread  is  the  body 
of  Christ.”  This  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  Luther  and  other  theologians  of  both 
parties  (but  not  by  the  Swiss),  is  included  verbatim  in  the  “Solid  Declaration  “ of  the 
Lutheran  “Formula  of  Concord.”  See  The  Book  of  Concord,  ed.  Theodore  G.  Tappert 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1959),  pp.  571-2-  For  a distinction  between  “hypostatic 
union”  and  “sacramental  union,”  see  Ibid.,  pp.  575-6. 

15  The  term  “synecdoche,”  as  had  been  used  by  Luther,  was  accepted  in  the  “Apology  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord”  (1583).  For  an  anticipation  of  this  acceptance  in  the  “Formula  of 
Concord”  itself,  see  The  Book  of  Concord,  p.  576  n.i. 
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statement,  “This  is  my  body"  is  a synecdoche,  because  the  word  bread  is  used 
to  refer  to  the  body,  yet  the  bread  that  does  the  containing  is  not  identical 
with  the  body  it  contains,  and  vice  versa.  Together  they  form  a unity-in- 
distinction, with  the  emphasis  falling  on  their  unity.16 

The  efficacy  of  the  eucharist,  according  to  Luther,  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  Word,  because  the  content  imparted  by  both  is  identical.  For  Luther 
the  eucharist  is  a particular  Jorwz  of  God’s  Word,  not  something  independent 
of  or  alongside  it.  “The  same  thing  is  present  in  the  sermon,”  he  stated,  “as 
in  the  sacrament”  (LW  36:  348).  “The  sacraments  . . . contain  nothing  but 
God’s  words,  promises  and  signs”  (LW  42:  109).  As  a visible  form  of  the 
Word,  the  eucharist  testifies  concretely  that  Christ  came  also  for  me  (pro  me). 
It  gives  me  “a  sure  sign”  that  “Christ’s  death  overcame  my  death  in  his  death, 
that  his  obedience  blotted  out  my  sin  in  his  suffering,  that  his  love  destroyed 
my  hell  in  his  forsakenness”  (LW  42:  109). 

What  finally  makes  the  substance  of  the  Word  and  the  eucharist  identical, 
according  to  Luther,  is  that  each  imparts  “the  entire  Christ.”17  Christ  himself 
is  mediated  no  less  through  the  Word  than  through  the  sacrament.  The 
Word  of  God,  explained  Luther,  always  “brings  with  it  everything  of  which 
it  speaks,  namely,  Christ  with  his  flesh  and  blood  and  everything  that  he  has 
and  is”  (LW  36:  278).  Christ  “has  put  himself  into  the  Word,”  Luther 
continued,  “and  through  the  Word  he  puts  himself  into  the  bread  [and  wine] 
also”  (LW  36:  343).  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  is  thus  a special 
form  of  his  presence  in  the  Word.  Just  as  Christ  is  imparted  to  us  through  the 
Word,  so  is  he  also  imparted  to  us,  though  in  a different  form,  “corporeally 
in  the  bread  and  wine”  (LW  36:  343). 18 

Since  Christ  has  only  one  body,  Luther  reasoned,  it  is  the  body  that  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  that  suffered  for  us  on  the  cross  that  is  made 
present  to  us  in  the  eucharist.  Luther  followed  the  medieval  tradition,  as  seen, 
for  example,  in  Aquinas,  to  this  extent:  while  rejecting  the  idea  of  conversio , he 
retained  the  idea  of  containment.  In  the  eucharist  the  body  of  Christ  appears 
to  us  in  the  form  of  bread.  It  cannot  be  eaten  spiritually  without  also  being 
eaten  physically  at  the  same  time.  Yet  even  this  physical  eating  is  somehow 
distinctively  spiritual,  since  the  substance  of  Christ’s  flesh  cannot  be  “cut  into 
pieces,  divided,  chewed,  digested,  consumed  and  destroyed”  (LW  37:  130). 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  163,  254. 

17  Luther,  “The  Large  Catechism,”  in  The  Book  of  Concord,  ed.  Theodore  G.  Tappert 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1959),  p.  442. 

|K  Although  for  Luther  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  draw  all  their  efficacy  from  the 
Word  of  God,  Word  and  sacrament  function  differently.  Whereas  the  Word  is  addressed 
indiscriminately  to  all,  the  sacraments  single  out  individuals,  uniquely  confirming  the 
gospel  to  them,  and  more  powerfully  moving  the  heart. 
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While  all  who  participate,  whether  believers  or  impious,  receive  Christ’s  flesh 
in  the  form  of  bread,  faith  (understood  as  fiducia  more  than  assemiis)  is  always 
necessary  if  Christ  is  to  be  eaten  and  received  spiritually  (LW  37:1 32).  “As  we 
eat  him,”  wrote  Luther,  “he  abides  in  us  and  we  in  him.  For  he  is  not  digested 
or  transformed  but  ceaselessly  he  transforms  us,  our  soul  into  righteousness, 
our  body  into  eternal  life”  (LW  37:  132).  Through  our  eucharistic  union  with 
Christ,  we  are  transformed  as  whole  persons,  body  and  soul,  that  we  might 
dwell  with  him  and  he  with  us  to  all  eternity. 

Real  Presence  According  to  Calvin  and  Vermigli 

Whereas  Aquinas  had  upheld  a robust  distinction  between  real  and  local 
presence,  and  Luther  had  retrieved  the  incarnational  analogy,  Calvin  made  a 
distinguished  contribution  of  his  own.  First,  he  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  a 
more  prominent  role  in  the  eucharist  than  had  previously  been  common;  and 
second,  he  introduced  into  the  discussion  what  might  be  called  the  upward 
vector.  That  is,  whereas  theologians  like  Aquinas  and  Luther,  and  the  tradi- 
tions they  represented,  had  thought  primarily  of  a movement  from  heaven  to 
earth,  Calvin  introduced  the  complementary  idea  of  a movement  from  earth 
to  heaven.  For  Calvin,  the  Holy  Spirit  served  as  the  mediator  of  communion 
between  heaven  and  earth.  By  the  Spirit’s  operation,  Christ  was  not  only 
made  really  present  to  us  in  the  eucharist,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  really 
made  present  to  him  in  heaven. 

The  mediation  of  the  Spirit  was,  in  effect,  Calvin’s  alternative  to  Luther’s 
idiosyncratic  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  Like  Aquinas,  and  like  the  entire  Re- 
formed theological  camp,  Calvin  was  profoundly  concerned  not  to  under- 
mine the  idea  of  Christ’s  possessing  a real,  and  therefore  finite,  human  body. 
Also  like  Aquinas,  Calvin  sought  a way  to  affirm  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist  without  jeopardizing  Christ’s  local  presence  in  heaven. 
Unlike  both  Aquinas  and  Luther,  however,  Calvin  distanced  himself  from  the 
notion  of  containment.  He  agreed  that  real  presence  meant  substantial 
presence,  but  disagreed  that  substantial  presence  meant  containment,  in 
other  words,  that  Christ’s  body  was  contained  in  the  bread.  Whether  Calvin 
rejected  this  idea  categorically,  however,  or  only  under  a certain  aspect  is  not 
easy  to  decide. 

For  Calv  in,  as  for  almost  all  the  Reformed,  the  idea  of  containment  veered 
too  close  to  the  idea  of  local  eucharistic  presence.  In  effect  Calv  in  argued  not 
so  much  that  Christ’s  body  was  in  the  bread  as  that  the  bread  was  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Spirit  presented  and  imparted  the  life-giving  flesh  of 
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Christ  to  faith.  Calvin’s  resort  to  the  upward  vector  was  closely  related  to  his 
fear  that  containment  meant  local  presence. 

But  greatly  mistaken  [he  wrote]  are  those  who  conceive  no  presence  of 
flesh  in  the  Supper  unless  it  lies  in  the  bread.  For  thus  they  leave 
nothing  to  the  secret  working  of  the  Spirit,  which  unites  Christ  himself 
to  us.  To  them  Christ  does  not  seem  to  be  present  unless  he  comes 
down  to  us.  As  though,  if  he  should  lift  us  to  himself,  we  should  not  just 
as  much  enjoy  his  presence!  The  question  is  therefore  only  of  the 
manner,  for  they  place  Christ  in  the  bread,  while  we  do  not  think  it 
lawful  to  drag  him  down  from  heaven  ....  Since  this  mystery  is 
heavenly,  there  is  no  need  to  draw  Christ  to  earth  that  he  may  be  joined 
to  us.  (Inst.  IV.17.31)19 

At  the  moment  of  distribution,  according  to  Calvin,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
exhibited  and  offered  to  the  recipient  with  the  bread,  although  sometimes  he 
could  also  say  in  and  through  it  as  well.  The  bread  was  therefore  not  an  empty 
sign.  In  the  act  of  reception,  however,  the  bread  alone  was  in  the  mouth, 
while  the  life-giving  flesh  of  Christ,  and  so  Christ  in  person  himself,  entered 
into  one’s  heart  by  faith.  We  carry  away  from  the  eucharist  no  more  than  we 
collect  with  the  vessel  of  faith,  Calvin  explained  (Inst.  IV.  17.3 3).  Those 
without  faith  were  like  an  empty  bottle  that  cannot  be  filled  with  liquid  as 
long  as  it  is  corked  and  sealed.20  In  other  words,  while  the  impious  may 
receive  the  bread,  they  receive  nothing  of  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh.21 

Like  Luther,  Calvin  believed  that  the  content  of  the  gospel  and  that  of  the 
eucharist  were  the  same — the  living  Christ  himself — differing  only  in  their 
forms  of  presentation  and  reception,  and  therefore,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
function.  Roughly  speaking,  while  the  gospel’s  function  was  to  awaken  faith 
and  instruct  it,  the  eucharist  was  designed  to  nourish  faith  and  renew  it.  The 
eucharist  had  to  be  seen,  Calvin  believed,  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
gospel.  That  meant  within  the  context  of  our  union  with  Christ,  or  partici- 
patio  Christi,  as  established  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith.  As  in  Aquinas 
and  Luther,  the  main  point  of  the  eucharist  for  Calvin  was  union  and 
communion  with  Christ: 

'‘•’John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion , ed.  John  T.  McNeill,  tr.  Ford  Lewis 
Battles  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  i960).  (Hereafter  cited  from  this  edition  in  the 
text.) 

20  John  Calvin,  “Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Name  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,” 
in  Tracts  and  Treatises,  vol.  2,  ed.  Henry  Beveridge  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1983),  p.  158. 

21  I owe  the  previous  two  citations  to  Brian  Gerrish,  Grace  and  Gratitude  (Minneapolis: 
Fortress  Press,  1993),  p.  161  n.io. 
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The  Lord  bestows  this  benefit  upon  us  through  his  Spirit,  so  that  we 
may  be  made  one  in  body,  spirit,  and  soul  with  him.  The  bond  of  this 
connection  is  therefore  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  whom  we  are  joined  in 
unity,  and  is  like  a channel  through  which  all  that  Christ  himself  is  and 
has  is  conveyed  to  us.  For  if  we  see  that  the  sun,  shedding  its  beams 
upon  the  earth,  casts  its  substance  in  some  measure  upon  it  in  order  to 
beget,  nourish,  and  give  warmth  to  its  offspring — why  should  the 
radiance  of  Christ’s  Spirit  be  less  in  order  to  impart  to  us  the 
communion  of  his  flesh  and  blood?  On  this  account,  Scripture,  in 
speaking  of  our  participation  with  Christ,  relates  its  whole  power  to  the 
Spirit.  But  one  passage  will  suffice  for  many.  For  Paul,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  states  that  Christ  dwells  in  us  only  through  his 
Spirit  (Rom.  8:9).  Yet  he  does  not  take  away  that  communion  of  his 
flesh  and  blood  which  we  are  now  discussing  (Rom.  8:9),  but  teaches 
that  the  Spirit  alone  causes  us  to  possess  Christ  completely  and  have 
him  dwelling  in  us.  {Inst.  IV.  17. 12) 

Although  Calvin  has  been  criticized  for  identifying  the  “substance”  of 
Christ’s  flesh  with  its  life-giving  virtue  or  power,  no  difference  would  seem 
evident  in  this  respect  between  Calvin  and  Aquinas,  both  of  whom  could  use 
the  terms  substance  and  virtue  interchangeably.  Calvin  clearly  intended  to 
affirm  not  only  the  real  presence  but  also  real  reception  of  Christ’s  life-giving 
flesh  in  the  eucharist. 

The  same  body  which  Christ  has  offered  as  a sacrifice  is  extended  in 
the  Supper.  {Inst.  IV.  17.34) 

In  short,  he  feeds  his  people  with  his  own  body,  the  communion  of 
which  he  bestows  upon  them  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  {Inst.  IV.  17. 18) 

I freely  accept  whatever  can  be  made  to  express  the  true  and  substantial 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  which  is  shown  to  believers 
under  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Supper.  {Inst.  IV.  17. 19) 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Calvin  agreed  in  principle  with  Aquinas  and  Luther 
on  the  fact  of  real  presence,  but  disagreed  with  them,  in  various  ways,  about 
the  modes  of  presence  and  reception.  For  Calvin,  unlike  Aquinas  and  Luther, 
reception  took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  by  faith  alone,  not  also  orally  by  the 
mouth.  Reminiscent  of  Luther,  however,  Calvin  at  least  hinted  at  the  possi- 
bility of  an  incarnational  analogy.  Yet  where  Luther’s  christological  sensibil- 
ities were  Alexandrian,  Calvin’s  were  Antiochian.  In  describing  how  he 
thought  Christ’s  body  was  related  to  the  eucharistic  bread,  Calvin  was  fond 
of  using  the  formula  “distinction  without  separation” — a clear  allusion  to 
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Chalcedon.22  As  in  christology,  so  also  with  the  incarnational  analogy,  Calvin 
seemed  to  differ  from  Luther  in  emphasis,  but  not  in  principle.  Where 
Luther  stressed  the  inseparable  unity,  Calvin  affirmed  the  abiding  distinction. 
Yet  with  respect  to  the  Incarnation,  both  theologians  arguably  fell,  despite 
their  differing  emphases,  within  the  bounds  of  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy.  If 
we  were  to  subject  the  incarnational  analogy  to  a Chalcedonian  interpreta- 
tion, might  not  the  same  be  said  of  their  views  of  the  eucharist  as  well? 

Within  the  Reformed  tradition  the  incarnational  analogy  finds  perhaps  its 
strongest  representative  not  in  Calvin,  but  in  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli.  An  unjustly  neglected  figure,  Vermigli  emerges  as  a 
weighty  thinker  whose  ideas  today  seem  full  of  ecumenical  promise.  For  lack 
of  space,  only  one  point  can  be  mentioned  here.  Vermigli  developed  the 
incarnational  analogy  in  an  extremely  suggestive  way.  In  particular,  without 
losing  the  distinctive  Reformed  concern  about  local  presence  in  heaven 
alone,  he  suggested  how  the  idea  of  conversio  so  important  to  Aquinas  and  the 
idea  of  participation  so  important  to  Luther  might  be  combined.  Since  the 
history  of  the  eucharistic  controversies  is  arguably  a history  of  false  alterna- 
tives, Vermigli’s  conceptual  breakthrough  deserves  more  attention  than  I can 
unfortunately  allot  to  it  here. 

Vermigli,  it  might  be  said,  retained  Calvin’s  focus  on  the  eucharistic  role 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  upgrading  his  view  of  the  incarnational  analogy.  The 
sacrament  is  not  so  much  a “means  of  grace,”  he  taught,  as  an  “instrument  of 
the  Spirit.”23  By  means  of  the  consecrated  elements,  the  Spirit  unites  us  to 
Christ  and  Christ  to  us.  The  primary  union  and  communion  in  the  eucharist 
is  always  between  Christ  and  us,  not  between  Christ  and  the  elements.  As 
instruments  by  which  that  communion  is  actualized,  however,  the  elements 
are  by  no  means  empty  signs. 

Like  Luther,  Vermigli  posited  an  incarnational  analogy  between  the  bread 
that  we  break  and  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh.  A careful  thinker,  he  realized  that 
this  analogy  could  be  no  more  than  an  analogy.  The  sacramental  union,  as  he 

22  As  pointed  out  by  Gerrish,  p.  137  n.41.  Although  Galvin  was  aware  of  the  term 
“sacramental  union,”  he  did  not  use  it  apart  from  polemical  contexts.  See,  for  example, 
Calvin,  A Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  3 {Comm,  on  Matt.  26:26  and  par.)  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1972),  p.  135;  anti  Calvin,  “The  True  Partaking  of  the  Flesh  anti  Blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper”  in  Tracts  and  Treatises,  vol.  2,  p.  559.  Like  most  of  the  Swiss, 
he  was  so  skittish  about  local  presence  in  the  eucharist  that  he  would  not  “place  Christ  in 
the  bread”  (Inst.  IV.  17.31).  But  he  meant  this  stricture  against  a local  enclosing  or  a carnal 
infusing,  which  none  but  perhaps  extreme  Lutherans  like  Westphal  had  ever  suggested. 

23  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  The  Oxford  Treatise  and  Disputation , On  the  Eucharist,  1 349,  ed. 
Joseph  C.  McLellend  (Kirksville,  MO:  Truman  State  University  Press,  2000),  p.  93. 
(Hereafter  cited  in  the  text.)  Calvin  could  also  speak  of  the  sacraments  as  “instruments  of 
the  Spirit.”  For  examples,  see  Ronald  S.  Wallace,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  Word  and  Sacrament 
(Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  LTD,  1953),  p.  170. 
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called  it,  between  the  eucharistic  bread  and  Christ’s  flesh  was  not,  and  could 
not  possibly  be,  a hypostatic  union.  For  one  thing,  the  eucharistic  union  was 
between  two  realities  that  are  creatures  (bread  and  flesh),  not,  as  in  the 
Incarnation,  between  a divine  reality  and  a human.  For  another  thing,  the 
union,  once  formed,  was  of  limited  duration,  not  perpetual.  With  such 
qualifications  as  these  in  mind,  however,  the  Chalcedonian  pattern  might  be 
applied.  The  eucharistic  bread  and  the  life-giving  flesh  were  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Spirit  to  form  a unity-in-distinction.  They  were  related  without 
separation  or  division  and  without  confusion  or  change.  That  was  their 
formal  relation. 

Materially,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  that  Vermigli  used  for  this  relation 
was  the  carefully  chosen  but  rather  inelegant  term  “transelementation”  (pp. 
90-1,  218).  Transelementation  meant  that  the  bread  itself  was  transformed  by 
virtue  of  its  sacramental  union  with,  and  participation  in,  Christ’s  flesh. 
Vermigli  retrieved  this  term  for  the  eucharist,  drawing  on  an  ancient  image 
that  goes  back  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
themselves  applied  it  to  the  Incarnation.24  It  is  the  image  of  an  iron  rod  thrust 
into  the  fire.  Just  as  the  iron  is  transformed  by  its  participation  in  the  fire,  so 
is  the  consecrated  element  transformed  by  its  sacramental  union  with  Christ’s 
flesh.  Yet  in  and  with  this  transforming  union,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  maintained.  Just  as  the  iron  does  not  cease  to  be  iron,  or  the  fire,  fire, 
so  does  the  bread  not  cease  to  be  bread,  or  Christ’s  flesh  his  flesh.  In  the 
mystery  of  their  sacramental  union  they  form  a unique  unity-in-distinction.25 

Vermigli’s  views  are  in  many  ways  very  close  to  those  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy. If  time  allowed,  the  convergences  with  Eastern  Orthodoxy  would  be 
illuminating  to  pursue.  For  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
ecumenical  tradition,  offers  an  integrated  conception  that  incorporates  not 
only  something  like  Vermigli’s  proposal  of  transelementation,  but  also  the 
other  themes  on  which  this  essay  has  focused.  At  the  same  time  Eastern 


24  According  to  Hermann  Sasse,  “Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  the  first  to  use  the  simile  of 
iron  and  fire  to  illustrate  the  relationship  of  the  two  natures  [of  Christ]  (which  later  was 
used  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  bread  and  the  body  in  the  sacrament)”  (This 
Is  My  Body,  p.  1 50  n.34).  For  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  see  Steven  A.  McKinnon,  Words,  Imageiy, 
and  the  Mystery  of  Christ  (Leiden:  Brill,  2000),  pp.  207-12.  Vermigli,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  these  early  precedents.  He  referred  instead  to  a relatively  obscure  11th 
century  figure  named  Theophylact  (fl.  1070-81),  from  whom  he  apparently  learned  of  the 
term. 

25  The  image  could  also  be  used  by  Luther.  “And  why  could  not  Christ  include  his  body 
in  the  substance  of  the  bread  just  as  well  as  in  the  accidents?  In  red-hot  iron,  for  instance, 
the  two  substances,  fire  and  iron,  are  so  mingled  that  every  part  is  both  iron  and  fire.  Why 
is  it  not  even  more  possible  that  the  body  of  Christ  be  contained  in  every  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  bread?”  (LW  36:  29).  This  image,  as  everyone  understood,  was  meant 
analogically,  not  literally. 
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Orthodoxy  offers  distinctive  features  of  its  own,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  eucharistic  role  that  is  less  individualistic  and 
more  profoundly  ecclesial  than  commonly  found  in  the  West.  In  particular, 
passing  mention  may  be  made  that  according  to  Orthodox  understanding,  the 
Holy  Spirit  functions  to  actualize  the  unity  of  all  things  in  Christ.  The 
eucharist  itself  must  be  therefore  understood  ecclesially,  not  just  in  terms  of 
Christ  and  the  individual.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eucharist  at 
once  actualizes,  symbolizes  and  anticipates  the  unity  of  all  things  in  Christ. 
The  domed  Eastern  Orthodox  sanctuary  is  meant  to  symbolize  even  now  that 
the  eucharist  takes  place  at  once  on  earth  and  yet  also  in  heaven,  and  so  in  the 
union  of  the  two — in  anticipation  of  the  banquet  of  the  great  King.26 

Conclusion 

But  the  time  has  come  to  break  off  and  take  stock.  My  ecumenical  proposal 
for  resolving  the  eucharistic  controversies  can  be  summed  up  under  four 
headings:  the  efficacy  of  the  eucharist,  the  mode  of  real  presence,  the  mode 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  mode  of  reception. 

i.  The  Efficacy  of  the  Eucharist 

Every  major  tradition  in  the  ecumenical  church  affirms  that  Christ  himself 
is  the  central  meaning  of  the  eucharist.  Every  tradition  also  agrees,  beyond 
what  I have  been  able  to  discuss  here,  that  salvation  has  three  tenses. 
Remembrance  or  anamnesis  in  the  eucharist  looks  back  to  the  past  and,  as  we 
saw  Aquinas  note,  to  Christ’s  priestly  work  of  atoning  sacrifice.  Consecration 
and  invocation  or  epiklesis  look  to  the  liturgical  transfiguration  of  the  present 
time  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  does  the  renewal  of  our  union  and  communion 
with  Christ  ( koinonia ).  Finally,  joyful  expectation  looks  to  that  future  banquet 
of  the  great  King,  where  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first,  which  the 
eucharist  actualizes,  anticipates  and  symbolizes.  Within  this  broad  common 
agreement,  of  course,  many  deep  and  divisive  questions  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  resolved.  All  ecumenical  traditions  will  need  to  strive  for  a more 
balanced  and  also  a more  intensive  understanding  than  has  previously  been 
achieved  of  salvation’s  three  tenses  in  their  proper  ordering,  unity  and 
distinction.  Yet  the  broad  consensus  that  exists  here  is  reason  for  encourage- 

26  See,  for  example,  Alexander  Schmemann,  The  Eucharist  (Crestwood,  NY:  St.  Vlad- 
imir’s Seminary  Press,  1 988);  and  John  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon,  “The  Eucharist  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God”  (Parts  1-3)  in  SOUROZII  58  (November  1994),  pp.  1-1 1;  SOUROZH 
59  (February  1995),  pp.  22-38;  SOUROZH  60  (May  1995),  pp.  32-46. 
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merit  that  real  progress  continues  to  be  possible  even  beyond  the  very  real 
ecumenical  gains  of  the  last  fifty  years. 


2.  The  Mode  of  Presence 

Following  Aquinas,  any  viable  ecumenical  resolution  would  need  to  affirm 
that  in  the  eucharist  no  real  presence  occurs  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  heaven,  and  that  no  local  presence  prohibits  the 
real  presence  of  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh  in  the  eucharist.  Both  real  presence 
and  local  presence  must  be  upheld  together.  None  of  the  four  major  tradi- 
tions we  have  mentioned — Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  East- 
ern Orthodox — would  have  a problem  with  this  affirmation. 

In  the  proposed  resolution,  the  mode  of  real  presence  is  governed  by  the 
incarnational  analogy.  The  bread  that  we  break  is  itself  a koinonia  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  bread  dwells  or  participates  in  the  body,  and  the  body  in  the 
bread.  The  bread  does  not  change  into  the  body,  nor  does  the  body  change 
into  the  bread  (“without  confusion  or  change”).  Yet  with  the  eucharistic 
epiklesis  and  anamnesis , the  two  enter  into  the  closest  of  sacramental  unions 
(“without  separation  or  division”).  The  sacramental  union  means  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  really  present  in,  with  and  under  the  bread.  The  union  is 
established  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  sake  of  imparting  Christ’s  life-giving 
flesh  to  its  faithful  reception. 

Transelementation,  as  a further  specification  of  the  sacramental  union, 
suggests  a way  of  reconciling  the  Catholic  interest  in  conversio  with  the 
Lutheran  and  Eastern  Orthodox  affirmations  of  participation7  Although  this 
conversio  differs  from  the  traditional  Catholic  understanding  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  it  would  at  least  seem  tolerable  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
and  perhaps  in  some  version  even  acceptable.'8  In  his  book  The  Eucharist  in 
the  West,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  Edward  J.  Kilmartin,  who 


27  For  a dynamic  as  opposed  to  static  or  self-contained  conception  of  transelementation, 
see  Iain  R.  Torrance,  Christology  after  Chalcedon  (Norwich,  UK:  Canterbury  Press,  1988), 
pp.  77-79. 

2*  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Catholic  conception  of  conversio  would  have  to 
remain  distinctive.  It  would.  The  question  is  whether  re-locating  conversio  within  the 
context  of  “sacramental  union”  and  “transelementation”  would  allow  for  significant  ecu- 
menical convergence.  If  all  ecumenical  traditions  could  come  to  agree  that  conversio  and 
participato  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive — that  conversio  is  participato  and  participate  is 
conversio,  or  else  that  participato  as  conversio,  if  upheld  hy  other  traditions,  need  not  be 
intolerable  from  a Catholic  point  of  view — and  that  what  is  at  stake  for  all  is  some  sort  of 
“transelementation,”  then  whatever  differences  remained  might  come  to  be  seen  as  not 
church-dividing.  While  this  development  would  not  solve  everything,  it  would  bring  us 
closer  to  the  possibility  of  full  communion  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  “eucharistic 
hospitality.” 
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devoted  the  better  part  of  a career  to  studying  the  eucharist,  comes  close  to 
affirming  some  such  view.29  The  Reformed,  for  their  part,  would  need 
assurances  that  transelementation  did  not  undermine  their  concern  to  uphold 
local  presence  in  heaven,  and  thus  the  integrity  of  Christ’s  human  body 
precisely  as  human.  Thinking  through  the  incarnational  analogy  should  help 
here,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mediating  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  should  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  term 
“transelementation”  to  the  eucharist  arose  historically  from  a distinguished 
theologian  of  their  own  tradition. 

y.  The  Mode  of  Rhetoric 

The  incarnational  analogy  helps  us  to  see  how  Jesus’  statement,  “This  is  my 
body,"  can  be  taken  seriously  without  being  taken  literally.  Luther  saw  the 
statement  as  a synecdoche,  Calvin  allowed  for  it  to  be  either  a synecdoche  or 
a metonomy,  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  see  it  as  a form  of  realistic  symbolism 
or  symbolic  realism.  Speaking  of  how  the  symbol  of  bread  is  related  to  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  flesh,  Alexander  Schmemann  writes:  “The  symbol  does  not 
so  much  ‘resemble’  the  reality  that  it  symbolizes  as  it  participates  in  it  and 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  communicating  it  in  reality.”30  Here,  too,  the  idea 
that  the  symbol  (signum)  participates  in  the  reality"  (res)  that  it  communicates 
is  perhaps  not  impossible  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  If  not,  then 
for  all  four  traditions,  the  false  contrast  between  “symbolic”  and  “realistic” 
interpretations  of  the  statement  “This  is  my  body"  would  in  principle  be 
overcome. 

4.  The  Mode  of  Reception 

Where  consensus  cannot  be  attained,  convergence  can  sometimes  be 
enough.  Even  if  the  Reformed  could  accept  the  idea  of  transelementation, 
they  are  not  likely  ever  to  accept  the  idea  that  Christ’s  flesh  is  received  orally, 
even  by  unbelievers.  Real  presence  as  the  transformation  of  the  bread 
through  its  participation  in  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh  would  still  not  neces- 
sarily entail  the  idea  of  oral  reception.  It  would  be  logically  consistent  to 
maintain  that  Christ’s  flesh  is  received  only  as  Christ  himself  is  received — by 

2y  Edward  J.  Kilmartin,  The  Eucharist  in  the  West,  ed.  Robert  J.  Daly  (Collegeville,  MN: 
The  Liturgical  Press,  1998).  For  statements  that  seem  to  show  a convergence  with  Eastern 
Orthodox  views,  and  potentially  also  with  the  idea  of  transelementation,  see  pp.  106,  1 18, 
147,  180-2.  Kilmartin  re-locates  the  traditional  idea  of  eucharistic  conversion  within  a 
dialectical  context  of  elevation  (the  upward  vector),  union  (transelementation  or  something 
like  it),  and  real  presence  (the  downward  vector). 

30  Schmemann,  The  Eucharist,  p.  38. 
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faith  alone.  All  four  traditions  would  agree  that  whatever  is  visible  of  the 
bread  is  bodily  consumed,  but  that  the  substance  of  Christ’s  flesh  is  not.  If  the 
only  possible  vehicle  of  reception  were  faith,  as  Calvin  and  Vermigli  main- 
tained, then  Christ’s  flesh  would  be  received  by  faith  with  the  bread;  but 
without  faith  neither  Christ  himself  nor  his  flesh  would  be  received.  Since 
affirming  real  presence  seems  vastly  more  important  than  affirming  oral 
reception,  and  since  the  former  need  not  depend  logically  on  the  latter,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  Reformed  position  on  reception  would  not  ultimately  be 
a barrier  to  eucharistic  communion  with  churches  of  the  other  traditions. 

In  short,  according  to  this  proposal,  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  would 
contribute  to  a robust  understanding  of  how  real  and  local  presence  can  be 
upheld  at  the  same  time,  but  it  would  rethink  its  traditional  understanding  of 
eucharistic  conversion.  The  Lutheran  tradition,  along  with  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  tradition,  would  contribute  the  incarnational  analogy  and  the  idea 
of  participation  as  the  key  to  real  presence;  but  the  Lutherans  would  rethink 
their  tendency  to  affirm  real  presence  at  the  expense  of  local  presence. 
Finally,  the  Reformed  tradition,  along  with  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  would  con- 
tribute the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  mediator  of  communion,  not  only 
between  Christ  and  faith,  but  also  between  symbol  and  reality;  but  the 
Reformed  would  rethink  their  perception  that  real  presence  in  the  form  of 
containment  jeopardizes  the  local  presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  heaven.31 

If  dais  proposal  to  resolve  the  eucharistic  controversies  along  Chalcedonian 
lines  is  on  the  right  track,  then  it  points  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic 
rule  of  mutuality  in  ecumenical  dialogue:  No  tradition  gets  everything  that  it 
wants,  each  tradition  gets  much  that  it  wants,  none  capitulates  to  another,  nor 
is  any  forced  to  make  unacceptable  compromises;  but  each  contributes  to  the 
other,  and  all  are  invited  to  stretch  to  accept  some  things  they  might  not  at 
first  have  seen  as  possible.32 


3‘  I am  assuming  that  the  participation  of  the  eucharistic  elements  in  Christ’s  life-giving 
flesh  and  the  containment  of  that  flesh  in  the  elements  are  two  ways  of  describing  one  and 
the  same  eucharistic  phenomenon  as  a whole  (as  one  form  of  koinonia). 

32  I would  like  to  thank  the  following  people  for  helpful  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of 
this  essay:  Robert  Daly,  Brian  Gerrish,  Scott  Hendrix,  Bruce  McCormack,  Katherine 
Sonderegger  and  Randall  Zachman.  Responsibility  for  the  final  product  is,  of  course,  my 
own. 
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Orthodox  and  Wesleyan  Spirituality,  ed.  S.  T.  Kimbrough,  Jr.  Theology  Today  58  (2002)  516-18. 

Editor  of  Journal 
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Preaching  Mark  in  Two  Voices  (Coauthor  with  Gary  W.  Charles).  Louisville:  Westminster  John 
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Struggling  With  Scripture  (Coauthor  with  Walter  Brueggemann  and  William  Placher).  Louis- 
ville: Westminster  John  Knox,  2002. 


Donald  Capps 
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“Don  Quixote  as  Moral  Narcissist:  Implications  for  Mid-Career  Male  Ministers.”  In  The 
Spirituality  of  Men : Sixteen  Christians  Write  About  Their  Faith,  ed.  P.  L.  Culbertson.  Minne- 
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Dictionaiy  Articles 

“Fear,”  “Humanism,”  “Phobias,”  and  “Shyness”  articles.  In  The  New  Dictionaiy  of  Pastoral  Studies, 
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The  Pesharim  and  Qumran  History:  Chaos  or  Consensus ? Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002. 

Editor.  Pesharim,  Other  Commentaries,  and  Related  Documents.  The  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Project  6B.  Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck  and  Louisville:  Westminster  John 
Knox,  2002. 
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“Jesus  Research  and  Near  Eastern  Archaeology:  Reflections  on  Recent  Developments,”  in 
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“Jesus  Research  and  the  Appearance  of  Psychobiography,”  in  Revelation , Reason,  and  Faith:  Essays 
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“Bending  the  Knee  of  the  Heart  in  an  Apocryphon:  A High-Water  Mark  in  Jewish  Theology,” 
in  Introducing  the  Apoaypha:  Message , Context , and  Significance , by  David  A.  deSilva.  Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2002.  Pp.  9-12. 

“Biblical  Stories  and  Quotations  Reflected  and  Even  Adumbrated  in  the  Old  Testament  Pseude- 
pigrapha,”  in  A Scripture  Index  to  Charlesworth’s  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha , by  Steve 
Delamarter.  Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  2002.  Pp.  1-6. 

“The  Odes  of  Solomon  and  the  Jewish  Wisdom  Texts,”  in  The  Wisdom  Texts  from  Qumran  and 
the  Development  of  Sapiential  Thought,  edited  by  C.  Hempel,  A.  Lange,  and  H.  Lichtenberger. 
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“Commentary  on  Malachi  A (5Q10),”  in  Pesharim,  Other  Commentaries,  and  Related  Documents. 
The  Princeton  rheological  Seminary  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Project  6B.  Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck 
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With  C.  Elledge,  “Unidentified  Pesharim  Fragments  (4Q172  = 4QUnid,”  in  Pesharim,  Other 
Commentaries,  and  Related  Documents.  The  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
Project  6B.  Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck  and  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  195-201. 

With  C.  Elledge,  “Exposition  on  the  Patriarchs  (4Q464  = 4QExpPat),”  in  Pesharim,  Other  Com- 
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6B.  Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck  and  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  274-85. 

With  C.  Elledge,  “Midwives  to  Pharaoh  Fragment  (404643),”  in  Pesharim,  Other  Commentaries, 
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bingen: Mohr  Siebeck  and  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  358-61. 

Book  Reviews 

M.A.  Elliott,  The  Survivors  of  Israel : A Reconsideration  of  the  Theology  of  Pre-Christian  Judaism. 
Theology  Today  59  (2002)  302-04. 

J.D.G.  Dunn,  Paul  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  Journal  of  Law  and  Religion  18  (2002)  345-48. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  Related  Literatures 

Ellen  T.  Charry 


Articles 

“The  Grace  of  God  and  the  Law  of  Ghrist.”  Interpretation.  57:1  (Jan  2002)  34-44. 

“Lead  Us  into  Joy:  An  Ordination  Sermon.”  The  Anglican.  31:3,  July,  2002,  17-20. 

“To  Know,  Love,  and  Enjoy  God.”  Theology  Today  59  (2002)  173-77. 

“The  End  of  Satisfaction.”  Theology  Today  59  (2002)  1-5. 

“Growing  into  the  Wisdom  of  God.”  The  Christian  Century,  February  13-20,  2002,  21-22. 
“Essential  Reading:  Spiritual  Readings  in  Ghronological  Order.”  Anglican  Theological  Review,  Jan. 
2002,  211-312. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“The  Trinity  and  the  Christian  Life.”  Fire  & Wind.  In  Joseph  D.  Small,  ed.,  Louisville:  Geneva 
Press,  2002,  106-119. 


Theology  Today 
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Chapter  in  Book 

“Karl  Barth  and  the  Final  Shape  of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  Theology.”  In  Faithful  Witness:  A 
Festschrift  Honoring  Ronald  Goetz,  eds.  Michael  J.  Bell,  H.  Scott  Matheney,  and  Dean  Peerman, 
Elmhurst,  IL:  Elmhurst  College,  2002.  Pp.  57-63. 

Editor  of  Journal 

The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 


Kenda  Creasy  Dean 


Books  ( translated  into  other  languages) 

Korean  edition  (Seoul),  2002.  The  Godbearing  Life:  The  Art  of  Soul-Tending  for  Youth  Ministry. 
Nashville:  Upper  Room,  1998.  (Coauthor  with  Ronald  K.  Foster). 

Chapter  in  Book 

Foreword,  with  Ron  Foster.  Soul-Tending:  Spiritual  Practices  for  Youth  and  Young  Adults,  ed.  Jenny 
Youngman  (Nashville:  United  Methodist  Publishing  House),  2002. 


Frederick  W.  Dobbs-Allsopp 

Lamentations.  IBC.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002. 


Nancy  J.  Duff 


Article 

“Christian  Faith  and  American  Patriotism.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002)  59-63. 

Chapter  in  Book 

“Mary,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord:  Christian  Vocation  at  the  Manger  and  the  Cross.”  In  Blessed  One: 
Protestant  Perspectives  on  Maty,  ed.  Beverly  Roberts  Gaventa  and  Cynthia  L.  Rigby,  Louisville: 
Westtninster  John  Knox  Press,  2002.  Pp.  59-70. 


Robert  C.  Dykstra 


Dictionaiy  Article 

“Sleep.”  In  The  New  Dictionaiy  of  Pastoral  Studies,  ed.  Wesley  Carr.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
2002.  Pp.  343-44. 


Book  Review 

Freud  and  Freudians  on  Religion:  A Reader,  by  Donald  Capps.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  2 3 
(2002)  355-56. 
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Abigail  Rian  Evans 
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“Addressing  the  Spiritual  Health  of  Dual  Diagnosis  Patients,”  in  Dual  Recovery  Therapy:  Therapist 
Manual.  Piscataway,  NJ:  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Medical  Center,  May  31,  2002.  Written 
under  a Robert  Wood  Johnson  grant,  “Spiritual  Assessment  and  Treatment  in  Fully  Inte- 
grated Treatment  of  Co-Occurring  Disorders.” 

Dictionary  Articles 

“Advance  Directives,”  “Health,”  “Holistic  Medicine,”  “Living  Will,”  and  “Overdose.”  In  New 
Dictionary  of  Pastoral  Studies,  ed.  Wesley  Carr.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  10-11, 
148-149,  153,  204,  245. 


Book 

0 Ministerio  Terapeutico  da  Igreja:  Programas  Praticos para  Ministerios  de  Sande.  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil: 
Ediyoes  Loyola,  2002. 


Monographs 

‘Abigail  Rian  Evans  with  Janet  Jacewicz.  “Church  in  the  Community':  Models  for  Health 
Ministry.”  Princeton:  Princeton  Theological  Seminary',  2001. 
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Chicago:  The  Park  Ridge  Center  for  the  Study  of  Health,  Faith  and  Ethics,  2002. 

Book  Review 

Health  Care  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity,  by  Hector  Avalos.  Theology  Today  58  (January  2002).  Pp. 

576-577- 
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Bevf.rly  Roberts  Gaventa 


Articles 

“Favorite  Poems.”  The  Christian  Century  119  (2002)  10. 

“Witnessing  to  the  Gospel  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  Word  and  World  22  (2002)  238-45. 

Books 

Blessed  One:  Protestant  Perspectives  on  Mary  (Co-edited  with  Cynthia  L.  Rigby).  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  2002. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Standing  Near  the  Cross:  Mary  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.”  In  Blessed  One:  Protestant 
Perspectives  on  Maty,  ed.  Beverly  Roberts  Gaventa  and  Cynthia  L.  Rigby.  Louisville:  West- 
minster John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  47-56. 


Thomas  W.  Gillespie 
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“On  Pressing  On.”  The  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  23  (2002)  263-6 
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The  Church  Faces  Death:  Ecclesiology  in  a Post-Modern  Context , by  Michael  Jinkins,  Theology  Today 
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“Window  Into  The  Life  of  Dr.  James  Edwin  Loder,  Jr.,  Words  of  Welcome.”  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002)  64. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  Life  of  G.  Robert  Jacks.”  The  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  23  (2002)  292-9. 

Nancy  Lammers  Gross 


Book 

If  You  Cannot  Preach  Like  Paul  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  2002. 

Book  Review 

Theology  after  Ricoeur:  New  Directions  in  Hermeneutical  Theology,  by  Dan  R.  Stiver,  Theology  Today 
59  (2002):  521. 

Darrell  L.  Guder 


Article 

“Az  egyaz  tanusagtetele  a posztkrisztianus  fiszak-Amerikaban,  Confessio,  1 (2002),  75-83. 
“Pentecost  and  Missionary  Preaching  in  North  America Journal  for  Preachers,  25:4  (2002) 
19-25. 


Dictionary  Articles 

“Christlicher  Studentenweltbund,”  in  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegewart:  Handworterbuch  fir 
Theologie  und  Religionswissenschaft,  ed.  Hans  Dieter  Betz,  et  al.,  5th  ed.,  Tubingen:  Mohr 
Siebeck,  1999-2003,  2:262-263;  “Ehrenamt/ehrenamdich,  II.  Bedeutung  in  Nordamerika,” 
RGG,  2:1109-1112;  “Evangelisation,  II.  Geschichtiich,  2.  Nordamerika,  RGG,  2:1704-1706; 
’’Klerus/Klerus  und  Laien,  II.  Okumene,  1.  Nordamerika,"  RGG,  4:1428-1439. 

Online  Publication 
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Scott  H.  Hendrix 
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As  Confissoes  Luteranas:  Introdigao  (Coauthor  with  G.  Gassmann).  Portuguese  translation  of 
Fortress  Introduction  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions.  Sao  Leopoldo,  RS:  Sinodal,  2002. 

Ait icles 

“The  Work  of  Heiko  A.  Oberman  (1930-2001).”  Religious  Studies  Review  28:2  (April  2002) 
123-130. 


Chapters  in  Books 
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“Urbanus  Rhegius.”  In  The  Reformation  Theologians:  An  Introduction  to  Theology  in  the  Early 
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“Radical  Agenda,  Reformation  Agenda:  The  Coherence  of  the  Reformation.”  In  Radikalitdt  imd 
Dissent  im  16.  Jahrhundert  / Radicalism  and  Dissent  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Historische  Forschung,  Beiheft  27,  ed.  Han-Jiirgen  Goertz  and  James  M.  Stayer.  Berlin: 
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“A  Tale  of  Two  Simultaneities:  Justification  and  Sanctification  in  Calvin  and  Barth, “ Zeitschrift 
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“Iraq:  A Fabricated  Case?”  The  Christian  Century,  November  13,  2002. 
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“Probing  the  ‘Meaning’  of  September  11,  2001,”  in  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002) 
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Donald  H.  Juel 


Book 

A Master  of  Surprise:  Mark  Interpreted  (Mifflintown  PA:  Sigler  Press,  2002). 


James  F.  Kay 


Book  Reviews 

Presbyterian  Worship:  A Guide  for  Clergy,  by  J.  D.  Weaver  Jr.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23 
(2002)  367-68. 

Theology  through  Preaching:  Sermons  for  Brentwood,  by  C.  E.  Gunton.  The  Princeton  Seminary 
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History,  Justice,  it  the  Agency  of  God:  A Hermeneutical  it  Exegetical  Investigation  on  Isaiah  it  Psalms, 
by  Christoph  O.  Schroeder.  Theology  Today  59  ( 2002),  344-346. 

The  Old  Testament  it  the  Significance  of  Jesus:  Embracing  Change-Maintaining  Christian  Identity,  by 
Fredrick  C.  Holmgren.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002)  229-231. 


James  N.  Lapsley 
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“The  Clergy  as  Advocates  for  the  Severely  Demented.”  The  Journal  of  Pastoral  Care  and 
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Book 

Power  in  the  Pulpit:  How  America's  Most  Effective  Black  Preachers  Prepare  Their  Sermons  (Editor). 
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Sermon 
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Bruce  L.  McCormack 
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“Participatio  Christi:  The  Central  Theme  of  Barth’s  Doctrine  of  Sanctification.”  Zeitschrift  fir 
dialektische  Theologie  18  (2002)  286-307. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Freedom  to  Pray:  Karl  Barth’s  Theology  of  Prayer.”  In  Prayer:  Karl  Barth  (50th  Anniversary' 
Edition),  ed.  Don  E.  Saliers.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  95-113. 

“Woman  of  Faith:  Toward  a Reformed  Understanding  of  Mary.”  In  Blessed  One:  Protestant 
Perspectives  on  Mary,  ed.  Barbara  Roberts  Gaventa  and  Cynthia  L.  Rigby.  Louisville:  West- 
minster John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  1 1 7-1 30. 

Patrick  D.  Miller 


Articles 

“Preaching  the  Ten  Commandments,”  Journal  for  Preachers,  25  (Lent  2002)  3-8. 

“Terror  All  Around,”  Theology  Today,  58  (2002)  497-501. 

“The  Story  of  the  First  Commandment:  The  Book  of  Exodus,”  American  Baptist  Quarterly,  2 1 
(2002)  234-46. 

“Work  and  Faith,”  Theology  Today  59  (2002)  349-53. 

“January’s  Child,”  Theology  Today  58  (2002)  525-28. 
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Chapters  in  Books 

“Slow  to  Anger:  The  God  of  the  Prophets.”  In  The  Forgotten  God:  Perspectives  in  Biblical  Theology , 
edited  by  A.  Andrew  Das  and  Frank  Matera  (Louisville:Westminster  John  Knox,  2002).  Pp. 
39-55- 

“The  Good  Neighborhood:  Identity  and  Community  Through  the  Commandments.”  In  The 
Character  of  Scripture:  Moral  Formation,  Community , and  Biblical  Interpretation,  ed.  by  William 
P.  Brown  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002).  Pp.  55-72. 

“Preface,”  to  J.  J.  M.  Roberts,  The  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East:  Collected  Essays  (Winona  Lake, 
IN:  Eisenbrauns,  2002).  Pp.  vii-xii. 

“Foreword  to  the  Second  Edition,”  The  Early  History  of  God:  Yahweh  and  the  Other  Deities  in 
Ancient  Israel,  2ml  edition,  by  Mark  Smith  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002).  Pp.  x-xi. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Theology  Today 


Samuel  Hugh  Moffett 

“Divided  by  Christ:  Christians  Under  Early  Muslim  Rule.”  Christian  History  21:2  (2002)  39-40. 
“Rev.  Kyung-Chik  Han:  A Leader  of  Yesterday  for  Our  Tomorrow”.  In  Memorial  Volume  for  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Dr.  Han  Kyung-Chik.  Seoul,  2002.  (In  Korean  and  English). 

Book  Review 

Handbook  of  Christianity  in  China,  Volume  I:  635-1800.  ed.  Nicolas  Standaert,  Leiden,  Brill,  2001 . 
In  Theology  Today  59  (April  2002)  170. 


James  H.  Moorhead 


Book 

Charles  Hodge  Revisited:  A Critical  Appraisal  of  His  Life  and  Work  (Coeditor  with  John  W.  Stewart). 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002. 


Journal  of  Presbyterian  History 


Editor  of  Journal 


Book  Reviews 

Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Eight  White  Religious  Leaders,  and  the  “ Letter 
from  Birmingham  Jail,"  by  S.  Jonathan  Bass.  Theology  Today  58  (January  2002);  648-49. 

A Spiritual  Home:  Life  in  British  and  American  Reformed  Congregations,  by  Charles  D.  Cashdollar. 

1830-1915  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  80  (Spring  2002):  47-48. 

Premillennial  Faith  of  James  Brookes:  Reexamining  the  Roots  of  American  Dispensationalism,  by  Carl 
E.  Sanders  III.  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  80  (Spring  2002):  50-51. 

The  Works  of  Jonathans  Edwards:  Volume  19,  Sermons  and  Discourses,  1133-1538,  ed.  M.  X.  Lesser; 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  80  (Summer  2002):  122-23. 

Muscular  Christianity:  Manhood  and  Sports  in  Protestant  America,  1880-1920,  by  Clifford  Putney. 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  80  (Summer  2002):  124-25. 

Adventism  and  the  American  Republic:  The  Public  Involvement  of  a Major  Apocalyptic  Movement,  by 
Douglas  Morgan.  Journal  of  Religion  82  (Oct.  2002):  641-42. 


Dennis  Olson 

“Oh  LORD  God,  I low  Am  I to  Know?  The  Pentateuch  and  Contemporary  Understandings  of 
Truth.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002)  86-99. 
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Peter  Paris 


Article 

“African  Spiritual  Values  and  the  African  Renaissance:  A Christian  Perspective  from  the  African 
Diaspora.”  Journal  of  African  Christian  Thought  5:1  (June  2002)  (Ghana:  Akrofi-Christaller 
Memorial  Center  for  Mission  Research  and  Applied  Theology  ) 23-28. 

Chapter  in  Book 

“Praising  Daniel  Patte’s  Work  While  Awaiting  His  Prophetic  Utterance.”  In  Gary  Phillips  and 
Nicole  Wilkinson  Duran,  eds.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Daniel  Patte:  (Harrisburg,  PA.,  Trinity"  Press 
International,  2002),  Pp.  158-163. 


Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan 


Articles 

“La  teologi'a  entre  dos  siglot.”  Sigiios  de  Vida  23  (marzo  2002)  7-9. 

“La  teologi'a  en  el  siglo  21.”  Sigtios  de  Vida  24  (junio  2002)  27-29. 

“Mito,  utopia  y fe:  teologi'a  y cultura  en  America  Latina.”  Signos  de  Vida  26,  (diciembre  2002) 
25-29. 

“Entre  el  terror  y la  esperanza:  apuntes  sobre  la  religion,  la  guerra  y la  paz.”  Vida  y Pensamiento 
22/2,  (2002)  39-54. 


Books 

Essays  From  the  Diaspora.  Mexico,  D.  F.:  Centro  Luterano  de  Formacion  Teologica,  Publicaciones 
El  Faro,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago,  Centro  Basilea  de  Investigation,  2002. 
Fe  y cultura  en  Puerto  Rico.  Quito,  Ecuador:  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches,  2002. 

Chapters  in  Book 

“Prophecy  and  Patriotism:  A Tragic  Dilemma  From  the  Cross  of  Terror.”  In  Surviving  Terror: 
Hope  and  Justice  in  a World  of  Violence,  ed.  Victoria  Erickson  and  Michelle  Lim  Jones.  Grand 
Rapids:  Brazos  Press,  2002.  Pp.  87-101,  315-31. 


J.J.M.  Roberts 


Articles 

“The  Enthronement  of  Yhwh  and  David:  The  Abiding  Theological  Significance  of  the  Kingship 
Language  of  the  Psalms,”  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  64/4  (2002)  675-686. 

Part  of  Book 

“Melchizedek  (11Q13  = irQMelch),”  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  Texts  with  English  Trans- 
lations: Pesharim,  Other  Commentaries,  and  Related  Documents,  Vol.  6B,  ed.  by  James  H. 
Charlesworth.  The  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Project;  Tubingen: 
Mohr  Siebeck,  2002/  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  264-273. 

Book 

The  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East:  Collected  Essays.  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  2002. 

Book  Reviews 

Word  Biblical  Commentary:  Jeremiah  26-52,  vol.  27,  by  Gerald  L.  Keown,  Pamela  J.  Scalise,  and 
Thomas  G.  Smothers.  Restoration  Quarterly  44:1  (2002)  63-64. 
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Paul  Rorem 


Article 

“Augustine  For  and  Against  ‘Spirituality,’”  InSpire  (Winter,  2002)  12-13. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Lutheran  Quarterly 

Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 


Ankles 

“At  the  Threshing  Floor:  Sex,  Reader  Response,  and  a Hermeneutic  of  Survival.”  Old  Testament 
Essays  15  (2002)  164-78. 

“Preparing  for  Doctoral  Studies  in  Old  Testament:  Advice  to  Seminary  Students.”  Catalyst  28 
(2002)  5-6. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  the  Wife  of  Uriah:  The  Company  Mary  Keeps  in  Matthew’s  Gospel.” 
In  Blessed  One:  Protestant  Perspectives  on  Maty,  ed.  B.  R.  Gaventa  and  C.  L.  Rigby.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  2002.  Pp.  21-31. 

Max  L.  Stackhouse 


Anicles 

“Covenantal  Justice  in  a Global  Era,”  The  Institute  for  Reformed  Theology.  Lecture  series 
online  at  http://reformedtheology.Org/IRF%20Site%20Pages/PLStackhouse%6000  (Jan., 
2002) 

“The  Moral  Roots  of  the  Common  Life  in  a Global  Era,”  The  Expository  Times  (Edinburgh)  1 1 3/5 
(Feb.  2002)  157-162. 

“Theologies  of  War:  Comparative  Perspectives,”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002) 
15-27;  republished  in  Strike  Tenor  No  More:  Theology,  Ethics,  and  the  New  War.  St.  Louis: 
Chalice  Press,  2002.  Pp.  200-2 11. 

“Art,  Artists,  Audiences:  The  Salt  Must  Not  Lose  Its  Savor,”  CSEE  (Council  for  Spiritual  and 
Ethical  Education)  Connections,  XXL6  (February,  2002)  1-8. 

“Global  Theology”  in  “What  has  Changed  (after  Sept.  1 1),”  The  Christian  Centmy  (Sept.  1 1-24, 
2002)  9. 

“Imagination:  An  Interview”  with  Wong  Siew  Li,  Understanding  the  Modem  World  (August, 
2002)  18-24  (Kairos  Research  Center,  Malaysia) 

Dictionary  Anicles 

“Church  and  State,”  “Homosexuality,”  and  “Theology,  Public.”  In  Dictionaiy  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  2nd  edition;  ed,  Nicholas  Lossky,  Jose  Migues  Bonino,  et  al.  Geneva:  VVCC 
Publications,  2002.  Pp.  186-190,  541-543,  1131-1133. 

Books 

Christ  and  the  Dominions  of  Civilization,  Vol.  3 of  God  and  Globalization  (Editor  with  D.  Oben- 
chain).  Harrisburg,  PA:  Trinity  Press  International,  2002.  “Introduction,”  pp.  1-58. 

Capitalism,  Civil  Society,  Religion,  and  the  Poor.  (Coauthored  with  Lawrence  M.  Stratton).  Wil- 
mington, DE:  ISI  Press,  2002. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Christianity,  Civil  Society,  and  the  State.”  In  Civil  Society  and  Government:  The  Ethikon  Sales, 
vol  5,  ed.  Nancy  Rosenblum  and  Robert  Post.  Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  2002.  Pp. 
255-65. 
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“Familial,  Social,  and  Religious  Integrity  in  Relationship  to  Business,”  Marriage,  Health,  and  the 
Professions.  Ed.  John  Wall,  et  al.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  233-253. 

“Christ  and  the  Other  Faiths  in  the  World,”  Story  Lines:  Chapters  on  Thought,  Word,  and  Deed:  A 
Festschrift  for  Gabriel  Fackre.  Ed.  S.F.  Gibson.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  113-119. 

Book  Reviews 

Covenant  and  Civil  Society:  vol.  4 of  The  Covenant  Tradition  in  Politics,  by  Daniel  J.  Elazar.  The 
Journal  of  Religion  82:1  (January,  2002)  143-44. 

John  W.  Stewart 


Articles 

“The  Emergence  of  Congregational  Studies  in  Oldline  American  Protestantism.”  International 
Journal  of  Practical  Theology  6 (2002)  253-287. 

“How  Then  Shall  They  Lead?”  InSpire  7 (2002)  41. 

Books 

Charles  Hodge  Revisited:  A Critical  Appraisal  of  His  Life  and  Work  (coeditor  with  James  H. 
Moorhead).  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002. 


Ross  Wagner 


Book 

Heralds  of  the  Good  News:  Paul  and  Isaiah  “ In  Concert ” in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans.  Novum 
Testamentum  Supplements  101.  Leiden:  Brill,  2002. 

Charles  C.  West 


Article 

“The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  Social  Doctrine.”  Religion  in  Eastern  Europe  XXII,  2 (April 
2002)  16-25. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Church  in  a Post-Marxist  Society.”  In  Theology  in  East  and  West:  a Radical  Heritage.  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Jan  Milic  Lochman,  ed.  Frank  D.  Macchia  and  Paul  S.  Chung.  Eugene  Oregon,  Wipf 
& Stock  Publishers,  2002.  Pp.  297-316. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Religion  in  Eastern  Europe  (Associate  Editor) 


David  Willis 

Willis,  David:  Notes  on  the  Holiness  of  God.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002. 


Dana  Wright 


Articles/Essays 

“Ruination  Unto  Redemption  in  the  Spirit:  A Short  Biography  of  a Reformed  ‘Wise  Guy’.”  The 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  13  (2002),  75-85. 

“Prophetic  Practical  Theology  as  Testimony:  A Loder  Legacy?”  InSpire  (Spring,  2002)  20-22. 
“The  Contemporary  Renaissance  in  Practical  Theology  in  the  Linked  States:  The  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  a Discipline  in  Creative  Ferment.”  International  Journal  of  Practical  Theology  6:2 
(2002)  288-319. 
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Book  Reviews 

Reading  the  Bible  in  Faith:  Theological  Voices  from  the  Pastorate,  William  Lazarus  (ed.).  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  13  (2002),  106-108. 

God  Our  Teacher:  Theological  Basics  in  Christian  Education,  by  Robert  W.  Pazmino.  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  13  (2002). 

The  History  of  Christian  Education,  by  John  Elias.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  23  (November, 
2002)  363-365. 

Richard  Fox  Young 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Some  Hindu  Perspectives  on  Christian  Missionaries  in  the  Indie  World  of  the  Mid  Nineteenth 
Century.”  In  Christians,  Cultural  Interactions,  and  India's  Religious  Traditions,  ed.  J.  M.  Brown 
and  R.  F.  Frykenberg.  Grand  Rapids  and  London:  Eerdmans  and  RoutledgeCurzon,  2002.  Pp. 
37-6°. 


Book  Review 

The  Depth  of  the  Riches:  A Trinitarian  Theology  of  Religious  Ends,  by  S.  Mark  Heim.  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  23  (2002)  108-11. 
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Blount,  Brian  K.  and  Charles,  Gary  W.  Preaching  Mark  in  Two  Voices. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2002.  Pp.  273.  $24.95. 

What  a wonderful  book!  Brian  Blount,  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  experienced  preacher,  and  Gary  W. 
Charles,  Senior  Pastor  at  Old  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  Alexandria, 
Virginia  and  adept  biblical  scholar,  have  joined  to  produce  a great  book  on 
preaching  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  First  they  listen  to  Mark’s  energetic, 
often  discordant,  frenetic  paced,  sometimes  shrill  voice,  selecting  twelve 
Markan  passages  for  examination.  Then  each  preaches  a sermon,  in  his  own 
voice,  based  upon  what  he  has  heard.  While  Blount  and  Charles  have  two 
distinctive  homiletical  voices — one  is  an  African  American  professor,  the 
other  is  a pastor  of  an  old,  distinguished  congregation,  both  are  Presbyte- 
rian— their  voices  blend  in  a lively  proclamation  of  Mark’s  gospel. 

Dull  is  the  preacher  who  will  not  be  invigorated  by'  this  book.  The  biblical 
interpretation  is  engaging,  indebted  to  the  work  of  scholars  like  Joel  Marcus, 
Donald  Juel,  and  Mary  Ann  Tolbert.  The  exposition  by  Blount  and  Charles 
shows  the  homiletical  fruitfulness  of  literary'  criticism  of  the  gospels.  Histor- 
ical critical  questions  are  generally  ignored,  theological  commitments  are 
unashamedly  demonstrated,  and  Mark’s  literary  artistry  is  lovingly  admired 
and  exploited  in  their  interpretation.  Reading  their  interpretations  of  pas- 
sages like  Mark  4:1-41  (which  they  call  “By  the  Beautiful  Sea”),  I felt  great 
gratitude  for  the  lift  that  three  decades  of  literary7  criticism  of  Scripture  have 
given  us  preachers.  So  much  of  the  biblical  criticism  that  I learned  in 
seminary  and  graduate  school  listened  to  Scripture  with  a tin  ear,  reduced  the 
text  to  an  archeological  dig,  and  invariably  took  a superior  stance  to  the  text. 
Blount  and  Charles  begin  with  deep  appreciation  for  Mark’s  literary  and 
theological  achievement,  allowing  Mark  first  to  preach  to  them,  and  to 
interpret  their  ecclesial  situation.  Mark  is  always  allowed  to  have  his  say 
without  prejudging  what  can  and  cannot  be  uttered  before  today’s  church. 
Then  through  their  sermons,  Blount  and  Charles  allow  Mark’s  message  to 
live  in  their  congregational  contexts.  Those  biblical  scholars  who  have  la- 
bored to  give  us  a literary  and  theological  reading  of  Scripture,  as  opposed  to 
an  allegedly  historical  and  objectively  critical  reading,  ought  to  feel  a great 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  products  of  these  two  preachers. 

The  sermons  show  how  well,  albeit  sometimes  abrasively,  Mark  speaks  to 
the  church  today.  The  preachers  tell  us  the  particular  contexts  in  which  the 
sermons  are  preached — a funeral  for  a young  man  who  took  his  own  life, 
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worship  at  a family  reunion,  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week — which  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  sermons.  While  Blount  and  Charles  hear  some  of  the  same 
messages  in  their  interpretation  of  a given  passage,  their  homiletic  presen- 
tation of  the  passage  is  usually  quite  different  in  tone,  focus,  and  movement, 
demonstrating  the  way  in  which  the  congregational  context  as  well  as  the 
person  of  the  preacher  shape  our  proclamation  of  a text.  Some  of  their 
sermons  seemed  a bit  long  to  me,  and  at  times  overly  developed.  I wonder  if 
Mark’s  cryptic,  dissonant  gospel  ought  to  produce  more  dissonant,  cryptic 
sermons  and  more  crucified  congregations.  I would  like  sermons  based  on 
Mark  not  only  to  say  what  Mark  says  but  to  also,  at  least  to  some  degree,  say 
it  like  Mark  says  it. 

The  only  limitation  of  this  book  is  that  it  came  to  my  attention  just  as  I was 
ending  a year’s  worth  of  sermons  on  Mark  in  Year  B of  the  Lectionary.  I have 
put  the  book  in  a special  place  in  my  study  for  retrieval  when,  if  the  Lord  and 
my  Board  spare  me,  I shall  be  back  again  attempting  to  listen  to  Mark.  When 
I do,  I will  listen  with  two  new  guides  and  friends.  I am  sure  that  both  my 
preaching  and  my  congregation  will  be  better  for  my  having  read  Preaching 
Mark  in  Two  Voices. 

William  H.  Willimon 
Duke  University  Chapel 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Fenn,  Richard  K.  Time  Exposure:  The  Personal  Experience  of  Time  in  Secular 
Societies.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001.  Pp.  166.  $29.95. 

Richard  Fenn  is  Maxwell  Upson  Professor  of  Christianity  and  Society  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  widely  respected  for  his  continuing 
analyzes  of  secularization.  In  Time  Exposure  he  focuses  upon  one  aspect  of 
secularization,  the  personal  experience  of  time.  Fenn  dedicates  this  book  to 
his  friend  David  Martin,  another  respected  sociologist  whom  Fenn  accepts  as 
having  broken  the  code  whereby  secularization  has  been  fostered  by  the  very 
Church  that  bemoaned  its  perhaps  relentless  coming  into  being.  Christianity 
nurtured  the  individualism  that  seems  so  natural  to  secular  societies.  Now  the 
solitary  person,  bereft  of  the  universal  protective  and  comforting  power  of  a 
single  truth  is  fated  to  experience  time  in  novel  ways.  It  is  the  secular  world 
that  exposes  the  individual  to  time,  unprotected  as  naked  bodies  under  a 
relentless  sun.  One  lays  there,  so  to  speak,  within  a world  that  is  forever 
simply  passing  away,  bereft  of  any  sense  of  the  possibility  of  the  transcen- 
dence of  time. 

Fenn  notes  that  the  liberation  of  the  gospel  from  the  Church  both  defines 
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secularity  and  provides  an  interpretative  code.  Other  texts,  as  well  as  movies 
and  plays  illuminate  more  clearly  than  the  Bible  what  becomes  for  secular 
societies  a non-providential  experience  of  time. 

Fenn  locates  the  significant  texts  of  the  secular  experience  of  time  in  a 
curious  geography.  Popular  movies  such  as  As  Good  As  It  Gets,  as  well  as 
current  theater  such  as  Racing  Demon  and  other  works  by  David  Hare  are 
intermixed  with  quotes  from  poets  such  as  Eliot,  Goethe,  and  Rilke  all  to 
reveal  that  secular  persons  are  located  in  a world  that  cannot  be  mirrored  in 
eternity.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  absence  of  a sense  of  transcendence  that 
assures  eternity  is  replaced  with  an  interminable  waiting  to  no  end.  Secular 
time  is  continually  running  out,  and  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  to  have  finally 
been  simply  too  late. 

If  there  is  a subtext  to  Fenn’s  text  it  is  psychoanalytic  theory.  Freud  and 
Ferenczi  are  explicitly  cited  as  authorities.  The  unconscious  serves  a strategic 
function.  Fenn  acknowledges  John  Ordway,  a psychoanalyst,  who  taught  him 
“the  ways  in  which  the  unconscious  plays  games  with  time.”  Fenn  suggests 
that  psychoanalytic  theories  can  most  effectively  provide  the  concepts  within 
which  to  describe  the  experience  of  time  in  secular  societies.  In  the  last  two 
chapters  Fenn  speaks  almost  as  a clinician,  finding  in  the  mirror  of  psycho- 
analytic metapsychology  individual  frustrations  with  a disenchanted  world. 
Children  are  fated  to  be  traumatized  by  a world  that  frustrates  them  as  their 
own  internal  rhythms  are  not  matched  by  the  beat  of  a heartless  world.  He 
notes,  “If  we  are  to  find  a general,  pervasive  case  for  arrested  development  in 
the  individual’s  orientation  toward  time,  then  it  will  need  to  be  precisely  in 
such  ordinary,  nearly  universal  experiences  of  childhood.”  In  these  experi- 
ences Fenn  finds  a spectrum  (admittedly  hypothetical)  along  which  individ- 
uals vary  in  their  orientations  to  time.  The  language  in  which  Fenn  describes 
his  spectrum  ranges  from  the  psychoanalyst  Chasseguet-Smirgal  to  the  poet 
Goethe.  Yet  overall,  additional  descriptions  rooted  in  concepts  borrowed 
from  Freud  and  Fenenczi  suggest  that  it  is  psychoanalysis  (the  final  stage  in 
the  secularization  of  Protestantism?)  that  ultimately  provides  the  key  to  the 
experience  of  time.  Classic  Freudian  psychoanalytic  topography  is  retained  as 
the  unconscious  conceived  is  postulated  as  a safe  heaven  of  apparently 
timeless  infantile  experiences  that  can  be  used  to  buffer  the  conscious  strug- 
gle with  time. 

Fenn’s  analysis  is  provocative.  It  offers  what  amounts  to  an  explanation  of 
a personal  experience  of  time  that  characterizes  secular  societies.  It  offers 
only  resignation  to  a postulated  reality  in  which  individuals,  ultimately 
temporal  and  contingent  beings,  struggle  with  a radical  freedom  if  for  not  all 
time,  then  surely  for  all  the  time  they  have.  One  even  finds  a hint  here  and 
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there  within  Fenn’s  text  that  this  radical  freedom  is  God  given.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  read  this  provocative  book. 

Ralph  W.  Hood  Jr. 

University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga 

Gross,  Nancy  Lammers.  If  You  Cannot  Preach  Like  Paul  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  182.  $15.00. 

Nancy  Lammers  Gross,  who  teaches  speech  communication  and  preaching 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  seeks  to  rehabilitate  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  While  that  motif  is  the  staging  ground,  the  major  contribution 
of  this  book  goes  far  beyond  that  important  but  limited  aim. 

The  book  begins  with  a moving  story  of  the  author’s  struggles  for  self- 
acceptance and  a sense  of  life  mission  while  growing  up.  The  writings  of  Paul 
played  a pivotal  role  in  her  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  purpose  for 
her  life.  She  was  later  distressed,  therefore,  to  find  not  only  that  many  people 
are  more  troubled  than  blessed  by  some  passages  from  Paul  but  that  the 
letters  of  Paul  are  not  widely  preached  today. 

Preachers  historically  have  mishandled  Paul:  by  regarding  his  letters  as 
systematic  theology,  as  launching  pads  for  the  preacher’s  own  ideas,  as 
kernels  of  truth,  and  as  linear  arguments.  Recent  writers  try  to  go  beyond 
these  limitations — Daniel  Patte  by  looking  at  deep  structure,  David  Buttrick 
by  redescribing  the  structure  of  consciousness  projected  by  the  text,  and 
Thomas  Long  by  allowing  the  genre  and  function  of  the  text  to  suggest  genre 
and  function  for  the  sermon.  None  of  these  approaches,  however,  offer  “a 
thoroughgoing  coherent  and  comprehensive  understanding  or  method  that  is 
consistent  with  our  theological  convictions  pertaining  to  scripture.” 

Gross,  aware  of  the  dangers  of  anachronism,  seeks  to  move  beyond  pre- 
vious interpreters  by  viewing  Paul  not  as  a systematic  theologian  but  as 
similar  to  a practical  theologian  with  a method  reminiscent  of  David  Tracy 
and  Don  Browning.  That  is,  she  sees  Paul  as  having  conversation  with  classic 
texts  (from  the  Jewish  tradition)  and  the  experience  of  the  risen  Jesus  to 
determine  how  best  to  understand  God’s  leading  and  purposes  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  the  Apostle  wrote. 

Gross  holds  that  scripture  is  the  divinely  inspired  Word  of  God  that  is 
“unique  and  authoritative  for  life  and  faith.”  However,  the  Word  was  spoken 
in  the  time  of  the  Bible  to  specific  contexts,  and  so  must  be  interpreted  afresh. 
For  this  creative  Princeton  theologian,  the  preacher  does  not  photocopy 
Paul’s  letters  and  pass  them  out  on  Sunday  morning,  but  identifies  how  a text 
functioned  theologically  in  Paul’s  setting  to  alert  the  congregation  to  the 
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purposes  of  God,  and  then  discerns  how  our  encounter  with  that  text  might 
function  similarly  today  given  our  different  context,  culture,  and  questions. 
Her  memorable  summary:  “Do  what  Paul  did;  don’t  just  say  what  Paul  said.” 

The  preacher  does  not  simply  build  a bridge  from  then  to  now  over  which 
the  content  or  function  of  the  text  from  the  past  can  be  delivered  into  the 
present.  The  process  of  interpretation  is  much  more  a conversation  in  which 
the  writer  compares  to  swinging  back  and  forth,  repeatedly,  between  then 
and  now,  a process  involving  two  moments.  Moment  one  (understanding)  is 
listening  to  the  text,  asking  questions  and  making  guesses  about  where  the 
text  might  light.  Moment  two  (explanation)  is  getting  help  and  engaging 
other  conversation  partners.  A preacher  swings  back  and  forth  several  times 
in  moving  from  the  text  to  our  world. 

A case  study  illustrating  this  process  (on  Eutychus  in  Acts  20:7-12)  involves 
three  complete  swings.  A sermon  follows  on  that  passage  as  wrell  as  sermons  on 
Colossians  2:8-3:q  and  on  Isaiah  1 m-q/Romans  8:18-25.  Ah  appendix  de- 
scribes the  Hermeneutical  Journey  Report  (HRJ),  an  exercise  in  w hich  the 
preacher  recounts  her  hermeneutical  journey  and  reflects  critically  upon  it. 

At  one  level,  this  book  provides  a very  useful  model  for  preaching  from 
Paul.  I recommend  it  highly,  wiiile  wishing  it  contained  more  commentary 
and  examples  for  how  this  approach  helps  the  preacher  deal  with  lightning 
rod  texts  in  the  apostle’s  wrritings,  e.g.,  admonitions  for  women  and  slaves  to 
be  submissive,  or  negative  references  to  homosexuality. 

Despite  the  author’s  explanation  for  why  she  used  a story  from  Luke's 
interpretation  of  Paul  in  Acts  as  the  primary  case  study  I remain  puzzled  as  to 
why  the  example  did  not  come  from  an  uncontested  writing  of  the  apostle. 
This  very  motif,  how  ever,  points  to  my  comment  in  the  opening  paragraph: 
her  effort  goes  far  beyond  the  important  but  limited  aim  of  interpreting  Paul. 
The  program  that  Gross  develops  can  be  used  in  relationship  to  any  biblical 
text,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  historic  creed  or  other  witness  from  which  a 
preacher  might  develop  a sermon. 

Ronald  J.  Allen 
Christian  Theological  Seminary 

Old,  Hughes  Oliphant.  The  Reading  and  Preaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Worship  of  the  Christian  Church:  The  Age  Of  The  Reformation , vol.  4.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  556.  $45.00. 

Hughes  Oliphant  Old,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  worship, 
has  spent  the  better  part  of  his  career  preparing  a projected  seven-volume 
work  that  is  sure  to  be  the  best,  most  comprehensive  history  of  preaching 
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ever  written.  Magnificent  in  its  breadth,  authoritative  in  its  research,  and 
remarkable  in  its  engagement  of  so  many  original  sources  and  primary  texts, 
this  series  represents  an  extraordinary  scholarly  achievement.  Each  volume 
analyzes  the  content,  form,  and  context  of  representative  sermons  of  a given 
era.  Old’s  fourth  volume  focuses  on  preaching  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
late  seventeenth  century. 

The  Reformation  was  a reform  of  preaching.  However,  Old  insists,  the 
Reformers  did  not  rediscover  preaching:  “The  Church  in  which  the  Reform- 
ers were  born  and  brought  up  loved  preaching.  It  was  highly  cultivated  and 
richly  endowed.  If  anything  was  wrong  with  it,  it  was  too  richly  endowed,  too 
institutionalized.  It  was  a bit  like  the  churches  in  which  it  took  place: 
flamboyant  and  gothic.  What  happened  was  that  with  the  Reformation  came 
a refocusing  of  preaching,  a rethinking  of  its  purpose  and  a reevaluation  of  its 
relation  to  the  worship  of  the  Church.”  Old  examines  the  preaching  of 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  Zell,  Capito,  Hedio,  Bucer,  Brenz  and 
Calvin,  as  well  as  the  English  Reformers,  Latimer  and  Hooper,  and  shows 
why  their  preaching  was  so  distinctive.  One  distinctive  mark  was  their  focus 
on  the  biblical  text  itself,  which  stemmed  from  a renewed  confidence  in  its 
sufficiency  and  authority  as  a witness.  Another  was  the  Reformers’  rediscov- 
ery of  the  lectio  continua,  the  practice  of  preaching  continuously  through 
whole  books  of  the  Bible  which,  though  common  in  the  patristic  era,  had 
evanesced  with  the  use  of  the  lectionaries  and  liturgical  calendars  of  the 
medieval  church.  “Once  the  lectio  continua  was  adopted,”  (and  it’s  astonishing 
to  see  how  widely  it  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers!),  Old  says,  “the  whole 
system  of  a prescribed  liturgy  became  unglued.”  The  consequences  of 
preaching  the  lectio  continua  were  deep  and  far-reaching. 

Old  focuses  on  the  substance  of  preaching  but  because  it  can  hardly  be 
separated  he  does  not  neglect  the  question  of  form.  Indeed,  Old’s  deep 
Reformed  convictions  and  sensibilities  are  evident  as  he  praises  the  beauty  of 
“plain  style”  preaching  and  extols  the  virtues  of  clear,  modest,  simple,  serious 
and  sincere  preaching.  Yet  the  ecumenical  breadth  of  this  study  is  striking! 
Old  is  well  aware  and  highly  complimentary  of  good  preaching  elsewhere.  He 
praises  much  preaching  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  for  example,  among  the 
Jesuits,  the  French  Catholic  Humanists,  the  Italian  archbishop,  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  especially  much  of  the  preaching  in  Spain,  and  later,  of  all 
places,  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV!  Of  course,  Old  is  deeply  sympathetic  with, 
though  not  uncritical  of,  Puritan  preaching.  In  contrast  to  baroque  and 
Anglican  preaching,  Puritan  preachers  shunned  artistic  virtuosity  and  elo- 
quence. But,  unlike  the  Reformers,  some  also  began  to  drift  from  expository 
preaching  toward  more  subjective,  thematic  preaching.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
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surprise:  Preaching  in  the  Protestant  orthodoxy  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland  was  not  generally  cold  and  abstract,  but  could  be  exceedingly  warm, 
intimate  and  pastoral. 

A pure  pleasure  to  read,  Old’s  sentences  are  elegant  in  their  simplicity  and 
beautiful  in  their  clarity.  The  vast  amount  of  learning  brought  to  this  project 
is  enormously  impressive.  Old’s  knowledge  of  theology,  church  history, 
languages,  cultures,  politics,  art  history,  and  so  forth,  is  amazing.  Yet  even 
more  impressive  is  the  pastoral  sensitivity  and  wisdom  he  brings.  More  than 
mere  academic  analysis,  Old’s  insights  into  the  circumstances,  concerns, 
problems,  pressures  and  everyday  life  of  congregations  are  those  of  a sea- 
soned pastor  who  knows  what  it  means  to  mount  a pulpit  Sunday  after 
Sunday  and  preach  to  the  people  of  God.  Such  a perspective  is  as  rich  as  it  is 
rare. 

If  church  history  is  really  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  as  Karl 
Barth  once  said  ( Church  Dogmatics  1/2:681),  then  this  work  transcends  the 
field  of  homiletics  for  it  suggests  that  such  history  may  be  best  known  not  just 
through  the  study  of  councils,  confessions  or  commentaries,  but  sermons! 
This  is  a fresh  approach  to  church  history  that  will  instruct  and  inspire 
generations.  What  a marvelous  gift  to  the  Church! 

Richard  E.  Burnett 
Erskine  Theological  Seminary' 

Stewart,  John  W.  and  Moorhead,  James  H.,  eds.  Charles  Hodge  Revisited:  A 
Critical  Appraisal  of  His  Life  and  Work.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp. 
375.  $25. 

This  book  grew  out  of  a symposium  held  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Princeton  University  in  1997.  Inspired  by  the  editors,  and  con- 
vened during  the  bicentennial  year  of  Hodge’s  birth,  the  symposium  at- 
tracted some  of  the  most  highly  regarded  American  historians  and  theolo- 
gians for  the  purpose  of  reappraising  the  life  and  thought  of  Charles  Hodge. 
The  papers  given  at  this  symposium  are  herein  carefully  edited  and  anno- 
tated. The  contributors  include  Richard  J.  Carwardine,  B.  A.  Gerrish,  Allen 
C.  Guelzo,  E.  Brooks  Holifield,  David  H.  Kelsey,  Bruce  Kuklick,  Mark  A. 
Noll,  Ronald  L.  Numbers,  Louise  L.  Stevenson,  and  James  Turner.  The 
book  includes  an  introductory  essay  by  John  Stewart  and  an  afterward  by 
James  H.  Moorhead.  The  volume  concludes  with  Stewart’s  forty-page  “Bib- 
liography of  the  Works  by  and  about  Charles  Hodge.” 

The  underlying  rationale  of  this  book  clearly  articulates  the  Hodge  di- 
lemma. On  the  one  hand  we  find  Hodge  to  be  a rather  lackluster  character, 
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alien  in  his  philosophical  views,  distant  in  his  Old  School  Presbyterianism, 
and  tepid  as  a creative  theologian.  On  the  other  hand  Hodge  is  conversant  in 
the  worlds  of  European  and  American  biblical  scholarship,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  issues  of  his  time,  and  widely  influential  as  an  editor,  conservative  biblical 
scholar  and  theologian,  and  ecclesial  leader.  Those  who  hold  the  former  view 
tend  to  dismiss  Hodge  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  scholarly  inattention  he 
receives,  including  the  lack  of  a modern,  critical  biography.  Others  who 
incline  toward  the  latter  view  may  revere  Hodge  for  his  orthodoxy  or  may 
simply  appreciate  the  breadth  of  his  achievements;  either  way,  uncritical 
praise  of  Hodge  is  a contrary  voice  in  scholarly  circles.  With  no  modern 
consensus,  the  rest  of  us  are  left  with  the  question,  “how  should  we  interpret 
Charles  Hodge?” 

In  his  opening  essay,  “Introducing  Charles  Hodge  to  Postmoderns,”  John 
Stewart,  Associate  Professor  of  Ministry  and  Evangelism  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  addresses  our  hermeneutical  question  by  locating  Hodge  in 
his  socio-cultural  milieu.  Stewart  reviews  Hodge’s  life,  the  philosophical 
underpinnings  of  his  thought,  his  use  of  the  Bible,  his  views  of  the  church, 
and  his  place  in  the  American  social  order.  He  finds  Hodge  to  be  a uniquely 
American  theologian  in  a socio-cultural  sense,  an  uncommon  public  and 
professional  theologian,  and  an  influential  bearer  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy 
who,  because  of  his  early  dominance  of  the  American  theological  scene, 
deserves  more  critical  attention  than  he  is  generally  given.  This  solid  essay 
reminds  us  that  the  starting  point  of  Hodge  studies  is  contextual  rather  than 
theological. 

Richard  Carwardine,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Sheffield, 
England,  has  written  a masterful  exposition  of  “The  Politics  of  Charles 
Hodge.”  He  describes  Hodge  as  an  “engaged  citizen”  and  “proponent  of  the 
Calvinistic  approach  to  political  engagement.”  Hodge’s  party  affiliation 
evolved  from  Federalism  to  Whiggery  to  Republicanism.  Throughout  this 
natural  progression  Hodge  remained  steadfast  in  his  belief  dtat  government 
which  acted  on  Protestant  principles  would  safeguard  the  whole  of  American 
society,  although  he  sought  to  preserve  the  essential  Protestant  and  British 
character  of  that  society.  Accordingly,  he  was  against  unrestricted  suffrage 
and  a liberalizing  of  the  naturalization  laws.  Hodge  favored  Sabbatarianism 
(1830s),  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  preservation  of  the  Union, 
three  issues  that  deeply  divided  the  nation.  According  to  Carwardine, 
Hodge’s  wider  political  influence  is  difficult  to  measure.  However,  through 
his  political  involvement  he  left  an  example  of  the  Reformed  understanding 
of  public  duty  for  hundreds  of  seminary  students  and  among  the  wider  public, 
especially  those  who  read  his  articles  in  various  journals  and  newspapers. 
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Ronald  L.  Numbers,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  History 
of  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  has  prepared  an  equally- 
provocative  essay,  “Charles  Hodge  and  the  Beauties  and  Deformities  of 
Science.”  Numbers  examines  the  whole  range  of  Hodge’s  scientific  interests, 
noting  his  love  of  medicine  and  fascination  with  new  scientific  disciplines  and 
theories:  study  of  the  mind  (naturalistic  psychology  and  physiological  psy- 
chology), geology,  astronomy,  anthropology,  and,  of  course,  Darwin’s  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis.  Hodge  filled  the  Princeton  Review  with  articles  on 
scientific  topics  (twenty"  percent  were  such  articles)  and,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  sought  to  harmonize  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry"  with  biblical 
revelation.  Earlier  studies  have  examined  Hodge  primarily  in  relation  to 
Darwinism  (see  Mark  A.  Noll  and  David  N.  Livingstone,  eds.,  “Introduction” 
in  What  is  Darwinism ? (1994)).  What  is  different  about  Numbers’  essay  is  its 
broad  treatment  of  the  sciences  in  Hodge’s  work. 

While  not  all  of  the  essays  offer  comparable  analysis,  the  three  mentioned 
above  are  illustrative  of  the  generally  high  quality  of  the  contributions.  The 
remaining  essays  capably  examine  Hodge  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
climate  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Turner),  the  history"  of  ideas  in  America 
(Kuklick),  the  American  theological  context  (Holifield),  the  Europeans  and 
especially  Schleiermacher,  (Gerrish),  gender  (Stevenson),  spiritual  life  (Noll), 
scripture  (Kelsey),  and  the  anti-slavery"  movement  (Guelzo). 

The  book  succeeds  in  placing  Hodge  in  his  rightful  context,  pointing  out 
complexities  in  his  thought  and  life  situation,  and  challenging  us  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  him.  The  authors  and  editors  do  not  dismiss  or  revere 
Hodge,  but  seek  to  free  him  from  neglect.  In  so  doing  they  have  opened  the 
door  for  all  of  us  to  view  him  with  a new  critical  appreciation. 

Robert  Benedetto 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Hopkins,  Denise  Dombkowski.  Journey  Through  The  Psalms.  St.  Louis,  MO: 
Chalice  Press,  2002.  Pp.  176.  $26.99. 

Journey  Through  The  Psalms  is  a useful  and  creative  form-critical  and 
devotional  study  of  biblical  psalms  of  praise,  Torah  and  wisdom,  lamentation, 
and  thanksgiving.  Hopkins  draws  upon  an  extensive  bibliography  to  explore 
in  detail  specific  psalms  representing  each  type.  She  makes  use  of  Walter 
Brueggemann’s  typology"  (psalms  of  orientation,  disorientation  and  new  ori- 
entation) to  trace  the  spiritual  value  of  the  psalms  for  drawing  persons  into 
honest  dialogue  with  God  through  all  the  happy,  sad,  and  ambiguous  dimen- 
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sions  of  their  ecclesial,  personal,  and  cultural  experience.  Her  analyses  of 
specific  psalms  bristle  with  sharp  insight.  And  her  challenge  to  the  church  to 
deal  liturgically  and  otherwise  with  the  psalms  in  their  canonical  integrity  is 
timely.  Hopkins  would  like  to  draw  us  away  from  worship  that  makes 
exclusive  use  of  the  heavily  edited  (and  cleaned-up)  versions  of  the  psalms 
contained  in  so  many  of  our  hymnals,  and  toward  worship  that  makes  use  of 
the  psalms  as  they  actually  are  found  in  Scripture.  Offensive  lines  that  call 
upon  God  for  revenge  against  enemies  and  that  express  “perfect  hatred” 
should  not  be  silenced  but  spoken  and  heard.  The  offense  of  such  texts, 
Hopkins  argues,  may  provoke  those  who  read  and  hear  them  to  greater 
forthrightness  in  prayerful  discourse  with  God. 

Especially  soul-searching  is  Hopkins’  discussion  of  lamentation.  The  sub- 
ject is  highlighted  in  the  introduction  and  is  treated  with  scholarly  precision 
and  anguish  of  heart  in  two  fine  chapters.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  author’s  brother  who  died  a most  untimely  death  at  age 
twenty-three.  Hopkins  does  not  parade  her  grief  or  exploit  her  readers’ 
sympathy,  however.  Instead  she  subjects  both  to  the  rigors  of  serious,  aca- 
demically informed,  grappling  with  the  intellectual  and  emotional  content  of 
the  biblical  laments.  Such  work  can  be  daunting.  But,  to  her  credit,  at  every 
daunting  turn,  Hopkins  encourages  her  readers  with  her  own  passionate 
inquiry.  With  Roland  Murphy,  Hopkins  regards  the  psalter  not  simply  as  a 
song  and  prayer  book,  but  as  a “school  of  prayer”  into  which  churches  and 
their  congregants  are  to  be  enrolled.  Furthermore,  Hopkins  demonstrates 
great  skill  as  a teacher  in  this  school  of  prayer.  Her  teaching  throughout 
makes  use  of  art,  music,  poetry  and  other  creative  means  of  expression  to 
bring  to  life  what  is  being  taught. 

One  aspect  of  Professor  Hopkins’  writing  style  created  some  annoyance  for 
this  reviewer.  Hopkins,  with  some  frequency,  proffered  what  seemed  to  he 
highly  questionable  theological  observations.  For  example:  “The  more  tran- 
scendent the  view  of  God,  the  lower  the  view  of  humanity.”  Or  this:  “Perhaps 
in  its  assessment  of  human  nature  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  Christian  anthro- 
pology with  its  ‘worm  theology,’  a legacy  of  Augustine  and  the  early  church, 
leaves  no  room  for  [the]  empowering  of  humankind”  implicit,  for  instance,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  (the  imago  dei),  and  in  the  eighth  psalm  which 
speaks  of  human  beings  as  “little  less  than  God.”  Despite  such  pronounce- 
ments, which  have  the  appearance  of  caricature,  Journey  Through  The  Psalms, 
is  an  impassioned,  often  moving,  and  very  readable  study.  Therefore  it  ought 
to  be  put  to  careful  and  profitable  use  in  the  church. 


Charles  L.  Bartow 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Kimball,  Charles.  When  Religion  Becomes  Evil.  San  Francisco:  Harper,  2002. 
Pp.  256.  $21.95. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  one  of  America’s  premier  church  historians, 
Martin  Marty,  writing  on  our  religious  conflict  and  “cultural  wars”  in  the 
U.S.,  apologized  for  the  use  of  the  “war  image,”  and  then  he  added,  “There 
have  been  few  dead  bodies  as  a result  of  the  current  controversies”  (Intro- 
duction to  Religion  and  Public  Discourse  (Chicago:  The  Park  Ridge  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Health,  Faith,  and  Ethics,  1998)). 

Few  who  put  their  thoughts  in  print  have  not  written  something  and  later 
wished  it  were  possible  to  erase  it,  or  better  still,  that  they  had  never  said  it 
in  the  first  place.  I would  guess  that  Marty  never  dreamed  that  his  “religious 
war”  metaphor  with  “few  dead  bodies”  would  so  dramatically  become  a 
reality  on  September  11,  2001. 

Charles  Kimball  addresses  this  sad  and  horrific  development  in  his  study 
When  Religion  Becomes  Evil , which  could  well  be  entitled  “When  Religion 
Becomes  Deadly.”  Religion  becomes  deadly,  Kimball  contends,  when  ex- 
tremists in  the  name  of  any  faith  claim  they  and  they  alone  possess  the 
ultimate  truth,  when  they  are  able  to  enlist  individuals  who  will  unquestion- 
ingly  obey,  when  those  in  authority7  determine  the  time  for  action,  and  when 
all  involved  are  convinced  that  their  ends  justify  any  means.  The  result  is  a 
“just”  or  holy  war  waged  by  those  who  are  convinced  that  their  faith  is  the 
only  way  of  salvation  and  their  “God”  is  the  only  true  God.  Holy  war  is 
inevitable  when  they  conclude  that  the  multiplicity  of  other  faiths  in  our 
world  is  pernicious,  and  those  devoted  to  other  religions  must  be  converted 
or  eliminated.  Religious  war  is  inevitable  with  “many  dead  bodies.” 

That  religion  has  been  a stimulus  for  good,  for  justice,  and  as  a basis  for 
moral  behavior  Kimball  readily  acknowledges.  He  devotes  his  final  chapter  to 
this  subject  and  offers  concrete  steps  toward  creating  a more  inclusive  faith. 
But  this  is  a study  of  “the  dark  side”  of  faith,  an  analysis  of  the  pathogens  that 
can  and  do  infect  “religious”  fanatics  providing  them  a rationale  for  hatred, 
violence,  and  destruction. 

Kimball  reminds  all  of  us — especially  Hindus,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims — 
that  none  of  our  histories  are  free  of  this  land  of  moral  deviation  and  repeated  sin, 
and  that  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  be  vigilant  for  those  who  claim  a monopoly  on  truth 
and  who  justify  the  use  of  violence  against  those  who  are  regarded  as  religious 
deviants.  We  will  transcend  this  current  crisis,  Kimball  says,  this  time  of  anxiety 
and  interfaith  conflict,  but  until  then  he  calls  us  to  recognize  the  symptoms  and 
warning  signs  of  sick  religion  and  move  to  counteract  them  forthrightly. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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McWhorter,  Diane.  Carry  Me  Home.  The  Climactic  Battle  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Revolution.  Simon  & Schuster,  2001.  Pp.  719.  $17.00. 

Diane  McWhorter,  a native  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  New  York  Times  and  USA  Today , whose  family  was  a part  of 
this  story,  spent  nineteen  years  researching  and  writing  this  riveting  account 
of  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a struggle  that  began  in 
1938  and  played  itself  out  in  1963.  In  contrast  to  today,  Birmingham  at  that 
time  was  neither  a cultural  nor  an  intellectual  Mecca.  Rather  it  was  a dirty, 
polluted  industrial  center  that  became  the  battleground  of  fiercely  competing 
forces — capitalists  vs.  communists,  management  vs.  labor,  and  whites  vs. 
blacks.  The  struggle  was  skillfully  managed,  nonetheless,  by  a group  of 
industrial  elites  who  lived  not  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  a suburb  known  as 
Mountain  View,  safe  and  secure  behind  an  impenetrable  wall  of  legalized 
segregation.  Not  being  Birmingham  residents,  these  businessmen  had  to 
work  through  “Bull”  Connor,  Birmingham’s  police  chief,  and  the  local  office 
of  the  FBI.  All  were  guided  by  their  personal  and  collective  self-interests. 
Connor  and  his  closest  cohorts  controlled  the  city.  It  was  in  fact  their 
uncontested  fiefdom.  Better  still,  it  obliged  the  Mountain  View  managers  to 
depend  on  Conner  and  his  police  department,  as  well  as  on  other  Birming- 
ham locals.  It  was  a nifty  arrangement  in  which  the  goal  of  all  the  whites 
meshed — the  preservation  of  their  cherished  segregated  society. 

For  the  business  community  segregation  assured  competition  and  frequent 
clashes  between  black  and  white  workers.  It  meant  a limitless  and  compliant 
labor  pool  of  white  and  black  men  as  well  as  black  women  domestics  who  had 
to  fight  constantly  for  jobs  that  offered  minimal  pay  and  no  job  security  or 
benefits.  For  the  Bull  Connors  and  others  in  the  white  community,  segre- 
gation gave  them  a reason  for  being. 

Cany  Me  Home  could  pass  as  an  eyewitness  account  of  events  leading  up  to 
1938  and  culminating  in  1963  when  segregation  suddenly  collapsed.  What  is 
striking  in  this  narrative  is  that  the  two  already  named  power  groups,  the 
Mountain  View  elite  and  the  Birmingham  locals,  could  not  have  held  on  as 
long  as  they  did  had  they  not  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Klan  and  along 
with  other  racists  groups  composed  of  “respected”  whites  both  in  Birming- 
ham and  in  Mountain  View.  These  were  the  key  players,  the  first  and  second 
string  of  the  same  team  that  was  backed  up  by  a larger  assortment  of  white 
supremacists  and  sociopaths  such  as  Klansman/FBI  informant  Gary  Thomas 
Rowe,  bomber  Robert  Chambliss,  and  Charles  “Ratkiller”  Barnett.  They 
were  the  thugs  who  contained  and  intimidated  the  majority  of  the  black 
community  for  years. 
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Much  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  What  is  new  and  what  is  surprising  is 
McWhorter’s  description  of  the  attitude  and  role  of  the  powerful  black 
clergy,  the  successful  black  business  leaders,  and  the  black  college  presidents. 
They  were  comfortable  with  the  status  quo,  and  they  covertly  and  overtly 
opposed  any  serious  attempt  to  bring  about  change.  Unwilling  or  unable  to 
offer  their  constituents  a reason  for  hope,  the  black  leaders  adroitly  smoth- 
ered any  sparks  of  rage.  Even  worse  they  denigrated  and  refused  to  work  with 
the  one  person,  the  Reverend  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  who  was  determined  to 
bring  segregation  down. 

Where  were  the  white  pastors  and  congregations  during  this  turbulent  era? 
A few— very  few — appeared  to  take  notice,  and  hardly  any  became  involved. 
Why  should  they  risk  their  standing  in  the  community,  their  jobs  or  the 
security  of  their  families  when  the  black  pastors,  black  businessmen,  and 
black  college  presidents  remained  silent  and  aloof?  This  does  not  exonerate 
the  white  churchmen,  but  it  does  provide  an  explanation  for  their  behavior. 
Furthermore  the  arrangement  also  allowed  them  to  cloak  a deeper  reason  for 
remaining  quiet.  Most  of  the  white  clergy — like  their  constituents — feared  a 
social  upheaval  that  integration  would  surely  bring. 

Would  this  history  have  been  different  without  Fred  Shuttlesworth?  Rev- 
olutions of  this  kind  and  magnitude  begin  and  are  led  by  people  who  sense 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose.  Shuttlesworth  was  that  kind  of  “leader” — 
dark  skinned,  devoid  of  a power  base,  and  dismissed  by  the  leaders  in  the 
black  community  as  a “wild  man” — who  against  the  odds  was  determined  to 
effect  change.  In  a sense  Carry  Me  Home  is  Fred  Shuttlesworth’s  story.  He 
never  succeeded  in  prodding  the  black  elite  to  action,  and  ultimately  he  had 
to  settle  for  a motley  group  of  church  people — mostly  women— who  later 
were  joined  by  a much  smaller  number  of  black  college  students,  and  finally 
by  hundreds  of  black  children  who  rallied  to  Shuttlesworth’s  organization 
and  his  cause.  They  prevailed,  but  their  victory  was  costly,  far  more  costly 
than  any  civilized  human  being  could  have  imagined. 

McWhorter  contends  that  Fred  Shuttlesworth  rather  than  Martin  Luther 
King  brought  an  end  to  segregation  in  Birmingham  and  then  only  after 
repeated  failures,  fits,  and  starts.  She  likewise  says  that  none  of  this  would 
have  happened  without  the  children  or  without  the  collaboration  of  a small 
group  of  white  leaders  who,  sickened  by  the  violence  and  injustice  and 
offended  by  the  bad  press,  decided  that  the  cost  they  were  paying  was  also  too 
high.  Bull  Connor  had  to  go,  and  go  he  did.  But  when  it  happened,  few 
perceived  the  incredible  change  that  had  come  about.  Segregation  was  dead. 
The  blacks  had  achieved  their  goal.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  and  by 
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that  time  Fred  Shuttlesworth  had  moved  on  to  be  the  pastor  of  a church  in 
Cincinnati.  Martin  Luther  King  had  become  the  titular  and  recognized  head 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  whole  country.  It  was  a needed  transition, 
and  it  proved  to  be  beneficial. 

This  is  a monumental  study.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  The  downside  is  the 
detail.  McWhorter,  like  some  Ph.D.  students  I have  worked  with,  collected 
a massive  amount  of  material,  and  she  refuses  to  leave  anything  out.  The 
book  thus  is  replete  with  minutiae  which,  though  valuable  for  historians,  can 
be  daunting  to  many  readers.  Some,  I fear,  will  bog  down  and  set  the  book 
aside.  I hope  their  number  is  small,  for  Cmiy  Ale  Home  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  compelling  books  published  in  the  last  twenty  years  on  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  It  is  thorough,  passionately  and  cogently  written,  and  it 
speaks  directly  to  our  current  crisis,  especially  to  Christians  who  contend  that 
violence  and  terrorism  are  endemic  to  Islam,  but  who  ignore  our  own  history 
of  those  who  have  used  religion  to  justify  violence  and  terrorism  against 
perceived  adversaries.  Nearly  all  of  the  white  terrorists  in  Birmingham  were 
churchmen.  The  black  community  suffered  at  their  hands  brutalities  and 
barbarities  equally  as  heinous  as  those  of  September  n,  2001.  What  these 
“Christian”  terrorists  did  was  not  done  to  infidels,  but  to  fellow  believers 
whose  skin  color  was  different.  This  is  a story  we  Christians  should  know. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Work,  Telford.  Living  and  Active:  Scripture  in  the  Economy  of  Salvation.  With 
a Foreword  by  Richard  B.  Hays.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  363. 
$35.00. 

“The  word  of  God  is  living  and  active”  (Heb.  4:12).  This  New  Testament 
statement  provides  the  perfect  title  for  Telford  Work’s  contribution  to 
modern  Biblical  hermeneutics.  Living  and  Active  is  a wide-ranging  piece  of 
Christian  theology  on  the  significance  of  Scripture  in  and  for  the  church.  As 
a proposal  for  Biblical  hermeneutics  the  book  joins  a large  body  of  publica- 
tions in  the  last  few  decades.  Telford  Work  knows  and  uses  this  extensive 
literature.  But  his  own  volume  constitutes  a novel  approach  to  the  field  that 
elucidates  the  dynamic,  life-giving  and  life-changing,  nature  of  Scripture  in 
fascinatingly  unaccustomed  ways. 

Living  and  Active  does  not  seek  to  appreciate  Scripture  as  a necesary 
entrance  to  Christian  doctrine,  rather  it  endeavors  to  liberate  the  Bible  from 
the  ghetto  of  mere  prolegomena  to  Christian  faith.  In  this  book  the  major 
topics  of  doctrine,  such  as  creation,  salvation,  redemption,  and  eschatology, 
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are  so  intimately  woven  into  the  discussion  of  the  significance  and  nature  of 
Scripture  that  a separation  into  separate  fields  of  constructive  theology  here, 
and  exegetical  activity  there,  becomes  impossible.  Systematic  theologian  and 
Biblical  interpreter  are  joined,  in  Work’s  book,  into  a single  person,  not  only 
in  practice  but  also  in  the  exercise  of  strenuous  and  sustained  theoretical 
reasoning. 

Throughout  Living  and  Active  numerous  modern  discussions  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics  are  presented  and  critiqued.  It  is,  however,  striking,  that  the 
book  calls  for  renewed  attention  to  patristic  theology  as  a guide  to  overcom- 
ing dilemmas  in  our  present  efforts  to  acknowledge  convincingly  the  signif- 
icance of  the  Bible.  Scripture  in  its  divine  and  human  dimension  is  not 
identical  with  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  but  is  closely  related  to  the  formu- 
lations of  Chalcedon.  The  Trinitarian  language  of  the  Nicene-Constantino- 
politan  Creed  is  viewed  as  both  a summary  of  Scripture  and  a guide  to  its 
fruitful  understanding.  The  post-liberal  efforts  today  to  free  Biblical  inter- 
pretation from  the  shackles  of  historicistic  and  individualistic  presuppositions 
are  compared  to  the  work  of  defenders  of  the  practice  and  theology  of  the  use 
of  icons  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The  three 
main  parts  of  Work’s  book  are  based  on  detailed  explorations  of  Athanasius’ 
“On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word”  and  on  Augustine’s  “De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana.” Athanasius  describes  the  drama  of  the  sojourn  of  the  divine  Logos  in 
the  world  and  the  triumph  of  the  Logos  through  his  incarnation.  Augustine 
develops  a theory  of  rhetoric  in  which  a fundamental  analogy  exists  between 
the  signification  of  human  words  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Stressing  the  commonality  between  Athanasius  and  Augustine  Work  elabo- 
rates the  role  of  Scripture  in  their  teaching.  The  result  is  the  claim  that 
Scripture  is  rooted  in  the  being  of  the  triune  God  whom  Scripture  does  not 
only  reveal  but  in  whose  economy  it  participates.  “Christian  Scripture  par- 
ticipates in  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  kenosis  of  the  Son,  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  humanity  of  God’s  chosen  people.” 

An  author  guided  by  the  acceptance  of  the  norms  of  doctrinal  decisions 
formulated  at  the  ancient  ecumenical  councils  might  be  expected  to  favor 
clear  cut  answers  to  modern  questions  of  Biblical  hermeneutics.  In  Living  and 
Active  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  discussions  are  permeated  with  a remark- 
ably open,  ecumenical  spirit  that  seeks  to  give  due  recognition  to  positions 
that  are  usually  felt  to  be  in  irreconcilable  tension  with  each  other.  An 
impressive  example  of  this  search  for  comprehensiveness  and  fairness  is  the 
evaluation  of  the  problem  of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  book.  Six  funda- 
mental answers  to  the  problem  are  presented:  Orthodox,  Protestant,  Re- 
formed, Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic.  These  seemingly  incom- 
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patible  answers  are  treated  as  dialects  of  one  common  language  in  which  no 
single  position  can  command  exclusive  legitimacy. 

Living  and  Active  is  a very  important  and  new  approach  to  Biblical  herme- 
neutics. It  is  replete  with  many  striking  flashes  of  insight  that  invite  further 
elaboration  and  dialogue.  To  all  theologians  and  exegetes  for  whom  the  love 
of  Scripture  is  a most  urgent  concern,  this  book  might  become  a milestone. 

Ulrich  W.  Mauser 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Volf,  Miroslav  and  Bass,  Dorothy  C.,  eds.  Practicing  Theology:  Beliefs  and 
Practices  in  Christian  Life.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  265.  $18.00 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  a convergence  of  interest  among  practical 
theologians,  ethicists,  and  systematic  theologians  to  explicate  the  nature  and 
significance  of  embodied  theology  in  and  through  Christian  practices.  'This 
present  book,  edited  by  a systematic  theologian  (Volf)  and  a practical  theo- 
logian (Bass)  working  with  a Lilly  Endowment  grant,  supplements  an  earlier 
volume  entitled  Practicing  Our  Faith:  A Way  of  Life  for  a Searching  People, 
which  “situated  practices  within  a Christian  theological  interpretation  of  God 
and  God’s  relation  to  the  world.”  According  to  Bass,  however,  Practicing  Our 
Faith  “offered  little  attention  to  specific  Christian  beliefs  or  to  the  processes 
of  reflection  by  which  Christian  people  sustain  the  integrity  of  these 
beliefs  ...  in  the  midst  of  life’s  complexities.”  Defining  Christian  practices  as 
“patterns  of  cooperative  human  activity  in  and  through  which  life  together 
takes  shape  over  time  in  response  to  and  in  light  of  God  as  known  in  Jesus 
Christ,”  Practicing  Theology  seeks  to  explicate  how  theological  beliefs  and 
reflection  really  matter  to  “Christian  life  as  lived." 

Taken  together,  the  essays  of  this  volume  provide  an  enormously  rich 
discussion  of  the  theological  meaning  of  “practices  as  the  constituent  ele- 
ments in  a way  of  life  that  becomes  incarnate  when  human  beings  live  in  the 
light  of  and  in  response  to  God’s  gift  of  life  abundant.”  Such  practices  (1) 
“address  fundamental  human  needs  and  conditions,”  are  (2)  “activities  im- 
bued with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  creation”  that  remain  (3)  thoroughly 
“social  and  historical”  without  becoming  captive  to  mere  socialization,  and 
(4)  share  ambiguously  yet  substantively  “in  the  mysterious  dynamic  of  fall  and 
redemption,  sin  and  grace”  (introductory  essay).  Subsequent  essays  invite 
critical  reflection  on  “the  vital  messiness  and  adaptive  interplay  of  practices  as 
they  have  been  embodied  in  Christian  communities  across  time  and  in  our 
own  communities  today”  (essays  by  Pohl,  Bond,  Tanner  and  Volf  in  partic- 
ular reflect  on  the  meaning  of  “vital  messiness”). 
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Since  a review  of  all  of  the  essays  is  not  possible,  I have  randomly  chosen 
six  to  discuss  briefly.  First,  Amy  Plantinga  Pauw  (chapter  2)  uses  Jonah  as  a 
“less  than  exemplary”  believer  to  argue  that  since  “no  form  of  earthly 
religious  life  entirely  escapes  disfigurement,”  our  attention  must  turn  “from 
notions  of  heroism  and  mastery  in  religious  practice  . . . toward  the  gracious 
God  who  works  in  and  through  them.”  This  primary  focus  on  grace  allows 
her  to  assert  that  even  when  we  are  not  passionately  engaged  in  our  practices 
(fidelity),  our  “mere”  conformity  to  those  practices  (constancy)  until  we  are 
passionate  again  demonstrates  integrity  of  practice  nonetheless.  Then,  in 
chapter  3,  Serene  Jones  inquires  about  the  soteriological  significance  of 
ecclesial  practices.  She  argues  that  while  Christian  practices  embody  both 
sanctifying  and  justifying  grace,  some  express  primarily  excellence  of  life 
(sanctification)  while  others  emphasize  the  liberating  dimension  of  grace 
(justification).  For  Jones,  the  justifying  dimension  keeps  practices  of  excel- 
lence from  becoming  Pelagian,  while  the  sanctifying  dimension  keeps  prac- 
tices of  liberation  from  degenerating  into  “cheap  grace.”  Next,  Sarah  Coakley 
(chapter  4)  asks  about  the  “hidden  efficacy”  of  long-range  intensification  or 
deepening  of  practices  to  shape  human  responses  to  the  divine.  Using  a 
metaphor  of  swimming  front  the  shallow  end  of  the  pool  to  the  deep  end,  she 
draws  upon  ancient  ascetic  understandings  of  practice  to  illuminate  the 
meaning  of  “handing  over”  persons  to  ever-deepening  levels  of  integrity'  in 
practice — purgative  (setting  one’s  life  direction  against  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  Christ),  illuminative  (experiencing  the  enlarging  of  the  heart  through 
ever-more  subtle  awakenings  to  the  meaning  of  Christ),  and  unitive  (one’s 
experience  of  being  transparently  grounded  in  Trinitarian  relationality  in 
ordinary  life  settings).  Amazingly,  at  the  unitive  level  one  realizes  that  one  has 
been  “sustained  throughout  (one’s  life) ...  by  God’s  providence”  such  that 
“even  the  ostensively  trivial  acts  of  Christian  self-definition”  (i.e.  in  the  purgative 
stage)  express  one’s  transparent  relation  to  the  divine  already  effective  in  practice. 

In  chapter  8 Nancy  Bedford  illuminates  the  importance  of  the  practice  of 
theological  discernment  as  the  way  “to  make  little  moves  against  destructive- 
ness.” Writing  from  a “chastened”  liberation  perspective  that  no  longer 
imagines  grandiose  revolutionary  movements  against  “Goliath”  (predatory 
capitalism),  she  argues  that  the  practice  of  discernment  will  be  inseparable 
from  (but  not  identical  to)  the  practice  of  theology  in  concrete  communities 
and  will  be  characterized  by  “little  moves”  of  empathy  toward  the  other,  a 
healthy  realism,  an  openness  that  listens,  a knowledge  of  context,  an  ecu- 
menical sensibility,  an  awareness  of  one’s  capacity  for  self-deception,  and 
more.  “A  theology  shaped  by  the  practice  of  discernment  will  rediscover  its 
own  finitude,  its  need  for  prayer,  its  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  Cod,  and  its 
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profound  resonance  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  that  guide  the  community 
of  faith  on  its  pilgrimage.”  L.  Gregory  Jones  then  advocates  a new  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  congregation,  academy  and  social  involvement 
toward  the  development  of  leaders  in  the  church  (chapter  9).  The  concern  to 
integrate  orthodoxy  (right  belief),  orthopathos  (right  desires),  and  ortho- 
praxis (right  practices)  that  shaped  Christian  formation  in  some  of  the  ancient 
practices  (i.e.  the  awe-inspiring  rites  of  Christian  initiation  from  the  4th 
century),  can  inspire  new  cooperative  educational  initiatives  among  congre- 
gations, academies,  and  social  engagements  today  for  developing  church 
leaders.  Finally,  Reinhard  Hutter  (chapter  10)  argues  for  the  close,  interde- 
pendent connection  between  worship  as  reception  of  God’s  hospitality  hu- 
man-ward (the  enactment  of  God’s  truth)  and  doctrine  as  the  truth  of  God’s 
hospitality.  Musing  on  C.  S.  Lewis’s  The  Great  Divorce,  Hutter  notes  that 
God’s  hospitality  is  hospitality  that  doesn’t  trade  truth  for  hospitality.  To 
receive  God’s  hospitality  is  to  be  confronted  by  the  truth  of  one’s  life, 
including  our  need  for  forgiveness,  our  propensity  for  self-deception,  our 
inability  to  love  others  truly,  and  our  tendency  to  avoid,  abstract,  or  domes- 
ticate truth.  Further,  the  practice  of  doctrine  is  the  “normative  specification” 
that  keeps  the  practice  of  hospitality  from  embodying  anything  but  truth. 

This  book  represents  an  important  contribution  to  the  church’s  recovery 
of  practical  theology  at  the  center  of  her  identity  in  the  world.  It  provides  a 
consistent  source  of  deep  reflection  on  the  theological  meaning  of  Christian 
practices. 

Dana  Wright 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Alston,  Wallace  M.,  Jr.  The  Church  of  the  Living  God.  Louisville:  Westminster 
John  Knox  Press,  2002.  Pp.  148.  $14.95. 

What  is  unique  about  the  Presbyterian  Church?  That  question  is  being 
asked  in  congregations  across  the  country  by  thoughtful  members  who  have 
recently  emigrated  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  other  denominations. 
It  is,  of  course,  also  being  asked  by  long  time  members  who  have  suddenly 
become  aware  that  they  have  taken  their  church  for  granted. 

In  an  era  in  which  one  book  after  another  is  explaining  how  the  Irish  did 
this,  the  Scottish  did  that,  or  the  Jews  did  something  else,  it  is  good  to 
have  an  articulate  exposition  of  die  qualities  that  have  come  to  distinguish 
churches  in  the  Reformed  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  he 
noted  that  this  book  also  addresses  a broader  issue!  This  is  the  question  of 
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what  indeed  distinguishes  the  Christian  church  in  general  from  other  social 
entities. 

First  published  in  1984,  this  “revised”  edition  is  essentially  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  an  inviting  new  first  chapter  and  a winsome  epilogue.  I had 
read  the  first  edition  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  was  still  in  manuscript 
form,  having  commissioned  it  to  be  included  in  the  Guides  to  the  Reformed 
Tradition  series  edited  by  John  H.  Leith  and  John  W.  Kuykendall.  What  is 
apparent  now,  however,  is  that  it  will  become  even  more  useful  to  congre- 
gations in  this  new  ecumenical  environment. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  however.  Wallace  Alston,  Jr.,  who  now  serves 
as  Director  of  the  Center  of  Theological  Inquiry  in  Princeton,  NJ,  takes  an 
approach  which  draws  upon  the  church’s  confessional  and  historic  identity. 
Thus,  in  a time  in  which  church  practices  are  increasingly  tested  by  their 
practical  results — an  ends  justifies  the  means  approach,  this  book  provides  a 
more  fundamental  criterion.  It  opens  up  the  history  of  the  church’s  own 
reflection  on  its  identity  and  purpose  in  ways  that  provide  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  our  current  situation.  Alston’s  intention  is  to  refocus  our 
attention  upon  the  wisdom  that  has  emerged  from  the  church’s  best  thinking 
about  itself.  And  this  is  appropriate,  he  implies,  inasmuch  as  the  central  core 
of  this  Reformed  heritage  has  grounded  its  practice  in  its  theology.  Thus 
Alston’s  book  is  a healthy  balance  to  our  current  vogue  for  using  the  broad 
range  of  techniques  provided  by  consultants  for  renewing  the  church.  We 
would  do  well  to  recover  our  own  theological  heritage  first. 

There  are,  as  there  are  with  any  book,  certain  limitations.  Those  who 
wonder  why  certain  topics  were  not  given  more  attention  might  recall  that 
this  volume  was  originally  intended  to  stand  along  side  others  in  a series.  And 
the  concern  for  a missional  understanding  that  relies  upon  the  ideas  of 
Newbigin  and  Bosch  was  only  coming  into  prominence  then.  Alston’s  section 
on  ministry  actually  covers  many  of  the  same  concerns;  and  it  is  his  most 
impressive  contribution.  Those  seeking  to  lead  a liturgical  revolution, 
whether  as  retrotraditionalists  or  as  free  spirits,  will  find  only  sparse  guid- 
ance. The  essential  concern  here  is  with  the  nature  of  the  church  as  God  has 
called  it  into  life  and  the  direction  which  God  has  given  us  for  responding  to 
that  call. 

Alston  expounds  the  truth  as  he  has  come  to  see  it  with  remarkable  clarity. 
He  is  not  given  to  a heuristic  approach,  seeing  two  sides  of  an  issue,  weighing 
one  against  another,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  work  out  even  a third.  Rather, 
his  virtue  lies  in  coming  quickly  to  the  most  salient  issues,  grasping  their 
significance,  and  setting  the  stage  for  debate.  Alston  is  calling  us  to  return  to 
the  rock  from  which  we  were  hewn  and  to  recognize  that  it  provides  a 
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foundation  on  which  to  build.  Any  congregation  interested  in  recovering  its 
identity  as  Presbyterian  could  profit  from  studying  this  book. 

Richard  Ray 
Appalachian  Resources 
Bristol,  Tennessee 

Arnold,  Kenneth.  Night  Fishing  in  Galilee.  Cambridge,  MA:  Cowley  Publi- 
cations, 2002.  Pp.  143.  $12.95. 

The  author  invites  the  reader  to  a fresh  enjoyment  of  the  singular  distinc- 
tions by  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  identifies  Jesus,  a healthy  relief  from  the 
usual  analytical  treatment  that  can  undermine  someone’s  confidence  in  a 
book  so  obviously  meant  to  assist  in  one’s  salvation. 

Only  in  John  does  one  find  Jesus  changing  the  water  into  wine,  which  may 
have  introduced  the  communion  that  He  omitted  in  favor  of  the  foot  washing 
the  night  He  was  betrayed.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are  similar.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  a vastly  different  piece. 

Arnold  approaches  his  study  by  actually  fishing  those  sacred  waters  on 
which  so  much  of  St.  John’s  action  took  place  by  fishermen,  and  succeeds  in 
interesting  this  reader  in  his  plays. 

The  author’s  familiarity  with  Jesus’  sacred  sea  at  night  provides  an  intimate 
perspective.  Not  every  sportsman  will  swallow  his  philosophy  that  his  catch 
is  proportionate  to  Jesus’  participation,  and,  of  course,  the  disciples  are  using 
a net  commercially,  not  fly  fishing  for  pleasure.  However,  his  creative  view 
draws  the  reader  to  an  unexpected  intimacy  with  Jesus  and  his  bewildered 
crew. 

The  volume  develops  the  adversarial  relationship  between  Peter  and  John, 
calling  attention  to  Peter’s  institutional  dominance  and  the  beloved  disciple’s 
personal  and  somewhat  vanquished  view.  Arnold  thinks  that  today,  “we  are 
running  away  from  a memory  of  the  church  and  not  an  experience  of  faith.” 

The  personal  experiences  Arnold  reports  in  his  own  Episcopal  Church  are 
not  convincing.  He  expects  the  reader  to  take  his  word  that  the  experiences 
were  sublime  without  citing  specific  results.  He  need  not  have  reported 
walking  on  water  or  healing,  but  an  encounter  in  church  with  God  calls  for 
verification,  at  least  noting  what  an  exception  it  is  to  the  general  malaise  that 
affects  more  than  Episcopalians  in  North  America. 

Such  glorious  instances  need  to  be  placed  alongside  the  explosion  of  faith 
in  the  “two  thirds,”  not  “third  world,”  reported  by  Phillip  Jenkins  in  last 
October’s  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  There  are  as  many  Episcopalians  in 
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Nigeria  now  as  are  in  the  dying  church  in  England,  defying  the  author’s 
impression  of  the  animation  of  isolated  parishes.  Bishops  in  Rwanda  have 
begun  to  send  missionary  priests  to  the  U.S.  to  restore  a denomination  that 
seems  to  be  torn  from  its  Scriptural  roots. 

Arnold’s  study  is  admirable  in  leading  its  readers  to  a boldly  creative,  if 
unpopular,  affirmation  of  Jesus’  uniqueness.  Thus  it  was  disappointing  to 
have  him  conclude,  “It  is  increasingly  hard  to  accept  Jesus’  saying,  ‘No  one 
comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me.’  ” Much  of  his  book  would  lead  one 
to  hope  he  would  affirm  the  contrary. 

While  the  author  could  have  exercised  more  restraint  in  his  optimism 
regarding  the  church  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  I profited  from  reading 
him.  I particularly  appreciated  his  belief  in  providence,  e.g.,  the  burning  car 
across  the  street  that  prompted  him  to  think  of  the  burning  bush.  His  volume 
motivated  me  to  reread  John  more  carefully. 

David  A.  Redding 
Liberty  Presbyterian  Church 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Cohn-Sherbok,  Dan,  ed.  Holocaust  Theology:  A Reader.  New  York:  New  York 
University  Press,  2002.  Pp.  414.  $24.50. 

Prolific  author,  rabbi  and  professor  of  Judaism  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
Cohn-Sherbok  has  selected  brief  passages  from  over  one  hundred  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  on  the  Holocaust  in  order  to  present  a panoramic  survey  of 
Holocaust  theology. 

He  lays  out  the  logic  of  the  collection  in  an  introductory  essay,  followed  by 
a brief  review  of  the  historical  background  of  the  Holocaust.  He  has  divided 
his  anthology  into  four  major  sections  of  unequal  length.  The  first,  and 
briefest,  “The  Challenge,”  offers  ten  perspectives  on  the  ways  in  which  the 
Holocaust  challenges  faith  and  theology.  The  second  section,  “Faith  in  the 
Death  Camps,”  offers  essays  on  religious  faith,  divine  providence,  mystery, 
faithfulness  and  suffering.  The  third  and  longest  section,  “Wrestling  with  the 
Holocaust,”  probes  other  theological  complexities:  God’s  suffering,  free  will, 
Christian  faith,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  covenant,  human  evil,  Jewish  survival 
and  the  reconstruction  of  Judaism.  The  final  section,  “Jews,  Christians  and 
the  Holocaust,”  investigates  Christian  responsibility  for  the  Holocaust,  pre- 
sents some  of  the  reassessment  in  process  in  Christian  theological  circles,  and 
provides  a taste  of  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  Discussion  questions  accom- 
pany each  reading.  An  epilogue  and  bibliography  close  the  volume. 

The  introduction  and  epilogue  offer  insight  into  the  evolution  of  Cohn- 
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Sherbok’s  own  thinking.  He  initiates  the  anthology  with  reference  to  his 
previous  Holocaust  Theology  (1991;  republished  as  God  and  the  Holocaust)  in 
which  he  had  analyzed  the  works  of  eight  thinkers  who  had  confronted  the 
religious  problems  raised  by  the  Holocaust  and  found  them  suffering  from 
“numerous  defects.”  Only  in  the  epilogue  does  he  reveal  what  he  then 
considered  their  major  lack:  failure  to  appeal  to  belief  in  life  after  death. 

Now,  however,  Cohn-Sherbok  advocates  a fundamental  reorientation.  He 
no  longer  endorses  the  “traditional  understanding  of  God  and  the  unfolding 
of  a future  life  in  which  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded.”  Relying  on  a number 
of  authors  he  excerpts  in  chapter  thirteen,  Cohn-Sherbok  instead  posits  that 
theology  must  be  based  on  the  distinction  between  the  “world-as-it-is”  and 
the  “world-as-perceived.”  Thus,  we  must  differentiate  between  the  Real  an 
sich  (in  itself)  from  the  Real  as  conceived  in  human  thought  and  experience — 
God  is  beyond  all  conceptions;  religious  traditions  are  in  the  end  thus 
nothing  more  than  lenses  through  which  they  perceive  Reality.  By  acknowl- 
edging the  “inevitable  subjectivity  of  religious  belief,”  Jews  and  Christians 
can  be  liberated  from  agonizing  over  the  theological  problematic  of  the 
Holocaust.  Because  the  Divine  lies  beyond  human  comprehension,  the  “puz- 
zle of  God’s  providence  during  the  Holocaust  ceases  to  be  an  insoluble 
problem.  Instead,  it  is  an  unfathomable  mystery.” 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  finds  this  reorientation,  which  appears  to  rely 
on  the  thinking  of  John  Hick  (not  represented  in  this  reader),  adequate,  the 
volume  as  a whole  provides  an  abundance  of  views  to  stimulate  thought.  This 
wide  swath  of  viewpoints  is  the  book’s  strength — and  its  weakness  as  well.  He 
does  indeed  include  representative  thinkers  whose  varying  perspectives  chal- 
lenge the  reader  to  ponder  more  deeply  his  or  her  response.  Yet,  excerpting 
so  many  authors  with  such  brevity  has  a sort  of  dizzying  effect.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  text  one  reads  from  cover  to  cover.  Rather,  it  is  best  pondered  slowly, 
with  opportunity  to  delve  further  into  authors  one  finds  most  profound. 

The  discussion  questions  lack  complexity,  and  are  the  least  satisfactory  aspect 
of  this  anthology.  Instead  of  posing  open-ended  questions  that  invite  the  imag- 
ination and  draw  persons  in,  Cohn-Sherbok  tends  to  ask  factual  questions  that 
test  the  comprehension  of  the  passages  or  that  can  be  answered  with  a “yes”  or  “no.” 

This  anthology  does  indeed  offer  a panoramic  survey,  and  thus  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  Holocaust  literature.  Its  ultimate  worth,  however,  will  de- 
pend on  how  wisely  it  is  studied — and  lived. 


Mary  C.  Boys 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York  City 
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Dembski,  William  A.  No  Free  Lunch:  Why  Specified  Cotnplexity  Cannot  Be 
Purchased  without  Intelligence.  Lanham,  MD:  Rowman  & Littlefield  Publish- 
ers, Inc.,  2002.  Pp.  404.  $35.00. 

William  A.  Dembski,  equipped  with  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics, 
philosophy  and  theology,  often  refers  to  himself  as  a “design  theorist.”  He  is 
a prolific  writer  of  essays  and  books,  often  rather  technical  in  nature,  that 
promote  the  perspective  known  as  “Intelligent  Design”  (ID).  His  book,  No 
Free  Lunch , much  like  his  earlier  one,  The  Design  Inference  (Cambridge  U.  P., 
1998),  is  presented  as  being  a convincing  scientific  demonstration  that  at  least 
some  biotic  structures  must  be  the  products  of  intelligent  design.  Although 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  put  forth  by  William  Paley  two 
centuries  ago,  Dentbski’s  strategy  for  warranting  that  proposition  is  quite 
different. 

Paley’s  usual  strategy  was  to  craft  an  inference  from  the  remarkable 
combination  of  qualities  exhibited  by  some  creature  that  was  exquisitely 
equipped  to  thrive  in  its  environment  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a matching 
of  creaturely  qualities  to  environmental  demands  could  be  comprehended 
only  as  the  outcome  of  intentional  planning  by  a Designer.  Questions  about 
how  these  creatures  may  have  been  assembled  was  not  particularly  relevant. 
After  all,  special  creation  (the  idea  that  each  species  was  individually  actual- 
ized by  the  Creator)  could  be  offered  as  the  way  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  any  kind  of  creature.  Design,  in  Paley’s  approach,  accounted  not  for  the 
process  of  assembling  something,  but  for  the  presence  of  creaturely  qualities 
that  gave  testimony  to  purposeful  planning. 

Dembski’s  strategy  is  substantially  different  and  constitutes  the  mathemat- 
ical showpiece  of  the  modern  ID  movement.  In  No  Free  Lunch , as  in  his  other 
writings,  Dembski  builds  his  case  on  what  he  considers  to  be  a substantial 
mathematical  foundation.  In  his  judgment  there  are  certain  biotic  systems — 
organisms  or  parts  of  organisms — that  exhibit  a quality  he  has  named  “spec- 
ified complexity.”  He  then  argues  that  the  system  of  natural  causes  is  inca- 
pable of  assembling  anything  that  exhibits  this  quality  of  being  both  “com- 
plex” and  “specified.”  From  this  Dembski  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
biotic  system  in  question  must  have  been  formed,  at  least  for  the  first  time, 
by  an  action  called  “intelligent  design.” 

I find  numerous  and  serious  flaws  in  the  rhetorical  strategy  of  Dembski’s 
argumentation.  The  meanings  that  Dembski  assigns  to  key  terms  is  generally 
unconventional  and  often  inconsistently  employed.  In  most  scientific  dis- 
course, for  instance,  the  “complexity”  of  an  object  refers  to  some  quality  of 
an  object  itself,  say  the  minimum  number  of  instructions  that  must  be  stated 
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in  order  to  specify  its  structure.  For  Dentbski,  however,  complexity  refers  to 
the  improbability  that  the  universe  is  equipped  with  the  requisite  resources 
and  capabilities  to  form  that  object  naturally.  Hence,  Dembski’s  “complexity” 
is  not  a quality  exhibited  by  the  object  itself,  but  is  a designation  based  on  a 
judgment  concerning  the  formational  abilities  of  the  entire  universe.  Fur- 
thermore, to  make  the  determination  that  the  universe  fails  to  have  the 
requisite  resources  and  capabilities  requires  more  knowledge  than  is  humanly 
possible.  A major  link  in  Dembski’s  chain  of  argumentation  rests  on  the 
familiar  argument  from  ignorance. 

As  noted,  Dembski  offers  No  Free  Lunch  as  a convincing  scientific  argu- 
ment that  some  particular  biotic  system  (Dembski  cites  the  bacterial  flagel- 
lum— the  rotary  propulsion  system  found  on  bacteria  like  the  E.  coli  that 
reside  in  one’s  intestinal  tract)  could  not  have  been  formed  by  natural  means 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  intelligently  designed.  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  intelligently  designed?  To  put  Dembski’s  rhetoric  into  compact  form,  to 
say  that  some  X was  intelligently  designed  is  to  say  that  X was  assembled  in 
a way  that  required  one  or  more  instances  of  non-natural,  non-miraculous, 
non-energetic,  form-conferring  action  performed  by  some  unidentified,  un- 
embodied, choice-making  agent.  What  kind  of  evidence  is  offered  in  support 
of  this  conclusion?  The  judgment  that  the  system  of  natural  causes  is  inca- 
pable of  actualizing  some  portion  of  an  organism.  In  other  words,  in  No  Free 
Lunch  we  are  informed  that  we  know  that  the  universe  is  intelligently 
designed  because  it  fails  to  have  the  formational  capabilities  required  for 
the  first  actualization  of  the  propulsion  systems  found  on  some  intestinal 
bacteria. 

Howard  J.  Van  Till 
Calvin  College 

Hyman,  Gavin.  The  Predicament  of  Postmodern  Theology:  Radical  Orthodoxy  or 
Nihilist  Textualism?  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2001.  Pp.  198. 
$24.95. 

In  an  illuminating  and  thoughtful  book,  Gavin  Hyman  has  made  the 
difficult  look  easy:  situating  the  reader  at  the  forefront  of  debates  about  the 
most  adequate  Christian  theology  for  postmodernity. 

Hyman,  Lecturer  in  Religious  Studies  at  the  University  of  Lancaster, 
England,  organizes  the  postmodern  theological  terrain  into  two  primary 
camps:  nihilist  textualism  and  radical  orthodoxy.  Nihilist  textualism,  repre- 
sented by  the  work  of  Don  Cupitt,  argues  that  God’s  radical  transcendence 
precludes  theology  from  making  claims  with  confidence,  so  inadequate  is  any 
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theology  to  its  utterly  Other  object.  All  metanarratives — total  explanations  of 
reality — are  thus  suspect  and  finally  inadequate.  All  we  have  are  the  cultural 
“phenomena”  of  religion  without  access  to  the  “noumenon”  to  which  all  the 
phenomena  point.  We  are  left  without  an  ability  to  secure  any  absolute  origin 
or  to  rest  in  any  final  foundation,  with  only  our  texts  to  represent  and 
organize  our  religious  experience.  Hyman  also  associates  John  Hick  and 
Mark  C.  Taylor  with  this  trajectory  of  postmodern  theologizing,  insofar  as 
their  work  features  a strong  chastening  about  any  absolute  claims  to  religious 
truth. 

Hyman  takes  John  Milbank  as  an  example  of  the  alternate  approach  of 
radical  orthodoxy.  Milbank  finds  it  impossible  to  leave  metanarratives  behind 
and  exhorts  Christians  to  live  in  fidelity  to  the  Christian  metanarrative. 
Indeed,  all  other  stories  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
story.  This  is  because  without  a theological  grounding,  all  other  metanarra- 
tives end  in  nihilism,  and  because  Christianity  is  able  to  mediate  difference 
and  otherness  in  a pacific  manner,  due  to  its  view  of  all  reality  as  participating 
in  being  created  by  God.  Hyman  argues  that  Milbank  underplays  the  degree 
to  which  violence  and  exclusion  of  otherness  have  been  part  of  the  (heavily 
Augustinian)  Christian  story  to  which  Milbank  appeals.  He  also  claims  that 
Milbank’s  construal  of  a Christian  metanarrative  “positioning”  all  other 
narratives  to  save  them  from  nihilism  is  itself  a violent,  domesticating  act.  It 
is  even  possibly  and  ironically  nihilistic  itself,  insofar  as  it  finally  depends  on 
antagonistic  rhetorical  power  to  overtake  and  “out-narrate”  other  discourses. 

Hyman  weighs  Cupitt  and  Milbank  judiciously,  sifting  carefully  the  ben- 
efits and  limits  of  their  positions.  Drawing  on  Michel  de  Certeau,  Hyman’s 
own  option  is  for  a “fictional  nihilism,”  a middle  space  between  radical 
orthodoxy  and  nihilist  textualism.  On  the  one  hand,  he  admits  the  necessity 
of  a theological  metanarrative  to  avoid  a lapse  into  nihilism;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  admits  the  impossibility  of  a self-sustained  metanarrative,  because 
all  metanarratives  inevitably  rely  on  stories,  concepts  and  cultural  materials 
that  cannot  be  subsumed  inside  the  metanarrative.  That  is,  a Christian 
theological  metanarrative  must  fully  admit  its  unavoidable  dependence  on 
something  other  than  itself.  Because  this  option  gives  up  on  a finally  adequate 
theological  metanarrative,  it  seems  nihilistic.  But  this  nihilism  is  “fictional” 
because  it  knows  that  true  nihilism  can  never  be  finally  attained.  We  end  up 
in  a state  of  suspension  “between  theology  and  nihilism,  between  theism  and 
atheism,  between  radical  orthodoxy  and  nihilist  textualism.”  Hyman  does  not 
suggest  that  we  refuse  all  commitments  and  become  postmodern  ironists 
about  religion,  but  rather  that  we  move  through  Christian  theology  while 
knowing  it  cannot  finally  satisfy.  We  move  through  communities,  commit- 
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merits,  traditions  with  a certain  indifference — not  an  indifference  that  implies 
mournful  resignation,  but  an  indifference  that  maturely  understands  that 
grand  stories  about  Christian  faith  are  necessary  for  living  and  at  the  same 
time  inherently  unstable  and  deconstructible. 

The  highest  compliment  I can  pay  this  book  is  that  Hyman’s  answer  seems 
the  most  resolutely  honest  one  possible  in  our  current  intellectual  and 
cultural  climate.  Moreover,  because  the  book  also  contains  excellent  discus- 
sions of  contemporary  debates  about  realism  and  anti-realism,  “Activity”  in 
theological  writing,  and  philosophical  receptions  of  Nietzsche,  it  is  a quite 
valuable  guide  to  currents  in  postmodern  thought. 

Some  have  argued  that  irony  is  the  chief  trope  of  postmodernity,  and  it  is 
indeed  ironic  that  Hyman  himself  skirts  by — instead  of  passing  through — 
some  difficult  theological  problems  in  the  course  of  his  map-rendering.  In 
making  a case  for  the  narrative  character  of  all  knowing,  he  too-quickly  lumps 
together  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Foucault,  de  Certeau,  and  Lyotard,  assuming  that 
they  agree  on  narrativity.  He  lays  too  much  blame  for  the  erosion  of 
analogical  thinking  about  God  at  the  feet  of  Duns  Scotus,  as  if  a history  of 
ideas  terminating  in  Scotus  serves  as  a sufficient  way  of  explaining  why 
certain  ideas  about  God  have  taken  hold  in  Western  thought.  And  he  has  a 
surprisingly  unnuanced  understanding  of  religious  tradition,  thinking  that  a 
return  to  movement  through  traditions  is  not  made  deeply  problematic  by  his 
own  analysis  of  the  otherness  intrinsic  to  narrative  and  therefore  tradition, 
rendering  traditions  themselves  inherently  plurivocal  and  unstable.  As  sig- 
nificant as  these  aporias  are,  they  take  nothing  away  from  a book  that  is  one 
of  the  clearest  maps  of  and  for  debates  in  contemporary  Christian  theology. 

Tom  Beaudoin 

Boston  College 

Gibson,  Skye  Fackre,  ed.  Story  Lines:  Chapters  on  Thought,  Word,  and  Deed,  For 
Gabriel  Fackre.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdinans,  2002.  Pp.  263.  $39.00. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  reading  a Festschrift  is  thinking  about  the  intellec- 
tual community  that  its  subject  has  brought  together.  This  Festschrift  shows 
that  Gabriel  Fackre  has  shaped  a theological  community  that  stretches  across 
the  boundaries  not  only  between  the  academy  and  the  church  but  also 
between  so-called  “ecumenical”  and  “evangelical”  churches.  Among  the 
thirty-one  contributors  are  internationally-known  academics,  evangelical 
leaders,  ecumenical  trailblazers,  and  local  church  pastors.  It  is  a testimony  to 
the  catholic  and  evangelical  dimensions  of  Gabriel  Fackre’s  theology  that  such  a 
diverse  community  of  scholars  finds  common  points  of  reference  in  his  work. 
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Fackre  represents  par  excellence  what  it  means  to  be  a theologian  for  the 
church.  He  has  been  a,  perhaps  the , leading  theologian  in  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  during  the  past  several  decades.  He  has  taught  generations  of 
pastors  and  church  leaders  as  a professor  first  at  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary  and  then  at  Andover  Newton  Theological  School.  Kenneth  B. 
Mulholland  testifies  to  the  lifelong  bond  Fackre  established  with  many 
students:  “Just  as  Paul  never  abandoned  the  churches  he  founded,  so  Fackre 
never  abandoned  the  students  he  taught.”  Although  not  his  student,  I have 
served  with  him  for  several  years  now  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Confessing  Christ  movement.  He  has  struggled  again  and  again  to  point  the 
LTited  Church  of  Christ  back  to  its  center  in  Christ,  reminding  both  its 
ecumenical  partners  and  not  infrequently  its  own  members  of  the  christo- 
logical  commitments  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  LTited 
Church  of  Christ.  As  Brother  Jeffrey  Gross,  FSC  writes,  “Much  of  Gabe’s 
work  has  been  about  mending  the  weaknesses  of  a theological  tradition  and 
a church  whose  grand  birthright  can  be  diminished  by  taking  its  faith  content 
less  seriously  than  the  great  ‘liberal  tradition’  would  warrant.” 

The  framework  of  Story  Lines  is  taken,  appropriately  for  a theologian 
writing  a multi-volume  ‘narrative’  systematic  theology,  from  the  idea  of 
narrative  or  story.  Skye  Fackre  Gibson,  editor  of  the  Festschrift  and  Gabriel 
Fackre’s  daughter,  organized  Story  Lines  into  three  parts:  “The  Meaning  of 
the  Story  Today,”  “The  Mission  of  the  Story  Today,”  and  “The  Ministry  of 
the  Story  Today.”  The  contributors  to  the  first  part  concentrate  above  all  on 
Fackre’s  development  of  narrative  theology.  The  articles  range  from  Elmer 
M.  Colyer’s  highly  scholarly  study  of  the  trinitarian  possibilities  of  narrative 
theology  to  Paul  Westermeyer’s  exploration  of  how  Christians  sing  the  story. 
An  additional  theme  in  this  section  is  Fackre’s  commitment  to  ecumenical 
and  evangelical  theology.  We  find  here  a Roman  Catholic  response  by  Avery 
Dulles  and  a Lutheran  response  by  George  Lindbeck  to  the  1999  Lutheran- 
Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  Justification,  about  which  Fackre  has  com- 
mented from  his  Reformed  perspective.  We  also  find  contributions  from 
such  well-known  evangelicals  as  Donald  Bloesch  and  Carl  Henry,  attesting  to 
Fackre’s  commitment  to  include  evangelical  theologians  in  ecumenical  dia- 
logues. The  contributors  to  the  second  part  treat,  in  a broad  sense,  the 
mission  of  the  church.  Carl  Braaten  and  Max  Stackhouse,  for  example,  take 
up  the  question  of  how  to  witness  to  Christ  in  a pluralistic  world  while  Fred 
Frost  and  Paul  Crow  address  the  question  of  mission,  by  providing  insights 
into  the  movement  to  bring  about  “full  communion”  between  the  churches. 

Martin  Marty  notes  that  some  pastors  have  taken  the  shift  among  theolo- 
gians toward  the  concept  of  story  as  “a  license  for  them  to  issue  homilies  that 
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were  nothing  but  autobiographical.”  The  “most  conscientious  and  alert” 
pastors,  however,  have  frequently  turned  to  Fackre  “to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  narrative,  of  story.”  The  third  part  of  the  Festschrift  is  made  up 
mostly  of  sermons  by  pastors.  These  sermons,  though  not  written  according 
to  any  formula  imparted  by  Fackre,  nicely  illustrate  Martin  Marty’s  point. 
While  several  preachers  do  share  autobiographical  stories,  all  know  that  their 
stories  make  ultimate  sense  only  in  the  encompassing  perspective  of  the  Story. 

The  community  of  “teaching  theologians  and  pastoral  theologians”  (using 
the  apt  description  of  the  editor)  whose  theological  existence  Gabriel  Fackre 
has  helped  to  form  extends  far  beyond  the  list  of  contributors  to  his 
Festschrift.  Nonetheless,  the  contributors  to  Stoiy  Lines  represent  well  the 
wider  community  of  friends  and  students  shaped  by  Fackre’s  commitment,  in 
the  words  of  Leander  Harding,  to  “tell  the  story  of  God’s  saving  love  made 
known  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  though  for  the  first  time — to  those  who  have 
never  heard  it,  or  barely  heard  it,  or  misheard  it.” 

Clifford  Blake  Anderson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Long,  D.  Stephen.  The  Goodness  of  God:  Theology , the  Church , and  Social  Order. 
Grand  Rapids:  Brazos,  2001.  Pp.  336.  $22.99. 

Much  of  modern  theology  assumes  that  to  speak  intelligibly  about  matters 
pertaining  to  God  we  must  first  pass  through  the  gateway  of  an  ethics  of 
human  autonomy.  Stephen  Long,  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gar- 
rett-Evangelical Seminary,  challenges  what  this  assumption  stipulates  about 
our  understanding  of  God,  theology,  human  nature,  church,  family,  politics 
and  economics.  In  conversation  with  a wide  range  of  interlocutors,  Long 
looks  to  rehabilitate  the  priority  of  theology  in  moral  reflection,  and  thereby 
to  reposition  the  institutions  of  family,  state  and  market  in  relation  to  the 
New  Law  of  the  gospel  revealed  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  embodied  in  practices  of  the  church. 

In  the  first  of  two  parts  to  this  book,  Long  critiques  the  modern  project’s 
subordination  of  theology  to  ethics.  Immanuel  Kant  is  singled  out  for  special 
attention,  not  because  he  undermined  the  metaphysical  proofs  for  God’s 
existence  (indeed,  says  Long,  he  did  not  go  far  enough  in  this  regard),  but 
because  he  reconfigured  the  moral  quest  for  the  good,  true  and  beautiful, 
which  the  Christian  tradition  identifies  with  God,  into  the  quest  for  freedom. 
Kant’s  Copernican  revolution,  which  redirected  the  quest  for  the  good  into 
a metaphysical  errand  that  made  evil  a necessary  and  tragic  correlate  to  good 
for  being  human,  sought  to  demonstrate  the  practical  necessity  of  God  for 
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morality  on  the  supposed  “fact”  of  human  freedom.  But  instead  it  effectively 
rendered  God  moot  for  moral  practice,  while  privileging  the  institutions  of 
the  state  and  the  global  market  over  those  of  any  other  social  formation, 
including  the  church. 

According  to  Long,  though  Christians  cannot  reasonably  avoid  the  pro- 
fundity of  Kant’s  insights,  they  should  not  continue  to  formulate  their 
responses  in  terms  of  the  philosophical  moves  he  made.  He  recommends  that 
we  look  instead  to  Thomas  Aquinas  for  a thoroughly  theological  mode  of  a 
practical  reason  that  can  reopen  the  quest  for  the  good  at  the  end  of 
modernity,  and  in  terms  of  which  we  might  find  ourselves  discovered  by  God. 
This  discovery  of  the  good,  and  the  recognition  of  evil  as  the  privation  of  that 
good,  is  therefore  not  a human  achievement,  but  comes  as  divine  gift  in 
whose  goodness  we  participate  but  never  possess. 

Long  concludes  part  one  by  detailing  how  the  church’s  sacramental  life 
offers  an  account  of  goodness  which  recognizes  that  all  moral  norms  and 
judgments  are  social  constructions,  but  without  acceding  to  the  postmodern 
conclusion  that  they  are  therefore  limited  and  relativistic,  mere  expressions  of 
personal  preference  or  the  will  to  power  and  thus  perpetually  open  to 
revision.  Owing  to  the  Word  made  flesh,  Christians  can  affirm  God’s  creative 
and  redemptive  work  as  the  absolute  basis  for  any  knowledge  and  existence  of 
the  good,  a basis  that  is  not  subject  to  revision,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  that  both  the  reality  and  knowledge  of  this  goodness  is  medi- 
ated to  us  through  a contingent  social  formation — the  church.  The  good, 
then,  is  a transcendental  predicate  of  being  mediated  to  us  by  grace,  not  a 
corollary  of  the  epistemological  and  metaphysical  projects  of  modernity. 

Part  two  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  this  theological  mode  of  practical 
reason  orders  the  principal  social  formations  in  which  the  moral  quest  for  the 
good  is  located — the  family,  the  nation-state  and  the  market.  Such  an  order 
takes  shape  in  an  economy  of  virtue,  says  Long,  which  acknowledges  the 
central  role  of  the  church  in  the  right  ordering  of  desires  produced  by  these 
other  social  formations.  Throughout  this  section  Long  juxtaposes  the  social 
practice  of  the  church  to  these  other  institutions,  arguing  that  though  the 
latter  are  divinely  instituted  they  are  unintelligible  in  and  of  themselves.  Only 
the  church  bears  the  new  law  of  the  gospel  that  directs  all  our  activities  and 
associations  to  our  true  end  in  God. 

Long  circumvents  convenient  stereotypes  in  this  book,  and  as  a result  the 
sustained  argument  that  unfolds  within  it  will,  at  different  points,  alterna- 
tively delights  and  frustrates  almost  everyone  who  reads  it.  Protestants  in 
particular  will  be  compelled  to  rethink  the  role  that  their  variegated  tradi- 
tions played  in  promoting  the  assumptions  that  Long  so  effectively  critiques. 
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Written  in  a clear  and  witty  style,  The  Goodness  of  God  should  be  a standard 
text  in  theological  conversations  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Barry  Harvey 
Baylor  University 

McCullough,  Donald.  The  Wisdom  of  Pelicans:  A Search  for  Healing  at  the 
Water's  Edge.  New  York:  Viking  Compass,  2002.  Pp.  158.  $22.95. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Donald  McCullough  was 
widely  known  as  the  successful  pastor  of  a growing  Presbyterian  Church,  an 
insightful  writer  of  articles  and  books,  a sought-after  conference  speaker,  and 
an  effective  seminary  president.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  when  news  spread 
of  his  infidelity  while  still  a pastor,  Don  lost  his  marriage,  his  seminary 
position,  his  public  reputation,  and  many  of  his  friends.  But  not  his  faith, 
though,  by  his  own  admission,  he  has  come  close  to  losing  that  too. 

In  grief  over  what  he  had  done  and  in  anger  over  what  had  been  done  to 
him  in  courts  of  the  church,  McCullough  went  to  the  beaches  of  Southern 
California,  looking  for  some  revelation,  some  gift  from  the  sea.  And  he  found 
it  in,  of  all  places,  the  pelicans  that  make  their  home  where  waves  swell  and 
spend  themselves  on  the  sand. 

Watching  a pelican  dive  into  the  sea  in  search  of  food,  McCullough  found 
himself  wanting  to  plunge  into  the  mystery  of  both  himself  and  God.  Within 
himself  he  encountered  two  primal  feelings,  the  fear  of  death  and  a longing 
for  life.  His  adultery,  he  believes,  was  a misguided  flight  from  the  one  and  an 
attempt  to  find  the  other.  When  he  turned  to  the  mystery  that  is  God,  he 
could  only  wonder  why  God  had  not  saved  him  from  such  catastrophic 
behavior  and  its  lethal  consequences.  Had  not  God  provided  a gracious 
self- revelation  in  Jesus  Christ?  Was  not  God  like  a mother  who  nurtures  her 
young?  Then  why,  after  having  sought  forgiveness  and  after  having  gone 
through  extensive  psychotherapy,  did  God  not  spare  him  from  such  humil- 
iation? The  metaphors  continue.  The  pelican’s  huge  bill  speaks  to  all  that  is 
ugly  in  us,  yet  it  is  the  bill  that  scoops  life-giving  fish  out  of  the  ocean.  A 
fledgling’s  labored  efforts  to  get  airborne  for  the  first  time  speak  to  McCul- 
lough of  his  desire  to  get  off  the  ground  again,  to  return  to  some  semblance 
of  normalcy.  A pelican’s  preening,  the  oiling  of  his  feathers,  remind  McCul- 
lough of  the  disciplines  that  keep  life  in  balance:  care  for  the  body,  nurture 
of  the  soul,  and  sendee  to  others.  When  he  watches  a pelican  dump  some  of 
his  fish  because  he  is  unable  to  swallow  all  he  has  caught,  McCullough 
determines  to  get  rid  of  his  anger  and  resentment.  The  grace  with  which 
pelicans  glide  on  currents  of  air  convinces  McCullough  that  he  may  rest  in 
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the  accepting  grace  of  God.  Hard  as  it  is,  McCullough  must  cease  beating  his 
wings  “and  surrender  to  the  divine  currents  that  lift  and  carry  us.” 

By  far  the  most  powerful  metaphor  comes  from  the  ancient  myth  that  a 
mother  pelican,  unable  to  find  food  for  her  young,  will  tear  open  her  breast 
and  nourish  her  babies  with  her  own  blood.  Early  Christians  adopted  the 
self-sacrificing  mother  pelican  as  a sign  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  humanity. 
While  anger,  depression  and  doubt  still  plague  McCullough,  he  is  able  to 
affirm  that  “in  a deep  place  of  my  being,  a place  that  doesn’t  contradict 
rational  thought  but  encompasses  it  within  a larger  whole,  I believe  God 
loves  me  and  is  mysteriously  present  in  the  whole  mess  of  my  life.  In  the  end, 
that  is  enough.” 

Readers  looking  for  a carefully  orchestrated  analysis  of  failure  and  recovery 
will  be  disappointed.  McCullough’s  narrative  moves  from  despair  to  hope 
and  back  to  despair,  which  lends  credence  to  the  overall  message.  McCul- 
lough is  baring  his  soul,  and  souls  are  not  library  shelves  holding  neatly 
catalogued  volumes.  We  are  messy  beings,  “both  bad  and  good,  shadow  and 
light,  sin  and  holiness,  yin  and  yang”  (McCullough’s  counselor). 

Early  in  the  book  McCullough  reflects  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Hester 
Prynne  whose  scarlet  letter  “ceased  to  be  a stigma  which  attracted  the  world’s 
scorn  and  bitterness,  and  became  a type  of  something  to  be  sorrowed  over, 
and  looked  upon  with  awe,  yet  with  reverence  too.”  One  hopes  that  The 
WisdoiH  of  Pelicans  will  prove  to  be  McCullough’s  scarlet  letter. 

Tom  Erickson 

Interim  Pastor,  The  National  Presbyterian  Church 

Washington,  D.C. 
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